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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION ACT 
OF 1958 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1958 


Unirep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Johnson, Kefauver, Sten- 
nis, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Flanders, Smith of 
Maine, Case of South Dakota, and Barrett. 

Also present: William H. Darden, T. Edward Braswell, K. E. Be- 
Lieu, and Herbert S. Atkinson of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russe.u, This morning the committee begins consider- 


ation of legislation relating to the reorganization of the Department 
of Defense. 


The committee print based on the House bill, H. R. 12541, showing 
changes in existing law and containing sectional notes and comments 
is available for the members. 

The bill H. R, 12541 will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The bill referred to is as follows :) 


[H. R. 12541, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To promote the national defense by providing for reorganization of the Department 
of Defense, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Depart- 
ment of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958”. 


AMENDING THE DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. Section 2 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
401), is further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Congress to provide 
a comprehensive program for the future security of the United States; to pro- 
vide for the establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the depart- 
ments, agencies, and functions of the Government relating to the national se- 
curity; to provide a Department of Defense, including the three military De- 
partments of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense; to provide that each military department 
shall be separately organized under its own Secretary and shall function under 
the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of such departments; to provide for their 
unified direction under civilian control of the Secretary of Defense but not to 
merge these departments or services; to provide for the establishment of uni- 
fied or specified combatant commands, and a clear and direct line of command to 
such commands; to eliminate unnecessary duplicatiton in the Department of 
Defense, and particularly in the field of research and engineering by vesting 
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its overall direction and control in the Secretary of Defense; to provide more 
effective, efficient, and economical administration in the Department of Defense ; 
to provide for the unified strategic direction of the combatant forces, for their 
operation under unified command, and for their integration into an efficient 
team of land, naval, and air forces but not to establish a single Chief of Staff 
over the armed forces nor an overall armed forces general staff.” 


STRENGTHENING THE DIRECTION, AUTHORITY, AND CONTROL OF THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 202 (c) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended 
(5 U.8.C.171 (a) (c)), is amended to read as follows : 

“(e) (1) Within the policy enunciated in section 2, the Secretary of Defense 
shall take appropriate steps (including the transfer, reassignment, abolition, and 
consolidation of functions other than major combatant functions) to provide in 
the Department of Defense for more effective, efficient, and economical adminis- 
tration and operations and to eliminate duplication. However, except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection, no functions which have been or are hereafter 
established by law to be performed by the Department of Defense, or any officer 
or agency thereof, shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or 
consolidated until thirty days after a report to the Congress in regard to all per- 
tinent details in each instance shall have been made by the Secretary of Defense. 

*(2) Notwithstanding other provisions of this subsection, if the President 
determines that it is necessary because of hostilities or imminent threat of hos- 
tilities, any function, including those assigned to the military services by sections 
205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof, may be transferred, reassigned, 
or consolidated and subject to the determination of the President shall remain so 
transferred, reassigned, or consolidated until the termination of such hostilities 
or threat of hostilities. 

“(3) Except as otherwise provided in paragraph (2) hereof, no major com- 
batant function assigned to the military services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 
206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof shall be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or con- 
solidated until the first period of sixty calendar days of continuous session of the 
Congress following the date of report of such action to the Congress shall have 
expired without a concurrent resolution having been passed by the Congress in 
opposition to the proposed transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation. 
No major combatant function shall be reported to the Congress for transfer, 
reassignment, abolition, or consolidation until after the Secretary of Defense 
shall have consulted in respect thereto with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For the 
purposes of this subsection a combatant function shall be considered a “major 
combatant function” whenever one or more members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff disagree to the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation of such 
combatant function: Provided, That the Secretary of Defense has authority to 
assign, or reassign, to one or more departments or services, the development 
and operational use of new weapons or weapons systems. 

“(4) Whenever the Secretary of Defense determines it will be advantageous 
to the Government in terms of effectiveness, economy, or efficiency, he shall pro- 
vide for the carrying out of any supply or service activity common to more than 
one military department by a single agency or such other organizational entities 
as he deems appropriate. For the purposes of this subsection (4), any supply or 
service activity common to more than one military department shall not be con- 
sidered a ‘major combatant function’ within the meaning of subsection (3) above. 

“(5) Each military department shall be separately organized under its own 
Secretary and shall function under the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense exercised through the respective Secretaries of such 
Departments. é, 

“(6) No provision of this Act shall be so construed as to prevent a Secretary 
of a military department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting 
to the Congress, on his own initiative, after first so informing the Secretary of 
Defense, any recommendations relating to the Department of Defense that he 
may deem proper.” 

(b) Section 202 (d) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 U.S. C. 
171a (d)),is further amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall annually submit a written report to the 
President and the Congress covering expenditures, work, and accomplishments 
of the Department of Defense, accompanied by (1) such recommendations as he 
shall deem appropriate, (2) separate reports from the military departments 
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covering their expenditures, work, and accomplishments, and (3) itemized state- 
ments showing the savings of public funds and the eliminations of unnecessary 
duplications and overlappings that have been accomplished pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 

(c) Section 2201 of title 10, United States Code, is repealed and the analysis 
of chapter 131 of title 10 is amended by striking out the following item: 


2201. General functions of Secretary of Defense.” 


(d) Section 2351 of title 10, United States Code, is repealed and the analysis 
of chapter 139 of title 10 is amended by striking out the following item: 


"2351. Policy, plans, and coordination.” 


CLARIFYING THE CHAIN OF COMMAND OVER MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 3034 (d) (4) of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) exercise supervision over such of the members and organizations of 
the Army as the Secretary of the Army determines: Provided, That such 
supervision shall be exercised in a manner consistent with the full opera- 
tional command vested in unified or specified combatant commanders pur- 
suant to section 5 (b) of this Act.” 

(b) Section 5081 (c) of title 10, United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations shall exercise supervision over such of the members and organiza- 
tions of the Navy and the Marine Corps as the Secretary of the Navy deter- 
mines: Provided, That such supervision shall be exercised in a manner con- 
sistent with the full operational command vested in unified or specified com- 
batant commanders pursuant to section 5 (b) of this Act.” 

(c) Section 5201 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) Under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps shall exercise supervision over such of the members and 
organizations of the Marine Corps and Navy as the Secretary of the Navy 
determines: Provided, That such supervision shall be exercised in a manner 
consistent with the full operational command vested in unified or specified com- 
batant commander pursuant to section 5 (b) of this Act.” 

(d) Clause (5) of section 8034 (d) of title 10, United States Code, is renum- 
bered “(4)” and amended to read as follows: 

“(4) exercise supervision over such of the members and organizations of 
the Air Force as the Secretary of the Air Force determines: Provided, 
That such supervision shall be exercised in a manner consistent with the 
full operational command vested in unified or specified combatant com- 
manders pursuant to section 5 (b) of this Act.” 

(e) Section 8034 (d) is amended by striking out clause (4) and by renumber- 
ing clauses (6) and (7) as clauses “(5)” and “(6)”, respectively. 

(f) (1) Section 8074 (a) of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

(a) The Air Force shall be divided into such organizations as the Secretary 
of the Air Force may prescribe.” 

(2) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 8074 of title 10, United States Code, 
are repealed, and subsection (d) is redesigned as subsection “(b)”. 

(g) Section 38032 (b) (1) of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) prepare for such employment of the Army and for such recruiting, 
organizing, supplying, equipping, training, serving, mobilizing, and demo- 
bilizing of the Army, as will assist in the execution of any power, duty, or 
function of the Secretary or the Chief of Staff ;”. 

(h) Section 8032 (b) (1) of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) prepare for such employment of the Air Force, and for recruiting, 
organizing, supplying, equipping, training, serving, mobilizing and demo- 
bilizing of the Air Force, as will assist in the execution of any power, duty, 
or function of the Secretary or the Chief of Staff ;’’. 
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CLARIFYING THE ORGANIAATION AND DUTIES OF THE JOINT STAFF 


: Sec. 5. (a) Section 148 of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read as 
ollows: 


“$148. Joint Staff 


“(a) There is under the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff consisting of not 
more than 400 officers selected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the approval of 
a Chairman. The Joint Staff shall be selected in approximately equal numbers 

rom— 

“(1) the Army; 

““(2) the Navy and the Marine Corps; and 

“(3) the Air Force. 
The tenure of the members of the Joint Staff is subject to the approval of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and except in time of war, no such tenure 
of duty may be more than three years. Except in time of war, officers completing 
a tour of duty with the Joint Staff may not be reassigned to the Joint Staff for a 
period of not less than three years following their previous tour of duty on the 
Joint Staff, except that selected officers may be recalled to Joint Staff duty in 
less than three years with the approval of the Secretary of Defense in each case. 
The number of such officers recalled to Joint Staff duty in less than three years 
shall not exceed 30 serving on the Joint Staff at any one time. 

“(b) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, shall select 
the Director of the Joint Staff. Except in time of war, the tour of duty of the 
Director may not exceed three years. Upon the completion of a tour of duty as 
Director of the Joint Staff, the Director, except in time of war, may not be 
reassigned to the Joint Staff. The Director must be an officer junior in grade to 
each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“(c) The Joint Staff shall perform such duties as the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
the Chairman prescribes. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff manages 
the Joint Staff and its Director, on behalf of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“(d) The Joint Staff shal not operate or be organized as an overall Armed 
Forces General Staff and shall have no executive authority. The Joint Staff 
may be organized and may operate along conventional staff lines to support the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in discharging their assigned responsibilities.” 

(b) Section 141 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection (e) as follows: 

“(e) With the advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the President, 
through the Secretary of Defense, shall establish unified or specified combatant 
commands for the performance of combatant missions, and shall determine the 
force structure of such combatant commands to be composed of forces of the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Air Force, which shall then be assigned to such combatant commands by the 
departments concerned for the performance of such combatant missions. Such 
combatant commands are responsible to the President and the Secretary of 
Defense for such combatant missions as may be assigned to them by the Secretary 
of Defense, with the approval of the President. Forces assigned to such unified 
combatant commands or specified combatant commands shall be under the full 
operational command of the commander of the unified combatant command or the 
commander of the specified combatant command. All forces not so assigned 
remain for all purposes in their respective departments. Under the direction, 
authority and control of the Secretary of Defense each military department shall 
be responsible for the administration of the forces assigned from its department 
to such combatant commands. The responsibility for the support of forces 
assigned to combatant commands shall be vested in one or more of the military 
department as may be directed by the Secretary of Defense. Forces assigned to 
such unified or specified combatant commands shall be transferred therefrom 
only by authority of and under procedures established by the Secretary of Defense, 
with the approval of the President. 


AUTHORIZING THE DELEGATION OF DUTIES BY THE MILITARY SERVICE CHIEFS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 3035 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection (c) to read as follows: 

“(c) The Vice Chief of Staff has such authority and duties with respect to the 
Department of the Army as the Chief of Staff, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, may delegate to or prescribe for him. Orders issued by the 
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Vice Chief of Staff in performing such duties have the same effect as those issued 
by the Chief of Staff.” 

(b) Section 5085 (b) of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The Vice Chief of Naval Operations has such authority and duties with 
respect to the Department of the Navy as the Chief of Naval Operations, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Navy, may delegate to or prescribe for 
him. Orders issued by the Vice Chief of Naval Operations in performing such 
duties have the same effect as those issued by the Chief of Naval Operations.” 

(c) Section 5202 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (c) to read as follows: 

“(e) The Assistant Commandant has such autherity and duties with respect 
to the Marine Corps as the Commandant, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Navy, may delegate to or prescribe for him. Orders issued by the Assist- 
ant Commandant in performing such duties have the same effect as those issued 
by the Commandant.” 

(d) Section 8035 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) The Vice Chief of Staff has such authority and duties with respect to 
the Department of the Air Force as the Chief of Staff, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Air Force, may delegate to or prescribe for him. Orders 
issued by the Vice Chief of Staff in performing such duties have the same effect 
as those issued by the Chief of Staff.” 


CLARIFYING THE ROLE OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Sec. 7. Section 141 (a) (1) of title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the words “, who has no vote”’. 


REDUCING THE NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 3013 (a) of title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) There are an Under Secretary of the Army and three Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Army in the Department of the Army. They shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

(b) (1) Section 5034 of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§$ 5084. Assistant Secretaries of the Navy : appointment; duties 

“(a) There are three Assistant Secretaries of the Navy in the Department 
of the Navy. They shall be appointed from civilian life by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“(b) The Assistant Secretaries shall perform such duties as the Secretary 

of the Navy prescribes.” 

(2) Section 5035 of title 10, United States Code, is repealed. 

(3) The analysis of chapter 505 of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the following items: 
“5034. Assistant Secretaries of the Navy: appointment; duties; compensation. 
“5035. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air: appointment; duties; compensation.” 


and by inserting the following in lieu thereof : 
“5934. Assistant Secretaries of the Navy : appointment; duties.” 


(c) Section 8013 (a) of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

‘‘(a) There are an Under Secretary of the Air Force and three Assistant 
Secretaries of the Air Force in the Department of the Air Force. They shall 
be appointed from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 


ESTABLISHING THE DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Sec. 9. Section 203 of the National Security Act of 1947 is further amended 
by adding a new subsection (b) as follows: 

“(b) (1) There shall be a Director of Defense Research and Engineering who 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall take precedence in the Department of 
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Defense after the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Air 
Force. The Director performs such duties with respect to research and engi- 
neering as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, including, but not limited 
to, the following: (i) to be the principal adviser to the Secretary of Defense 
on scientific and technical matters; (ii) to supervise all research and engineer- 
ing activities in the Department of Defense; and, (iii) to direct and control 
(including their assignment or reassignment) research and engineering activi- 
ties that the Secretary of Defense deems to require centralized management. 
The compensation of the Director is that prescribed by law for the Secretaries 
of the military departments. 

“(2) The Secretary of Defense or his designee, subject to the approval of the 
President, is authorized to engage in basic and applied research projects es- 
sential to the responsibilities of the Department of Defense in the field of basic 
and applied research and development which pertain to weapons systems and 
other military requirements. The Secretary or his designee, subject to the 
approval of the President, is authorized to perform assigned research and de- 
velopment projects: by contract with private business entities, educational or 
research institutions, or other agencies of the Government, through one or more 
of the military departments, or by utilizing employees and consultants of the 
Department of Defense. 

“(3) There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of paragraph (2) of this section. 

(4) Section 7 of the Act of February 12, 1958 (72 Stat. 14) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. The Secretary of Defense or his designee is authorized to engage in 
such advanced projects essential to the Defense Department’s responsibilities in 
the field of basic and applied research and development which pertain to weap- 
ons systems and military requirements as the Secretary of Defense may deter- 
mine after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and for a period of one 
year from the effective date of this Act, the Secretary of Defense or his des- 
ignee is further authorized to engage in such advanced space projects as may 
be designated by the President. 

“Nothing in this provision of law shall preclude the Secretary of Defense 
from assigning to the military departments the duty of engaging in research 
and development of weapons systems necessary to fulfill the combatant func- 
tions assigned by law to such military departments. 

“The Secretary of Defense shall assign any weapons systems developed to such 
military department or departments for production and operational control as 
he may determine.” 

Sec. 10. (a) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 203 of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended (5 U. 8S. C. 171c), are redesignated as subsections 
“(ce)” and “(d)”, respectively. 

(b) Section 171 (a) of title 10, United States Code, is amended by renumber- 
ing clauses (6), (7), (8), and (9) as clauses “(7)”, “(8)”, “(9)”, and “(10)”, 
respectively, and inserting the following new clause (6) after clause (5): 

(6) the Director of Defense Research and Engineering ;”. 


REDUCING THE NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE 


Sec.11. (a) Subsection (c) of section 203 of the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended (5 U. S. C. 171c), as redesignated by section 10 (a) of this 
Act, is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out the word “three” and inserting the word “seven” in place 
thereof. 

(2) By striking out the word “and” after the word “Navy,”. 

(3) By inserting the words “, and the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering” after the words “Air Force”. 

(b) Section 3 of Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 (67 Stat. 638) is repealed. 


AUTHORIZING THE TRANSFER OF OFFICERS BETWEEN THE ARMED FORCES 


Src. 12. Chapter 41 of title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 
(1) By adding the following new item at the end of the analysis: 


“716. Commissioned officers: transfers between Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps.” 
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(2) By adding the following new section at the end: 

“$ 716. Commissioned officers: transfers between Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the President may, within au- 
thorized strengths, transfer any commissioned officer with his consent from the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps to, and appoint him in, any other of 
those armed forces. The Secretary of Defense shall establish, by regulations 
approved by the President, policies and procedures for such transfers and ap- 
pointments. No officer transferred pursuant to this authority shall be assigned 
precedence or relative rank higher than that which he held on the day prior to 
such transfer.” 

Passed the House of Representatives June 12, 1958. 

Attest: RALPH R. ROBERTS, Clerk. 

Chairman Russet. Other bills on the subject of Defense reorgani- 

zation are pending before the committee. These include S. 3649, intro- 
duced by Senator Saltonstall; S. 3544, introduced by Senators Mans- 
field and Bridges; S. 3209, introduced by Senators Bush and Javits; 
and S. 3210, introduced by Senator Cooper. The proposals contained 
in these Senate bills undoubtedly will enter into our deliberations on 
the House bill. 
Two distinguished witnesses, Secretary of Defense McElroy and 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Twining, are with us 
today to present the reasons for the requested reorganization author- 
ity. Before we hear from these witnesses, the Chair desires to make 
a short statement. 

From some of the statements and editorials and reports supporting 
various reorganization proposals, a person unfamiliar with the legis- 
lative history in this field could almost get the impression that the 
Secretary of Defense is powerless—that he is a mere figurehead—and 
that the Congress has made no provision for the unified, strategic 
direction of the military services. He would think the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force were going independent ways in preparing for separate 
wars on the land, on the sea, and in the sky. 

Speaking for myself, I would try to assure anyone who has such an 
impression that it is without factual foundation. 

The powers of the Secretary of Defense under existing law are very 
substantial. 

A legal opinion on the power and authority of the Secretary of 
Defense submitted to the Congress in connection with Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6 of 1953, asserts that— 





the power of the Secretary of Defense extends to all matters arising in the 
Department of whatsoever kind or nature; that the statute provides that the 
power and authority of the Secretary are superior to the authorities possessed 
by any other official, officer, or member of the Department; that the Secretary’s 
power in the Department is the superior power irrespective of when or how any 
other individual’s power was derived. 

It is of course true that there is a legislative provision that prevents 
the Secretary from changing or abolishing the broad combatant func- 
tions of the military services without the approval of Congress. 

During the course of these hearings, I hope that we may receive 
specific illustration of the manner in which the limitations on the 
Secretary’s authority prevent the achievement of any desirable de- 
fense objective. 

Any misconception that the Congress has enjoined the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force to fight separate wars 
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overlooks completely one of the chief features of the existing organi- 
zation—the unified command plan. 

The National Security Act authorizes the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
establish unified commands and to provide for the strategic direction 
of the Armed Forces. The respective services are responsible only 
for the development of forces organized, equipped, and trained pri- 
marily for warfare in a particular medium. 

Another point that needs to be developed in particularity during 
these hearings is to what extent the existing legislative authorization 
for unified commands is insufficient. 

The Chair is concerned over the tendency to create the impression 
that there is some procedural gimmick that will provide more de- 
fense for less money. No chart can save the Nation if unqualified 
persons pursue unwise policies. 

As an eminent general said: 

While it is essential to have a chart, the more highly colored the better, for 
purposes of academic argument and for bulldozing the personnel supply au- 
thorities, it is the chaps, not the charts, that get the job done. 

The term “unification” means different things to different people. 
It has been used variously to mean a combined catalog; lack of inter- 
service rivalry; a single military budget; a single military uniform; 
a single department for the Armed Forces; the integration of politi- 
cal, economic, and military planning; and unified air, sea, and land 
forces for combat operations. 

I like to think that to this committee, unification is a vastly broader 
term, meaning the unification of effort to achieve the most effective 
use of manpower and materiel to provide for the defense of the 
Nation. 

The Chair is confident that the committee and the Department 
approach these hearings with a common objective. I am sure that 
it is the desire of the committee to provide the President and the 
Secretary of Defense with the authority demonstrated to be required 
for the effective administration of the Department and to enable us 
to retaliate instantly against any threatening aggressor. 

Mr. Secretary, we are delighted to have you and the distinguished 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with us this morning and to 
have you make any statement that you see fit dealing with this legisla- 
tion. 

Secretary McEtroy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have a brief statement and then of course there would be some 
questions which we would among us attempt to deal with. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NEIL McELROY, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF; AND CHARLES COOLIDGE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ON REORGANIZATION 


Secretary McExroy. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, it is a pleasure to appear before you this morning to discuss a 
subject which is of primary importance to the security of this coun- 
try—the organization of the Department of Defense. 

With me, as you see, are General Twining, who is prepared to 
answer any questions you may wish to address to him, and Mr. Charles 
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Coolidge, who, as you know, served as the organizing member of the 
panel of advisers who worked with me to prepare suggestions which 
were made to the President. 

I know that the members of this committee are thoroughly familiar 
with the recommendations of the President. However, I should like 
to review very briefly in my own words the points which the Presi- 
dent and I consider essential to an effective Department of Defense 
organization. 

The Armed Services Committee of the House has studied our ree- 
ommendations thoroughly and intelligently, and in my opinion should 
be commended, as it has been by the President and myself, for the 
good progress represented by the bill it reported out—H. R. 12541. 
This, of course, has now been passed by the House. 

This bill meets many of the objectives of the President’s proposal. 
However, in some important respects it falls seriously short of what 
we believe is required to give this Nation the defense organization 
it needs and should have. 

I plan to discuss with you in some detail the most important im- 
provements needed in the House bill. 

The President has said that unified commands are the cutting edge 
of our military machine—the units which must do the fighting. 

These unified commands must meet today’s need for quick decisions 
and greatly increased capability for rapid reaction. They must 
assure full concentration of our available power and the best potential 
use of our newest weapons. 

The unified command is the basis on which our modern combat 
forces must rest. To achieve combat commands that are truly unified 
the President has proposed certain improvements. ‘They are, briefly: 

A more direct chain of command between the Commander in Chief 
and the unified commander, and a clarification of command authority 
within the unified command. 

Provisions to make certain that the Secretary of Defense will get 
the most able military advice that can be obtained, both for strategic 
planning and for operation of the combatant forces. 

Another major area of improvement provided in the reorganization 
plan is that of research and development. Quite aside from our heavy 
rate of expenditure in this area—close to $6 billion a year—the sur- 
vival of the Nation depends upon our ability to achieve major suc- 
cesses on the technological front. 

H. R. 12541 accepts our recommendation that a major new position 
be created with the title of Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering. 

The Director will supervise and direct all research and develop- 
ment activities within the Department of Defense, most of which 
will continue to be done by the military departments themselves, and 
I think I should interpolate at this point that our brief is for this 
kind of unified direction of the research and development programs 
of all of the services and of the advanced research projects agency 
that there should be savings that can be made through avoiding some 
duplication that could very well run into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Finally, the President has made several proposals for clarifying 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense. This brings us to a major 
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oint of difference between the President’s recommendations and the 
Fouse bill. 

The National Security Act gives the Secretary of Defense “direc- 
tion, authority, and control” over his entire Department. But at the 
same time this law provides that the military departments are to be 
“separately administered” by their respective Secretaries. 

The President has recommended eliminating the provisions pre- 
scribing separate administration of the military departments as a 
means of reducing needless argument and misunderstanding which 
add to the difficulty of administering the Defense Department. 

The authority of the Secretary of Defense himself within the De- 
partment of Defense has not been questioned in my experience. The 
“separately administered” provision becomes a source of difficulty, 
however, when action is taken—as it must obviously be taken—to 
reach decisions on many matters which are susceptible of resolution 
at lower echelons. It gets in the way of achieving decision making 
by policy statements rather than by handling each case on an 
individual basis. 

The House bill contains the provisions that— 

Each military department shall be separately organized under its own 


Secretary and shall function under the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense— 


and here are the words I want to refer back to— 
exercised through the respective Secretaries of such Departments. 

This provision is sufficient close to the “separately administered” 
concept which is contained in the present law to constitute a continued 
hindrance to the clear and direct command authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The quarrel or difference we have is not with the words “separately 
organized” ; we are convinced that the individual military departments 
should be separately organized. 

Responsible decentralization is required in an organization as large 
and as complex as the Department of Defense. However, the words 
“exercised through the respective Secretaries of such Departments” 
carry the connotation that the military departments can be ap- 
proached in order to work out needed coordinating action only 
through the Secretary of Defense. They suggest that administration 
within the Department of Defense is to be given such rigidity that 
proper delegation of authority by the Secretary of Defense and by 
the Secretaries of the military departments is somehow to be dis- 
allowed—that normal staff activities are somehow to be circum- 
seribed—and that authority granted elsewhere in the bill is somehow 
to be restrained or conditioned, In short, the provision is cloudy 
both in its intent and its effect. 

There is ample evidence that the lower levels of management of 
the three military departments have at various times, separately and 
collectively, drawn from ambiguous language (that is, the present 
“separately administered” concept), a conviction that they may resist, 
forestall or shunt off guidance or direction stemming from the office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

At the House hearing General Twining and I offered to give ex- 
amples of this in executive session, but were not called upon to do so. 
If it is deemed important by you, as I gather it is, Mr. Chairman, 
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in your initial statement, we are prepared to give your committee 
a number of such examples, but we would very much prefer to do 
so in executive session. 

As long as there is any unclear language in the law on which the 
military departments can predicate a claim to autonomy or to the 
right to block normal and efficient staff procedure, then to that extent 
the clear and direct authority of the Secretary of Defense is ob- 
scured, and Defense efficiency is impaired. 

The words “exercised through the respective Secretaries of such 
Departments” lend themselves to the interpretation that the Secre- 
taries of the military departments in some manner stand between 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the respective military 
services, with authority to block proper delegation of authority and 
the free exchange of information and ideas between the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense and other members of the staff of the Secretary 
of Defense on the one hand, and the service secretaries, their Assistant 
Secretaries, and others in the military departments on the other 
hand. 

A second area in which we feel strongly that the House bill can 
and should be improved involves the process whereby the President 
or the Secretary of Defense may transfer, reassign, abolish, or con- 
solidate functions established by law, including the so-called com- 
batant functions or “roles and missions” specified in the National 
Security Act. 

There is no desire to change those functions as set forth in the act. 
The Army should continue to train primarily for land warfare, the 
Navy primarily for sea warfare, and the Air Force primarily for 
air warfare. 

There is no desire for authority to emasculate any of the four serv- 
ices. The desire is simply for the President and the Secretary of 
Defense to have authority to eliminate overlap and duplication in 
the application of the statutory language to specific instances or 
situations so that two services will not be claiming that each is en- 
titled to do the same thing. 

It is essential that the Secretary of Defense have the authority to 
make decisions in this area and to utilize our total military capabilities 
in the most effective way possible. 

The House bill provides an elaborate set of procedures covering 
such actions. Generally speaking, these procedures are more re- 
strictive than the present law with regard to the transfer, reassign- 
ment, abolishment or consolidation of service functions. They are 
theretofore totally inconsistent with other portions of the bill which 
are designed to clarify the authority of the Secretary of Defense, and 
to remove certain existing restrictions on that authority. 

Because of the proviso that no changes in major combatant func- 
tions can be made until after 60 days of continuous session of Con- 
gress, action important to the organization of our national defense 
could face delays of as much as 7 or 8 months. 

It is not believed that Congress would desire to permit delays of 
this nature as a result of legislation whose primary purpose is to ex- 
pedite the decisionmaking process. 

The provision in the House bill which gives the President the au- 
thority to alter functions in time of hostilities or imminent threat of 
hostilities does not rectify this situation. The old concept of the 
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“imminent threat of hostilities” is no longer meaningful in the tur- 
bulent and unsettled world of today. The “imminent threat of hos- 
tilities” may exist only for the few minutes that it would take for 
an intercontinental ballistic missile to span the ocean. 

Changes in functions must be made as necessary to keep up with 
the progress of technology and new weapons. Failure to keep our 
military organization up to date could severely handicap defense 

lanning and our combat effectiveness in time of war. It is not 

easible to make substantial changes in organization or functional 
responsibility when hostilities are in process or immediately threaten. 
he procedure which enables any member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff unilaterally to determine when a function is a major combatant 
function gives unprecedented power to a single individual who finds 
himself in disagreement with his military colleague, the Secretary 
of Defense and the President of the United States. Such an indi- 
vidual even though a minority of one, could block for many months 
action on a change of major importance to our efficient defenses. 

This provision establishes an effective military veto over civilian 
authority and judgment, instead of clarifying and enhancing civilian 
control in the Defense Department. It also encourages dissension 
among members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We urge that this section be revised as recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 

The third and final point of difference is the provision that au- 
thorizes the Secretary of a military department or a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to present recommendations to the Congress on 
his own initiative, after first so informing the Secretary of Defense. 
As you know, this has been in the law since 1949 and has been re- 
tained in the House bill. 

The fact that this right to appeal to the Congress has never been 
utilized in the past does not negate its disruptive influence. The 
mere existence of the right tends psychologically to undermine neces- 
sary administrative loyalties and to foster interservice rivalries and 
disunity. 

It is contrary to the principles of sound, healthy organization. In 
effect, it suggests to officials within the Department of Defense that 
if they are not able ot swing their colleagues or the Secretary of 
Defense to their own point of view, they can, on their own initiative, 
appeal to the Congress. 

This right is contrary to the normal relationships between the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government; it creates a 
divisive situation not found in any other executive department. 

Furthermore, the provision is not needed. Any strong disagree- 
ment in the Pentagon on an important issue is invariably known to 
the Congress, and Congress has the unchallenged right to summon 
any officer or official of the Department of Defense to testify on any 
matter that concerns it. Any such witness must respond frankly and 
fully in the light of his Bos forsee knowledge and experience. 

For these substantial reasons, we believe the present law detracts 
from the authority of the Secretary of Defense and the similar pro- 
vision in H. R. 12541 should be stricken. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I have pointed out 
3 points wherein we feel strongly that the House bill is deficient. 

While I have treated them separately, I should like to point out 
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that they are in essence different manifestations of the same major 
flaw: they continue, as the President has pointed out, to emphasize 
disunity and separatism within the Defense Department. 

They continue, as he has said— 
to imply congressional approval of wasteful duplications, administrative delays, 
and interservice rivalries. 

There are 2 or 3 other points of a somewhat technical nature where 
we think the reorganization bill can and should be improved. Mr. 
Coolidge is prepared to discuss these with you. 

In matters so importantly involving the Nation’s defenses we 
would be remiss in recommending anything short of the best possible 
organization. We believe that if the House bill is revised to correct 
the faults which, in our judgment, it now has, we will have legisla- 
tion which will greatly strengthen the operation of the Department 
of Defense and will enable us better to achieve national security and 
efficiency. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express these views. 

General Twining, Mr. Coolidge and I, as well as any other mem- 
bers of the Department whom you may wish to call, stand ready to 
answer any questions you may wish to address to us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeti. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, there have been very strong contentions that the 
duplication in the field of missiles, which has undoubtedly cost con- 
siderable money, has been caused by the Congress and that the 
Department had no power to do anything about it. 

As a matter of fact, your predecessor exercised authority in that 
field, did he not, by executive order ? 

Secretary McExroy. He designated the authority for the long- 
range missiles to the Air Force; I think that is what you may be 
referring to. 

Chairman Russetu. In other words, he undertook to limit the field 
of operation of the separate departments in the missile field? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right; he did, sir. 

As it happened, this followed, however, a period during which com- 
petitive development had gone on within two departments of the 
military. 

Chairman Russexy. All three of them are developing missiles; are 
they not? 

Secretary McExroy. They are all three developing missiles. 

However, the Navy, in developing its long-range missile, is doing 
so from a floating platform which I think is a natural thing. 

In the case of the Thor and the Jupiter, which are the principal 
‘ases in point, I think we have 2 services each 1 of them working 
on the development of a missile which would have the same mission. 

Chairman Russetu. The point I wanted to make is that the Depart- 
ment of Defense claimed and no one challenged the authority to pre- 
vent that duplication under existing law. 

Secretary McEnroy. There was no challenge of the authority of the 
Secretary. 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir; and he could have, by executive order 
within the Department, ordered either the Army or the Air Force to 
desist from all their research and development in the missile field. 

27306—58——2 
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Secretary McExroy. I believe that is quite true, Mr. Chairman. 

I would 1 like to add in relation to that, my statement has said, and 
I believe this: That there is really no lack ‘of authority in the Seer etary 
of Defense to take these actions. 

Chairman Russetx. That is my impression. 

Secretary McExroy. However, in parts of the Department that are 
of necessity run by lower levels of the Department, there have been, 
and are currently, occasions which ultimately may come to my own 
office for determination, if they are important enough, where subjects 
are not handled in a direct manner because there is a difference of 
opinion among the people involved, service, and Department of De- 
fense as to where the true authority lies. 

Chairman Russet. You do not think the Congress could have 
properly intruded into that situation and passed a law saying that one 
or the other of the branches should not develop any missiles ; do you? 

Secretary McExroy. Not to that extent, Mr. ‘Chairman. 

However, what we would like to be able to do and what our pro- 
posals here would permit, would be to have many of the right decisions 
made by the people who are below the position of the Secretary and 
made promptly. 

Now, at the present time under the present legislation there are de- 
lays. If there is a development of a kind of a loggerhead situation 
between the Department of Defense and the services, these things have 
to come into the Secretary’s office and of course that always takes time. 

Chairman Russety. Well, I will come to that in a moment or two, 
but I was going now to the authority of the Secretary of Defense, 
and also to establish responsibility, if there is any responsibility, for 
duplications in the missiles field. 

That has been the chief illustration of the expense incident to du- 
plication. You might be interested to know, you were not here at the 
time, that several members of this committee, time and again, urged 
your predecessor to take some action to coordinate and correlate ‘the 
missile development, to avoid this very waste that is now being charged 
to the Congress. 

We did not feel that we could sit here in committee and pass a law 
that would say one man down in one of the Departments should have 
charge of the missile development. 

We thought that was an administrative matter but for months prior 
to the order to which I referred, some of the members of this committee 
had urged your predecessor to do something to eliminate that dupli- 
cation by administrative order. 

Secretary McExroy. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that the action 
that has already been incorporated in this legislation, authorizing 
a single direction of the entire department in the research and engi- 
neering program, will help us avoid that kind of thing in the future 
in a very important way. Because I am sure you know, and I am sure 
most of you around this table know, once these programs get under way, 
as can happen in a situation where you have such novel weapons as the 
missiles have been, the problem of diverting that very vigorous atten- 
tion that is being given by an individual service is not a simple one. 

What needs to be done is that at the original planning stage it must 
be decided who is going to be assigned this particular job or that. 
In that way it seems to me we can avoid those very difficult situations 
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where a good deal of money has gone into a program, which has gone 
quite a ways down the road and where it then becomes a question of 
saying either stop this or transfer this to another service. Then you 
start getting involved in a service vested interest and so on—which can 
be easily understood because the people put their hearts into these 
things. 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 

Now to recur to the authority of the Secretary of Defense under 
existing law, and the propriety of any action by the Congress in the 
field of coordination of research. You assert the authority to create 
a department within the agency by Executive order to deal with that 
problem. 

Secretary McEnroy. There was the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. 

Chairman Russetu. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. I think I would like to refer to that and back 
to your statement in which you quoted Mr. Hensen, I believe that was 
the 

Chairman Russeixi. That was the Hensel decision, the decision bore 
his name, but I understand it was the product of the work of many 
attorneys including the General Counsel; that they all had contributed 
to it and all of them agreed that the decision defined the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McE roy. I have read that with great care because it is 
something of a bible within the Department of Defense. But in con- 
nection with this Agency, the Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
which we felt quite important to establish here in the Department, 
you may or may not recall, Mr. Chairman, that our authority to form 
this or gi anization was questioned. 

Chairman Russet. That authority was? 

Secretary McExroy. In the House. 

Chairman Russet. But you asserted it, and the Congress immedi- 
ately gave you, if there was any question about it, congressional auth- 
ority in that field. 

Secretary McE.roy. That is right. But I think there was not any 
doubt but that the House Armed Services Committee, at least, doubted 
that the Hensel decision was quite as controlling as I think we had 
concluded and still do conclude. 

in fact, our legal advice is that the Hensel decision definition of 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense is a correct one but there 
is a difference among good law yers in connection with the decision 
and L am referring to the good lawyers that are present in the House 
Armed Services Committee as one example. 

Chairman Russeiy. Mr. Secretary, going back here to the language 
of which you complain with respect to exercising authority through 
the respective Secretaries of such departments, you state that you 
have had no instance during your tenure when your authority was 
questioned ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I have had no single example. 

Chairman Russeii. Yes. Now, I have always believed that there 
is no power that is as complete as the power to discharge a man if there 
is any difference of opinion. That ends all arguments, and not only 
does it end all argument but it is something that people do not forget 
very soon. 
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There is no question about the power of removal of any Under Secre- 
tary or Secretary of any of the three Services, is there ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. No, there is none at all. 

Chairman Russety. What would you do if we deleted this lan- 
guage and someone down the line should resist your authority, claim- 
ing there was some statute, somewhere, that gave him ground to stand, 
and quarrel, and delay, and insist on the prerogatives of one of these 
separately organized services. What would you do? 

Secretary McExroy. I think this is one of the reasons nobody has 
challenged the authority of the Secretary. 

Once it comes into the Secretary’s office, I do not think there is any 
question that the language is very clear that the Secretary has author- 
ity, direction, and control which is quite complete. 

The problem arises in the necessity of administration of a tremen- 
dous operation where, as all of you know, some $40 billion is expended 
per year and where there are some 4 million people who are members 
of the military departments either as military employees or as civilian 
employees. 

When you have an operation as large as that there are many deci- 
sions—and I mean most of the decisions—which must be made down 
the line. The further down you go from the Secretary’s office, the 
more you find a tendency to resort to what we think of as the obstruc- 
tive language as an excuse for not moving in the direction in which 
the service does not want to move. That is the reason, Mr. Chairman, 
that we think that this language needs to be improved, not for me, 
not for the Secretary himself, but for the administration of the overall 
departmental activity. 

Chairman Russeiu. Well, do you think the mere fact that Congress 
passes a law is going to alter the first loyalty of a man to his branch 
that might cause him to try to find grounds and reasons for dis- 
senting ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Not by itself, Mr. Chairman, because I agree 
with what you said in your opening statement, that the best organiza- 
tion chart does not amount to much. The thing that is important 
is the people who fill the job and the spirit of the people. 

Now of course what we try to do, certainly what I have tried to 
do since I have been here is to develop the kind of spirit within our 
organization where they will want to do the kind of thing that is 
best for the overall department, and that is what we will continue 
to try to do. 

I think our job will be a great deal simpler if we get rid of some of 
this language that seems to continue to offer opportunity for people 
and, no doubt in some instances quite honestly, to resist what I be- 
lieve Congress regards as adequate authority. 

Chairman Russeiu. I go back to my view, which is perhaps a harsh 
one, that the discharge of one man would eternally resolve that with- 
out Congress having to make a major issue over language. I don’t 
think that any act that the Congress passed, or might pass, defining 
authority can, of itself, eliminate any administrative error in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I just do not think that the Congress has that power. 

Secretary McExroy. No, it will help. 

What it will also do, I think, from the standpoint of Congress, Mr. 
Chairman, is to really nail the monkey on to the back of the Secretary. 
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I think so long as there is this feeling of uncertainty and authority, 
the Secretary does not quite carry the degree of responsibility that 
you have a right to put on him. 

Chairman Russetxi. Well, I had almost arrived at a different con- 
clusion. 

I had apprehended that the insistence on eliminating this language 
was to permit the Assistant Secretaries in the Department of Defense 
to direct the several services in their name, rather than in the name 
of the Secretary. 

Secretary McE roy. Well, under this proposed language, the As- 
sistant Secretaries will be in a stronger position to work out coordi- 
nated direction of the department. 

However 

Chairman Russetn. Mr. Secretary, these Assistant Secretaries are 
not always in office long, and speaking for myself, I would be some- 
what loath to give them these powers unless they were going to be 
exercised in the name of the Secretary of Defense. 

This language seems to me to sort of create a chain of command 
from the Secretary of Defense down through these other people, and 
it appears to me that we are dividing the responsibility—taking it 
away from the Secertary and saying to the Assistant Secretaries, 
“Now, whatever you think, you can order this service to do, and it does 
not have to be in the name of the Secretary of Defense.” 

I think any important order, particularly going to some of the issues 
that are raised in this bill, should be in the name of the Secretary. He 
ought to assume responsibility for it. I do not think an Assistant 
Secretary who has been in here for 6 months or 6 years ought to be 
permitted to assume those powers and those responsibilities. They 
belong to the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I do not differ with that, sir, that the 
order should be issued, when issued, in the name of the Secretary of 
Defense. But in the administration of a department of this size there 
must be important lieutenants of the Secretary who work out in dis- 
cussion—and free discussion with the services—just how these coordi- 
nate positions should be established. 

Now, I can assure you that it does happen, particularly in certain 
areas of the responsibilities of the services, that there is real resist- 
ance to the working out these coordinate positions. And yet they must 
be established. 

Now the Secretary cannot do them all. He has got to have help. 

I think that the point that you have raised about the relatively brief 
service of some of our Assistant Secretaries is a matter that is regret- 
table. The reason for that is, I suppose, a variety of reasons, which 
you probably do not want to discuss here. But the Secretary of De- 
fense might as well be taxed with the responsibility for the quality of 
his people. If they are not good enough, then I think he is wrong. 
But if they are good enough to handle this subordinate responsibility 
to the Secretary so that the Secretary’s authority can spread through- 
out the Department, then there should be clarification in the law so 
that there will not be a real deterrent to the working out of their posi- 
tion, because there are certain things that now take months, that should 
take, it seems to me, weeks, and no longer, and sometimes days. 

Chairman Russeiu. Well, I still say it gets back to the forcing of 
recognition of authority. 
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Now you refer to these Assistant Secretaries as being your people. 
The respective Secretaries of the Departments are also your people. 
I don’t assume they would want to leave one of those in there if you 
heartily disapproved of him. 

Secretary McEtroy. No; that is correct. 

Chairman Russet. It would seem to me that this language that is 
so highly controversial only undertakes to establish somewhat of a 
chain of command as you have in the military organization. 

The man who is in command of the forces does not try to go down 
and tell the platoon leader to move out on some hill. He sends an 
order down to the commanding officer of that outfit and tells him to 
send a platoon out. The platoon leader does not tell them he is in 
trouble, and I do not see why that same rule could not apply in this 
chain of command established here through the respective secretaries 
of the Department. 

If you order one of them to do something, or give him a blanket 
order, affecting a broad variety of action within the Department, it 
is his responsibility to see that it is carried out and carried out right 
now. If it were not done, and you would just one time get one new 
Secretary of one of these Departments, this would no longer be an 
issue and no amount of legislating by Congress, in my judgment, can 
completely eliminate it unless the Secretary of Defense is determined 
to insist on his authority and exercise it in such a manner that those 
who carry out his commands will see that they are enforced. 

Secretary McExroy. I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, that orders of 
the Secretary which are not observed by people in the Department will 
be taken care of by further action of the Secretary. 

My only point 1s—and it is hard, I suppose for anyone not in the 
Department to understand it as clearly as we think we do—that many 
of these matters have to be worked out so that there will be coordinate 
action of the various services. 

This must happen. You cannot have the services running off in a 
variety of directions on such things as personnel policy, on such things 
as the handling of what we call properties and installations, because, 
for example, if one service is giving up some sort of a camp or base, 
and another service may have some use for it, they cannot take action 
individually. So there must be coordinating groups, and these groups 
are called Assistant Secretaries of the Department of Defense. 

Now, if the Department were a small one, the Secretary himself 
would do all of this. The Department is not a small one; it is a tre- 
mendous one, and because of that these things must be done by the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense and there must be free development 
of position by free interchange of views in these matters among the 
various opposite numbers that these Assistant Secretaries have in the 
individual services. 

Now I think there is an apprehension that an assistant secretary 
will issue an order which is a final order against the service which 
the service does not wish. 

What happens here is quite different from that, Mr. Chairman. 
On a matter which must be coordinated, and you would agree it would 
have to be coordinated, a common point of view is reached, and then 
this thing is brought before the Armed Forces Policy Council, which 
isa statutory body. 
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This is then covered by a directive which is issued by the Secretary 
of Defense. But all the initial work of developing the common point 
of view which is to be incorporated in that directive has all been done 
beforehand, it must have been done beforehand by such people as the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, who has that particular area of respon- 
sibility, and his opposite number in the service. 

Now the thing that we are asking for here and that we think must 
happen is that there be no uncertainty in the minds of the service 
representatives who might be participating in these discussions that 
the Department of Defense has the responsibility and authority to 
develop this coordinate position. 

There is no question, Mr. Chairman, that if any service secretary 
resisted and objected to any one of these directives he has the full 
opportunity himself to come to the Secretary of Defense and I would 
expect him to doso. 

But on the other hand, if his assistant secretary or his designated 
executive in whatever area this might be—personnel, administration, 
or property, whatever it happened to be—could work out these things 
with the representative of the Assistant Secretary in the Department 
of Defense, then he also would have had time saved because he has a 
tremendous job of administration that he must delegate. 

So to me it is the kind of thing which anyone who has had a re- 
sponsibility which I have had in a much smaller way in business, can 
only see as a logical and reasonable way for a man to administer. 

This has been pretty wordy and I do not like to be 

Chairman Russet. That is a good statement, and I think it out- 
lines very clearly the difficulties that we all know exist in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. But you do not propose to change the procedure. 
You just outlined if this language is changed 

Secretary McExroy. No, we would not change the procedure at 
all. 

Chairman Russetu. It would be the same procedure ? 

Secretary McEtroy. What we would expect would be that these 
things would go a good deal faster and there would be a good deal 
less bickering and fussing as to who has what authority and we 
would get the result a good deal faster. 

We have it anyway but you have to bang through it for a period of 
sometimes weeks and months whereas you ought to get to your answer 
within a short period of time. 

Chairman Russetn. I agree completely and I want to make it per- 
fectly clear here that I am in favor of giving the Secretary of Defense 
all the authority that he needs to carry out the responsibilities of his 
office. 

They are vast responsibilities, they are vital to this Nation and its 
future, and they, of course, relate to the expenditure of tremendous 
sums of money that are extracted from the taxpayers; but I don’t 
think that by changing the language in the bill, Congress could change 
the minds of men within the Department when the Secretary already 
has the authority to do anything in the Department that he wants to 
do, with certain exceptions relating to the combatant functions. 

Secretary McExroy. If the Secretary could do it all I really would 
not——— 
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Chairman Russet. You cannot do it any more than a general in 
command, than General Eisenhower could have done when he was 
in command of all the forces in Europe, but you can lay down an 
overall program and you can certainly see that it is carried out 
expeditiously. 

ould it help you any if we were to spell out in this bill some lan- 
guage, roughly along this line— 
that the President is authorized to empower the Secretary of Defense to 
discharge immediately any Secretary or Assistant Secretary within the Depart- 
ment of Defense if such Secretary or Assistant Secretary fails, refuses, or 
unduly delays the immediate implementation or enforcement of any order or 
policy of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Secretary of Defense shall be the sole judge as to what constitutes 
failure, refusal, or undue delay as set forth in this section. 

_ you think that would help you any, some language along that 
ine ? 

I want you to have the authority. I want to make it clear. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to consider that, Mr. Chairman. 
You have devoted considerable thought to that in writing it down. 

My own belief would be that that authority exists in the hands of 
the Renieteny now. But I would like to give consideration to that if 
it is agreeable and consult with my advisers and report on it at a 
later time. 

Chairman Russexx. All right, sir, I am inclined to agree with you. 

Secretary McErroy. I think we have the authority now. 

Chairman Russet. It would seem to me that no authority is so 
paramount and so complete as the power to discharge or to remove. 
All other details are practically meaningless. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, Mr. Chairman, here is where these things 
happen. They do not—it is not the Assistant Secretaries. 

hairman Russet. No, sir, but this language would cover the serv- 
ice Secretary, too. If he fails, refuses, or delays in any instance in 
carrying out your policies and your orders, then he is subject to im- 
mediate removal. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, to a considerable extent, this is not that 
he refuses tocarry outa policy. 

Chairman Russetx. Or delays it ? 

Secretary McEtroy. This happens in the development of policy, in 
the major instances. This process that I describe, Mr. Chairman, 
where there needs to be coordinate action developed, is the kind of 
thing that really involves the development of the policy. There they 
potentially have, and do have, debate, but you should not have the 
kind of debate that is simply obstruction and that stems from a belief 
on the part of the service that the Department of Defense is getting 
into an area which is really none of its business. That happens, and 
we think it happens partly because of language which is uncertain 
in the legislation and which we are asking to be corrected. 

Chairman Russetxi. Yes, sir. Now, coming down, Mr. Secretary, 
to the portion of your statement that relates to the transfer, reassign- 
ment, and abolition of the major combatant functions established by 
law. You make a very fair statement here of your belief in the 
identity of the services, we will say, and you briefly outline their ma- 
jor combatant functions, and I do not quarrel with your views, but 
you, of course, realize that the Congress is not legislating here just on 
the theory that you will always be Secretary of Defense. 
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We are passing laws here now that we think will protect the country 
under good administration, or bad administration, or indifferent 
administration in the Department of Defense. 

You have at the present time, I believe, the authority to abolish, 
transfer, or consolidate any function that is not a combatant function 
established by an act of Congress. 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct; on notification to the com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Russetz. Yes. To what extent have you exercised that 
function ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I was about to exercise the function in 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency, Mr. Chairman, but it was 
concluded by the House, and I think concurred in by the Senate, that 
they preferred not to see that that power existed, and preferred to 
incorporate that separate language of authorization which you are 
familiar with, which was referred to here earlier; that is the only oc- 
casion I have had since I have been around to make use of that 
authority. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, now, to give the Congress credit for occa- 
sionally having a high purpose, it could have been that some of us 
supported it to make it absolutely clear that this organization should 
function. That could have been the purpose that moved some people 
to support it. 

Secretary McEtroy. I was appreciative of the action taken by Con- 
gress. I had no objection to the fact that they preferred to handle it 
in the way that they did, but I think that the only reason I would 
raise the point is that there is, I believe, in people of good will and 
good purpose, some difference of opinion as to just what the clear 
authority of the Secretary of Defense is. 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes, sir. I understand, from your statement, 
there is no violent disagreement with the language of the House bill 
that deals with unified commands ? 

Secretary McExroy. No; I think it is good language. There is a 
technical word change, and I really believe it is technical, which is 
one to which I referred toward the end of my statement, which we can 
either discuss here now or, if you wish, we might take all of those at 
some later time when Mr. Coolidge 

Chairman Russet. If it is altogether technical, we will pass it over. 

Secretary McErroy. We think it is. Now, of course, someone may 
decide it is more than technical, but we are not inclined to think of it, 
ourselves, in any way except as a technical change. 

Chairman Russeixi. There is authority there to relieve the doubts 
that have been cast on the present system ; that some department might 
withdraw their forces from the command. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Russexti. They cannot do that, under the House Jan- 
guage. ; apes 

Secretary McExroy. That is right, and I think it is a very pro- 
nounced improvement in a major area. I think it is important and 
well done. 

Chairman Russetz. And any question that has heretofore existed 
about the statutory command authority of the Air Force Chief of Staff 
or the Navy Chief of Operations is resolved by the House language ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is our belief, sir. 
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Chairman Russet. In the definition of “combatant functions,” do 
you consider the provision that requires that the Marine Corps be or- 
ganized to have 3 divisions and 3 air wings as “a function established 
by law to be performed by the Department of Defense, or any officer 
or agency thereof,” and, thus, subject to reassignment or abolition or 
consolidation within 30 days after a report is made to Congress, or is 
that considered a major combatant function assigned to the military 
service ? 

Secretary McExroy. We think that is, clearly, a major combatant 
function. 

Chairman Russet. The act that prescribes the composition of the 
force then, you think, falls within the combatant function ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would say so, clearly. 

Chairman Russetz. Yes, sir. I do not ask you to do it now, as I 
realize these matters are highly technical, but if you could furnish the 
committee a departmental definition of “a function authorized by law 
to be performed by the Department of Defense” and spelled out in the 
new bill, “a function established by law to be performed by the De- 
partment of Defense or any officer or agency thereof,” I would like 
very much to have it. 

Specifically, I want to know if you interpret the function to include 
such things as organization and strength of subordinate elements of 
the Department and things of that kind. 

Secretary McExtroy. We will file that for the record. 

Chairman Russetx. Yes; I wish that you would do that. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 1, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearings before your committee on June 17, 
you requested that we furnish the committee a definition of the term “function 
authorized by law to be performed by the Department of Defense.” This lan- 
guage appears in the existing National Security Act, and similar language 
(“established by law”) appears in the House bill (H. R. 12541). 

Within the Department of Defense this phrase has been construed to mean a 
function authorized by specific statute as distinguished from a function per- 
formed on the basis of an administrative determination under a general statute. 

Several typical examples of cases in which a report to the Committees on 
the Armed Services were considered to be required under section 202 (c) (5) 
of the National Security Act, as amended, have been brought to my attention. 
On April 11, 1951, the Secretary of Defense reported the transfer from the 
then existing Munitions Board to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power and Personnel) of certain functions relating to the preparation of esti- 
mates of personnel requirements and consolidation of personnel requirements 
for use in evaluation of the feasibility of strategic operations. These functions 
were specifically assigned by statute to the Munitions Board under section 213 
(ce) (4) and (9). 

On August 7, 1954, the Secretary of Defense reported to the Committees on 
the Armed Services the proposed transfer from the Inspector General of the 
Army to the Secretary of the Army (subject to redelegation) of the function 
of designating subsistence articles to be sold by commissaries to officers and 
enlisted men of the Army. This function was specifically vested by statute, 
section 114 Revised Statutes (now codified 10 U. S. Code, sec. 4621). 
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If our interpretation of the phrase in question does not coincide with yours, 
we shall be glad to ask our General Counsel’s office to pursue the matter further 
with your legal counsel. 

Sincerely, 
NEIL McELRoy. 

Chairman Russex.u. I have some questions I want to ask General 
Twining, but I do not want to consume all the time myself, so I will 
turn the questioning over to Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sauronsraty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary 
I was sorry not to be here at the opening of your statement, but I was 
at another meeting that was rather important. 

May I ask just a very few questions ? 

First, are you satisfied with the bill that the House has reported 
except for the three principal points that you have brought up, to- 
gether with some other technical changes that Mr. Coolidge will 
suggest as pr actical ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, we are, sir. 

Senator Sauronsraty. So that from the point of view of this com- 
mittee, if the committee favorably reports this bill as it now is, or 
with the 3 principal changes or some part of those 3 principal changes, 
which, 1 in its opinion, is adv isable, then the bill would be satisfactory ? 

Secretary McExroy. It would, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLtt. Now can you detail for my benefit, and I 
hope for the benefit of the other members of the committee, how an 
onda is now issued to a unified command. How differently would 
an order be issued if the language “through their respective Secre- 
taries” is stricken out, as you suggested ? 

Secretary McExroy. I would be glad to do that, but since General 
Twining is here and since this isa 

Senator Saurronsrauu. I really want your conception because you 
are the Secretary of Defense and the order will be issued in your 
name. So I would like to see what your understanding of it is. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. I will be glad to do that. 

The present system is as follows: 

The President, of course, makes the determination of a military 
action, but he then uses the Secretary of Defense as his immediate 
agent. 

The staffing is done in the Joint Chiefs, but it is then referred for 
operational designation to the unified command to that one of the 
services that has previously been designated as the executive agent. 

In most instances, in fact I think in all instances that I am familiar 
with, the service is designated as executive agent which has the greatest 
proportion: ite interest in that particular area upon that interest. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Mr. McElroy, if it might be simplified, take 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, that is a specific instance under 
the unified command of the Navy. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator SauronsTAatt. Assume you wanted to put an order out to 
the admiral, Admiral Brown, is it ? 

Secretary McE roy. Yes. 

Senator SauttronsTaLL. How would you do it now and how would 
you do it if this bill became law ? 
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Secretary McExroy. Well, in the present instance, it goes to the 
Joint Chiefs and then through the Department of the Navy and then 
to the Chief of Naval Operations to the commander of the 6th Fleet. 

The relief of the limitation on number of officers in the Joint Staff 
which would be required before this can be done has been taken care of 
in the House bill. 

Under the new system the order will go from the President to the 
Secretary of Defense to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where the staff work 
will include the staffing of the actual operational orders in a new sec- 
tion of the Joint Staff and then directly from the Joint Chiefs through 
its staff to the unified command. 

You will thereby eliminate one link in the chain of command. You 
will not go through your individual service which currently is being 
used under the executive agent principle. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Do T endaretnd from what you said, that 
the House bill does provide the Joint Chiefs of Staff with a sufficient 
staff to carry out what you want ? 

Secretary McEtroy. It does. It has increased the number of offi- 
cers authorized to the Joint Staff from a maximum of 210 to a max- 
imum of 400. 

The rest of the change can be made and will be made by Executive 
order of the President, but it could not be made until there would be 
adequate officer strength in the Joint Staff to implement such a decision, 
and that is provided in the House bill. 

Senator Sarronstatu. So that the words you object to in the House 
bill are the words that it would have to go through the respective 
Secretary, in this instance the Secretary of the Navy, and the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Secretary McE troy. We are not concerned about the language; 
there is nothing we are asking to be changed here which really involves 
the unified command. 

The unified command is clearly taken care of in the House bill. 

Our concern in the changes that we are asking lies in the area of the 
administration of the Department of Defense. 

Senator Satronstatu. That I didn’t understand. So that you are 
satisfied with these words about “through the respective Secretaries,” 
so far as the unified command problem? 

Secretary McEnroy. The language on unified command clearly 
protects us from having any gray area of doubt as far as the unified 
command is concerned. 

Senator SatronsTa.u. So that then the language of the House bill 
to which you object is on ordinary questions of administration ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. Efficient operation of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Senator SarronsraLu. All right. Now give an example of what 
you would consider an ordinary administrative question because that 
difference is a new one to me. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Many of these things fall in the area of the establishment of per- 
sonnel policy. A very good example at the present time which is 
under consideration is the personnel policy under which we will op- 
erate in the application of the newly authorized compensation sched- 
ules in the new pay bill. 
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There must be coordinate action among the various services in the 

application of these newly authorized pay schedules. 
ou will recall what I am referring to, the special compensation for 
proficiency and things of that sort. 

We have many things in the area of personnel administration. 

The officer structure is under current consideration—the percentage 
of officers in relationship to total force levels—and this becomes a 
matter of very considerable congressional interest at the present time. 

As you decline in your total force levels you have a natural tendency 
for the percentage of officers to go up. 

It may be a right thing to do or maybe it isn’t a right thing to do 
and it may be different for one service as against another. 

But all of that kind of thing must be developed policywise on a 
coordinate basis, and those are some examples. 

TI could give you many others. 

Senator Sattonsrati. Then in your statement you said you did 
not object to the word “organized,” but you did object to the words 
“exercised through the respective Secretary of such department.” 

Now, if the services are separately organized, you have got to have 
some head of those services through whom you issue your orders, 
do you not ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. But the concern that we have 
about the language is if the desires of the Secretary of Defense must 
be exercised only through the Secretaries of the services, it makes it 
a matter of resistance within the services for the Secretary of Defense 
to have any of this administration handled by some of his subordinate 
people who, in this instance, would be Assistant Secretaries or other 
people such as Mr. Holaday, Director of Missiles, and Mr. Roy 
Johnson, who is head of ARPA, and so on. 

The specific designation of the Secretaries of the services as the 
people through whom the Secretary of Defense must work makes 
it, in our judgment from the experience we have had under this sep- 
arately administered language, makes us very apprehensive that we 
will continue to have the difficulty in arriving at decisions down scale 
in our Department as we must do in many of the decisions of the 
Department. 

Senator Sautonstaty. Then we do come back to what the Chair- 
man was asking you about the strength of the words to be able to 
fire a man if you really wanted to do it? 

Secretary McErroy. Except it never comes to that, Senator. In 
most of the instances you never know about it. I never learn about 
them. These things are going on just day in and day out, and if it 
gets a be a terrific row then I guess it comes to the Secretary. 

But so many of these things which are simply, as Mr. Coolidge 
says, “sand in the gears,” are things which mean you just don’t get 
things done. Ultimately, I am sure they result in waste of money 
at the very least, and what is much more critical now is that we just 
don’t have time in the kind of pressures we have got, to provide the 
best defense for the country, to be efficient. We just cannot do it 
in this country. 

Senator Sarronsraty. Then to sum it up, you are satisfied with 
the language so far as the unified command is concerned and your 
authority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff over the unified command. 
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Where you want the language of the House bill strengthened is in 
the ordinary day-to-day administrative functions of the various 
departments ¢ 

ecretary McExroy. That is correct, sir. 

The command problem, I believe, has been very well handled by 
the House bill. I think it was essential that those improvements be 
made and I am pleased to say this was equally well determined by 
the House Committee and by the House itself. 

Senator SatronstaLu. May I turn to your second point about func- 
tions and changing functions. Not to go into it in detail, but will 
this language in the House bill weaken the authority that you now 
have so far as functions are concerned that are not combat functions? 

In other words, you take the Hensel decision and work under that, 
this bill would weaken the authority that you have under that? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

Senator Sarronsratv. So either we change this language to give 
you the powers you now have under noncombat functions or leave it 
out entirely ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think I should say in all honesty to this 
committee that in the President’s own bill in order to make com- 
batant and noncombatant functions together, the President’s original 
bill provided a 30-day notification substitution for the zero day notifi- 
cation in the present act. 

But this was for the purpose of having all functions, both combat- 
ant and noncombatant functions, handled on a more flexible basis, 
and in doing so, there was a retreat in the belief that this was a good 
thing to do, to a 30- day notification instead of a zero day notification. 

Senator Savronstaty. The definition of a m: ijor combatant func- 
tion, under the terms of the House bill, really leaves the question to 
a single member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine what a 
major combatant function, is that correct 

Secretary McE troy. That is correct. If a single member of the 
Joint Chiefs objects to a transfer, that objection in itself makes of 
that particular function a major combatant function. 

That, we think, is almost not a right thing to do. In fact we don’t 
think it is right. 

Senator SavronsraLy. Assume that this language stayed in, there 
could be a difference of opinion, could there not, between yourself as 
Secretary of Defense, and a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to 
whether an order was, when issued by you, a major combatant function 
or not? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would say it would almost certainly be a dif- 
ference, because the Secretary wouldn’t bring the question up unless 
he believed in it, and if this individual chief objected then there 
would be that difference of opinion automatically. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. I don’t want to be repetitious, but assume 
that a missile’s range of over or under 500 miles determined whether 
it belonged to the Army or, say, to the Air Force, and you might 
make the decision that this was not a change in a major ‘combatant 
function, and the Army Chief of Staff might say it was. Is that a 
goodexample/ If not, what isa good example / 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think that would quite be one. I can 
give some examples which are current, but I think they might involve 
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some contention so I will take one that happened a while ago. The 
decision was taken at one point that you would do away with the 
cavalry, a decision that would be regarded by the Army, let’s say, as 
something they would not approve. They would so say and if they 
did say so then it would come to Congress for its consideration under 
the proceedings fixed in the House bill. 

Now, this decision was made at one point, and I presume it could 
have been made by a Secretary of Defense, that the thing to do was 
to go into mechanized kind of operation instead of the use of the horse 
cavalry. 

Yet, “ don’t doubt that there was great resistance at that time. 

Senator SattonsTaLu. Just to make one more point clear: If this 
language was left in the bill finally, that is as it came through the 
House and Senate and went to conference, certainly we should make 
clear what is the responsibility of the Secretary of Defense where he 
might differ from a single member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, in my opinion, this part of the House 
legislation does need some work, quite obviously. 

Senator Sanronsraw. Now, let me turn to your third point: Is 
your request to strike out the right of appeal principally one of 
psychology ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. It is, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Then, equally true, this may give to Congress 
a greater confidence that no one man could be in ‘control, so it is a 
question of balancing psychologies, is it not ? 

Secretary McErroy. That, Tam sure, is a good deal of what is in- 
volved in much of this debate that: is going on right now on these 
three major questions that have been raised by the administration. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Well, two of them are realistic, Mr. McEI- 
roy. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well two certainly are, but so is the third, be- 
cause there is a great deal in the administration of the Department of 
Defense that falls in the area of psychology. 

In the President’s judgment and in mine, as well, we need, in admin- 
istering this huge department in this activity which is so important to 
our national security, all the help we can get in the legislation to 
avoid any devisiveness. 

I personally can’t believe that there would be any deterrents to con- 
gressional investigation of what we do in the Department of Defense 
if this were stricken from the law, because it is such an easy matter 
for it to become known to the Members of Congress that there is some 
major concern on the part of some people, qualified people in the 
Department of Defense, concerning what is going on and then the 
Congress has all of the authority to call up our people, the Secretary 
included, and ask them about it. 

I don’t see that it is necessary for the Congress to have its 

Senator Satronstauy. In other words, the congressional question 
of psychology or doubt, they can cure? You can’t cure it with the 
language that is now in the bill, that is the point that you make. 

Secretary McE.roy. That is our position, sir. 

Senator Satronsratu. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. Mr. Secretary, if one of the Joint Chiefs should 
arbitrarily and unreasonably come in with some question that didn’t 
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really relate to a major combatant function, an arbitrary and un- 
reasonable Secretary of Defense could declare an imminent threat of 
hostilities and he could prevail anyway. 

You could just carry it right on under the House bill. 

Secretary McErroy. I don’t think 

Chairman Russe.u. I think one is about as unlikely as the other. 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think you want to do that. I think 
imminent threat of hostilities which is in the House legislation is the 
kind of thing that you resort to very hesitatingly, 1 would think, 
because it involves international implications that I think would be 
rough. 

Chairman Russety. Well, I am of the opinion that a member of 
the Joint Chiefs would have to have something pretty substantial 
before he would go challenging the man who had the power to extin- 
guish his office. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I have that feeling about the third point 
which Senator Saltonstall was just referring to. One of the reasons, 
I think you had almost—in fact I know of no use having been made 
of that third point of the right of the service Secretary or the indi- 
vidual Chief to notify the Secretary he was going to do this and then 
come up and talk about what he doesn’t think was being well done in 
the Department. This is the kind of thing that brings him in such 
immediate and complete conflict with the Department of which he is 
a part that it makes it very difficult for him to continue as a member. 

Chairman Russetu. I don’t think it’s ever been done. It may have. 

Secretary McExtroy. And, moreover, you see he does not need to 
expose himself to that now. Any one of the people around this table 
might simply talk to him in an informal way about something with 
respect to the Department of Defense and it wouldn’t be any formal 
presentation. 

This would be an indication to one of the committee members here 
that there was something going on that someone felt was quite wrong 
and, in that case, some sort of a hearing would be organized. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Krerauver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to congratulate you upon your obvious sin- 
cerity in trying to bring about Sethe efficiency in the Department of 
Defense. 1 think most of your points are well taken in general, but 
when you get down to specifics, you, of course, run into considerable 
difficulty. 

I was interested, Mr. McElroy, in just how the separate depart- 
ments would operate under the plan that you are proposing. 

You say you want each military department to be organized under 
its own Secretary, but then when it comes to their operation, the 
orders will come through the Secretary of Defense, through you, with- 
out going through the respective Secretary. Just what would they 
have left to do? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the command authority would no longer 
be theirs. The command authority would go, as was indicated, di- 
— from the Secretary through the Joint Chiefs through the com- 
mand. 

Their close relationship with that activity would be maintained by 
the representation on the Chiefs of Staff of their Chief of service. 
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Their own Chief would be, of course, a member of the Joint Chiefs, 
so that the liaison would be automatic. 

But the responsibilities that would remain, Senator Kefauver, in 
response to your question, would be everything except command. 

n other words, it would be recruitment, it would be training, it 
would be procurement, it would be research and development, it would 
be budgeting, it would be all of the functions now except for what is 
really not a very important part of what they do even under the 
present conditions : the command part of the job. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, sir, isn’t command so closely related to 
supplies and procurement and research and development that it is 
very difficult to separate one from the other ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, their obligations under this kind of a 
concept are to support all the commands so they obviously have to 
keep in very close touch with what the command setup is, the unified 
command setup, so that the closeness of the understanding of what 
is going on must be very tight and will be. But it seems very clear 
that with a constantly reducing period of warning which we are com- 
ing up to, we must have the most direct possible line of command from 
the President to the unified command; but that does not mean that 
we are not disposed to keep the services right in the midst of what 
is going on, but not for command purposes. 

That is the thing that says whether you are really going to be able 
to use these forces that we put so much money in, in time to be effec- 
tive in an actual combat situation. 

Senator Kerrauver. From a chain of command viewpoint they 
would be as well off, or perhaps better off, in calling the heads of the 
military departments, the Secretaries, if they should be under Sec- 
retaries of the Navy or the Air Force or the Army, directly under the 
Secretary of Defense, both for command and for organizational 
purposes ? 

Secretary McEzroy. Well, we still would not want the command to 
go through them. On the administration of the balance of the re- 
sponsibilities, we did consider that very carefully and when the several 
investigators who worked with me under Mr. Coolidge’s guidance— 
we talked this over pretty hard. It has certain psychological aspects 
that could be regarded as favorable for unification. 

Our conclusion was that we would prefer to leave the separate sec- 
retaryships on the assumption that Congress would act favorably on 
our recommendation that this separately administered language be 
dropped, our belief being that if the separately administered language 
were removed from the legislation, the fact that the civilian heads of 
the individual services would still be called Secretaries would not be 
an encouragement to set separate action. 

Senator Symrneton. Will the Senator yield to me so I could ask a 
question of the Chair? 

Senator Keravver. I was going to pass on because I know other 
Senators want to ask questions. 

I presume we will be able to ask further questions. I will ask no 
further questions now. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, the Assistant Secretary, the 
Comptroller, is before the Appropriations Subcommittee this morn- 
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ing, and I would like to go over there and ask some questions. To- 
morrow the Air Force comes before that committee, of which, thanks 
to yo I am an ad hoc member and I would like to be there also. 

am wondering what the plans are with respect to the Secretary 
of Defense, because I would like to have a couple of hours of question- 
ing him so this subject can be clarified. And I was just wondering 
what the Chair could do for me in this regard. 

Chairman Russetx. I want to afford you, Senator Symington, every 
opportunity to ask any questions that may occur to you, but, of course, 
we also have conflicts in committee and it is impossible for a man to 
be in two places at one time and one committee cannot completely 
stand still. 

Is there any way that we could reconcile this?) Could you ask some 
questions over there and then come over here ? 

Senator Symrneron. If the Chair would approve it, I would work 
it out with Secretary McElroy and just have a reporter here and 
just ask some question if I may. 

Chairman Russetu. I certainly want to see you have an opportunity 
and you will. 

We are going to have the Secretary and General Twining back here 
tomorrow. I don’t know whether we will conclude with them tomor- 
row or not. We may have them here at a later day. 

Senator Symrneton. If I cannot be here tomorrow, would it be 
possible to call them back here so I could ask questions at the bottom 
of the list ? 

I would like to hear the Air Force hearing before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee tomorrow. 

Chairman Russetu. I am sure we can work it out somehow for you 
to have an opportunity. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. I want to say for the benefit of you, Senator 
Symington, and other members of the committee, we have a consider- 
able number of nominations in the committee that I hope to pass 
on in executive session before we adjourn today. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of 
leaving my proxy with the Chair? 

Chairman Russet. I thank the Senator. Senator Flanders. 

Senator Franpers. Thank you. Mr. Secretary, I am trying to 
get an overall, perhaps unduly simplified understanding of this 
situation. 

Is it true to say that there is a civilian chain of command and a 
military chain of command ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. There is a combatant chain 
of command and an administrative chain of command; yes. 

Senator FLANpers. Yes; well that is perhaps the thing I need to 
understand, just in those terms, combatant and noncombatant. 

In any case the President, as Commander in Chief, is the source 
of authority? It comes from him to you?! 

Now in what you call the “combatant” under this bill, it goes im- 
mediately to the Joint Chiefs for distribution there in accordance 
with their determination and your assent ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator FLianpers. Now, are all noncombatant elements that have 
to be administered in the civilian chain ? 
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Secretary McExroy. They are in the civilian chain except, of 
course, that there may be quite a considerable amount of advice that 
comes to the civilian chain from the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes? 

Secretary McExroy. For the guidance of the civilian administra- 
tion. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, but the administration, noncombatant, 
comes normally through civilians through the Secretaries of the 
services ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I would say that is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes. I think that is, I hope that is clear, 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, the only thing—to be sure we are realiz- 
ing all of the thing—is that with the military advice being so neces- 
sary in the determination of those things as the requirements of—— 

Senator Franpers. Yes. The civilian secretaries don’t live in a 
watertight compartment ? 

Secretary McExroy. No. 

Senator FLianpers. And they must of necessity serve the services? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Franpers. And the services indicate, have the responsi- 
bility for indicating, their requirements ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Fianpers. I might just observe that whereas through the 
civilian chain you do state a complete authority for dispensing with 
a person who was not particularly constructive, through the military 
chain that is only done by court-martial or with court-martial in 
the background, even if it is not used. That is, your authority does 
not extend in the military chain the same way as it does in the 
civilian ? 

Secretary McE troy. What happens in a situation like that is more 
likely for a transfer to occur to rather undesirable duty. { Laughter. ] 

Senator Fianpers. Suburban beat, to use police terms. 

I think now we will go to page 5 where you are discussing this 
Secretary area, and I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have informally 
discussed that matter with you briefly. 

I was surprised to find when I came on this committee some years 
ago that the authorization of a general continued perpetually, the 
authorization process, and that we had no contact with it. 

The authorization process exists almost completely, I think, through 
all the rest of the area of Government operations. 

Now, with us it is informal in the way of hearings like this, but I 
want to call attention to the paragraph on your testimony, page 5, 
which begins: 

A second area in which we feel strongly that the House bill can and should be 
improved involves the process by which—-whereby the President or the Secretary 
of Defense may transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate functions established 

y law. 

Now, ever since [ came on this committee, Mr. Chairman, it has 
seemed to me that the Department of Defense should present this 
committee with a plan for the national defense which incorporates, 
among other things, and perhaps principally these factors of trans- 
ferring, reassigning, abolishing, or consolidating, which also includes 
the expansion of this branch of the service or activity of one branch 
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and rather shortening up another, that there should be a program 
presented to the Congress, an overall program, for its consideration. 

My only means of getting any concept of what an overall program 
is, is due to the fact that you have kindly assigned me as an ex officio 
member of the Appropriations Committee. 

Can they take little bits and pieces of the appropriations, glue them 
together with some imagination, and arrive at an overall defense 
program ¢ 
“it think that this paragraph here in a sense, expresses what ought to 

in it. 

I think it ought to be presented to us for our authorization and so 
that is the main suggestion with regard to this undertaking which I 
have to make. 

We are not informed, our judgment is not asked, as I have seen it, 
on the overall defense plans of the United States Government. 

If the chairman wishes to make any observations at this point, I 
would be glad to hear them. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, of course, our advice is not requested as 
to what the executive branch would submit in the budget, Senator 
Flanders, but the executive branch is not supposed to submit in the 
budget a request for anything other than what has been authorized by 
the Congress, and that has passed before this committee. 

We, of course, on the Appropriations Committee, do get a more de- 
tailed breakdown of the program as it relates to expenditures, because 
we don’t appropriate all that is authorized. 

But, the executive branch is not supposed to be requesting appropri- 
ations for any function or activity in the Department of Defense that 
has not been the subject of authorizing legislation that has passed 
through this committeee. 

Our advice is not requested on the budget but we are requested 
to authorize certain activities. 

Each year we have the request for the authorization for the public 
works program for the military. That is submitted in some detail to 
a subcommittee of this committee and then the full committee con- 
siders their report. 

We do get, in general terms, the defense picture, in almost every 
instance—I don’t believe we did it this year—by a briefing early in 
the session by the Department of Defense presented by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs, and then by the Secretary of each 
department. 

They come in with graphs and charts and show how many divisions 
they are going to have of infantry, how many airplanes, how many 
tanks, and so forth. But, of course, when they go before the Appro- 

riations Committee for the money it is broken down in a little more 
etail. 

Senator Fianvers. I realize there is a little difference between this 
branch of the Government’s activity and other branches in that much 
of the supporting material is restricted. 

Chairman Roussevu. That is the great difficulty, much of it is 
restricted. 

Senator Franpers. There is a great difference in that respect so it 
would have to be treated somewhat differently. 
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But the point I am making at this time, Mr. Chairman, is that 
paragraph on page 5, “a second area in which we feel the House bill 
can and should be improved,” seems to me to be a part of a proper 
presentation of a program which should come to us as a program in 
advance perhaps of these hearings which we now hold. 

It should be stated that the program of the Department of Defense 
of the Nation for the coming fiscal year is thus and so, and then with 
the whole picture before us, let us hold these hearings of which you 
speak. 

Chairman Russexxi. If you pardon me, Senator, I don’t think that 
language relates to that. 

Senator FLanpers. I am sorry that it doesn’t. 

Chairman Russet. This language goes to some act of Congress 
that has created a function and gives to the Secretary of Defense the 
authority to transfer or reassign or abolish that function. 

A classic, but easy, example would be the naval aviation, for 
example. 

Secretary McEtroy. Under the language of the act, however, in the 
preamble, the naval aviation, as you recall, Mr. Chairman, is spe- 
cifically listed as not subject to this transfer and abolishment. 

Chairman Russeti. Well, I don’t know that its being in the pre- 
amble would prevent it, if the authority were given later on in the 
act. 

Secretary McE roy. I am told by our attorneys that anything 
included there would be regarded as not subject to transfer and 
abolishment. 

Chairman Russett. That might be a question of interpretation, but 
if the power, if a blanket power were given, I don’t think the fact 
that it was mentioned in the preamble would necessarily prevent it. 

Now about the Marine Corps, is it mentioned in the preamble? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. I still don’t think that would prevent its being 
transferred. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I may be the only member of 
this committee who feels any lack of knowledge as to the overall 
defense program of the Government, but I specifically do—— 

Chairman Russeii. If any member of this committee feels he has 
overall details of the Department of Defense he is not deceiving any- 
body but himself. Because even the Secretary of Defense deals with 
it and has no other activity, and he can’t come up with every detail 
of it. 

I would be the last to contend that I had it. 

Senator Fianpvers. I am not talking about details. 

Chairman Russetu. I don’t want to fool myself. 

Senator Fianpers. I want to leave out that word “details,” and 
I agree with you, and I find myself desirous apparently of disagree- 
ing with you slightly. 

Chairman Russety. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLanpers. Let’s now turn over to page 7. 

Secretary McExroy. Senator Flanders, would you mind if I just 
complete—— 

Senator Fianpers. Yes, I shouldn’t have made this an examination 
of the chairman of the committee. 
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I should have made this an examination of the Department of 
Defense. 

Chairman Russetz. You need not apologize for my failure to pass 
the examination, Senator. 

Secretary McExtroy. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to point out 
to you that in the legislation it says within the policy enunciated in 
section 2, the Secretary of Defense shall take appropriate steps. 

Section 2 is the part of the act in which there is wording which 
says— 
to provide the Department of Defense including the three military Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, including Naval Aviation and the United States 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force. 

So that I think it would be true the way the language of the act 
is written that there could be no consolidation or abolition of the 
Naval Aviation. 

I simply wanted to make that point. 

Chairman Russeti. Fine. We will look at that very carefully 
before we report the bill. 

Senator Fianpers. Now, Mr. Secretary, going to page 7, starting 
at the bottom of the page, the third and final point of difference is 
the provision that authorizes the Secretary of a military department 
or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present recommenda- 
tions to the Congress on his own initiative after first so informing 
the Secretary of Defense. This relates to a formal presentation of 
differences of point of view. 

Now, down in the third full paragraph on page 8, I read: 
Furthermore this provision is not needed. Any strong disagreement in the 
Pentagon on an important issue is invariably known to Congress. 

That is true. I can find no reason to quarrel with that statement. 

And Congress has the unchallenged right, you say, to summon any 
officer or official of the Department of Defense to testify on any mat- 
ter that concerns it. 

Any such witness must respond frankly and fully in the light of his profes- 
sional knowledge and experience. 

Now, that paragraph interested me because I thought, as I have 
read various news releases, that for any member of the Department 
of Defense to make a contact, certainly on his own initiative and 

rhaps on the initiative of a Member of Congress, was considered 
in the light of an insuborination. I take it you do not feel so? 

Secretary McEtroy. Not if Congress or a congressional committee 
calls him in. 

In fact, I think it is quite clear that Congress has the right to 
call any member of an executive department, on matters which Con- 
gress wants to question him about. 

Senator FLanpers. Now the question comes through in these words, 
“is invariably known to the Congress.” 

How can it be invariably known without insubordination ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I would say technically you are quite 
right. But it could very well be that this would be a matter of simply 
raat talking together without any deliberate insubordinate at 
all. 

It could very well be the kind of thing which is reported in the 
press. 
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Senator Fianpers. Which again may be the result of insurbordina- 
tion. 

Secretary McExroy. It could be, it could be, but not necessarily, I 
think, Senator Flanders. 

I think there could be a very genuine and rather strongly held 
opposition of views which would, just in the natural way these things 
happen, get known outside. 

Now if it were deliberate, and I think it could be, it might be 
insubordination. 

Senator Casr. If it were deliberate and formal. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, if it were deliberate at all, it could be 
insubordinate, I think, Senator Case, because I don’t think it has to 
be formal to be insubordinate. 

Senator FLanpers. The next question I wish to ask is whether or 
not you read all the letters I write to you. [Laughter. | 

Secretary McEtroy. I would say I have read a number of the let- 
ters you have written to me. 

Whether all of them have come to me, I cannot say. 

Senator F.LaNnpers. The witness is incompetent to answer that 
question. [Laughter. ] 

But you may perhaps—I think you have read—acknowledged re- 
ceipt of, and did read a suggestion in a letter which I sent you 2 or 3 
weeks ago, with regard to making official the presentation of points 
of view of the services which differed from the final point of view 
expressed by the Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary. 

I made the suggesttion, I think I sent you a copy of a letter, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. I read it, Senator. 

Senator Fianpers. I made the suggestion that there be presented, 
with the program of the Secretary and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
briefs expressing dissenting opinions by the staffs of the separate 
services so that we officially got before us varying points of view 
instead of having to attend all these cocktail parties which is the 
other way around. 

And I think my suggestion is a good one, Mr. Chairman, but the 
trouble is we get no official program against which we can measure 
these varying points of view. 

I would like to have an official program presented to us which we 
have in hand when we meet with the Secretary and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Chiefs of Staff, and would also like 
to have officially before us, and not by the back door, an authoritative 





expression of varying points of view. 


You see the two things are combined—first, having an official pro- 
gram before us, and then having officially, and not surreptitiously, 
before us, or casually or indirectly, before us varying points of view 
which are consistently expressed and well worked out. 

That is the end of my dissertation, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. I am sure you would like to have the Secretary 
comment on that. Mr. Secretary, it is a relatively simple proposition. 

Senator Flanders discussed it with me and has written me a letter 
about it and I think he has made a statement about it on the floor. 

Senator Fianpers. I have done that. 

Chairman Russetx. A proposal that any differences of opinion in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be determined, but that the minority 
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views of an member of the Joint Chiefs should be transmitted through 
your office to the Armed Services Committee. Would you care to com- 
ment on that suggestion ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think that unless you were speaking of a very 
limited group of matters of really quite major importance, you would 
have really quite a lot of papers coming to you. I think it quite 
doubtful whether you want to have as much as you would have to have 
under those circumstances. 

Chairman Russe... Suppose it were confined to the main issues, such 
as, to use the language, main combatant functions? 

What would be your judgment on that in submitting the minority 
views of the members of the Joint Chiefs to the committee ? 

Secretary McExroy. If we would want to change a major combatant 
function ? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir; and as to any change in the establish- 
ment of the military. 

Secretary McExroy. I would think that would be quite appropriate 
if there were something that was as major as that, that the Armed 
Services Committee be given, not only the majority view, but also any 
minority expressions, 

Chairman Russett. We would certainly consider this then. Sen- 
ator Flanders may have solved this question with his suggestion. 

Senator Fianpers. The question is still up in the air, at least in 
my own mind, as to how we can perform our coordinate functions with- 
out encouraging insubordination or encouraging back-door things 
and all the rest of it. It seemed to me that this might regularly be 
done and make it a more—I am trying to think of a word and don’t 
happen to think of it, but the idea is doing it right. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to be excused to go and meet my 4-H 
boys and girls. 

Chairman Russe.u. I must announce to the committee, but Mr. Sec- 
retary McElroy had already apprised the Chair, that he and General 
Twining would have to leave by 12: 30 and would not be available this 
afternoon. 

LT hope you can be available tomorrow afternoon, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McExroy. I am here as long as you want me. We do 
have—— 

Chairman Russetu. I understand. 

Secretary McExroy. I can be here all day tomorrow. 

Chairman Russeiu. We called this meeting with full notice of the 
fact you have another meeting. 

Secretary McEtroy. We want to thank you for your full considera- 
tion of this matter. 

Chairman Russet... We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

The committee will now resolve itself into executive session to con- 
sider the nominations to which I have referred. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 
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Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 212 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Kefauver, Stennis, Jack- 
son, Ervin, Saltonstall, Flanders, Case, Smith of Maine, Bush, and 
Barrett. 

Also present: William H. Darden, T. Edward Braswell, K. E. Be- 
Lieu, and Herbert S. Atkinson of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Stennis, if you are prepared, we have 
reached you in the examination of the Secretary. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, most of the matters in this bill and matters that I 
have thought about have been covered already and I do not want to be 
repetitious, but I do want to check to see if 1 understand you on some 
of these points. 

As I understand now, you are satisfied on this question about the 
unified command ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is true. 

Senator Srennis. You are satisfied with the House bill? 

Secretary McExroy. That is a good statement, Senator Stennis. 

In our opinion it gives us the authority that is needed that the forces 
assigned by commands be fixed in those positions or fixed in those 
assignments until such time as the Joint Chiefs themselves have re- 
por ted to the Secretary to relieve those units. This is a matter of deep 
concern to them, and there was some confusion up until the time of 
this new legislation. 

We think that has been very well covered in the House legislation. 

Senator Srennis. I do not propose to go into a long series of ques- 
tions about the operations of the Joint C hiefs. 

I do not fully understand how they operate yet and I do not want 
to get into that now, but there is a change in the law as carried in the 
bill—the prohibition on a so-called vote by the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs is removed, and you approve that, do you? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, we did. In fact, it was one of the things 
we requested. We requested that this provision be deleted on two 
scores; the first score was that it had no meaning really because the 
Joint Chiefs do not vote, no vote is taken. 

If there is any dissent to the majority position the dissenter has a 
complete right to prepare a separate statement of his own views and 
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this will come through to the Secretary along with the majority 
statement. 

The second point that we had was that we felt that it was un- 
necessarily demeaning to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Stennis. Well, if there is no vote then it does not strength- 
en or change the situation any, if you change that law, is that correct? 

Secretary McExroy. To us there was no change in the practical 
working. The change was to delete what seemed to be a doubt, a 
downgrading provision as it affected the position of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Stennis. Well, just as a practical matter here when I first 
came on the committee we heard something said about something 
having been approved by the Joint Chiefs. That had a certain mean- 
ing to me then, and it does not have that meaning now, because we 
have been told many times there is never any vote taken. I do not 
see how you reach decisions unless you imagine there is no disagree- 
ment among them about various matters. We hear all the time about 
intense disagreement among the services, and I just cannot under- 
stand—I think it would be a whole lot better to remove this prohibi- 
i on the Chairman having statutory provision staring him in the 

ace. 
oa think you give him more influence and I think it would be a good 
thing. 

Secretary McEtrory. Well, phychologically we think so too, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, psychologically is what I was referring to. 

Secretary McEtroy. I think so. 

Senator Srennis. I want to ask you just what you mean by com- 
batant functions and noncombatant functions. 

The chairman yesterday posed a question here and I believe you 
were going to give a written answer to that question. 

Secretary McEtroy. We do plan to. We are not prepared yet, sir. 

Senator Stennis. No. But I would be glad to see it come in be- 
cause I never have known exactly what it meant and I think there 
are a lot of other people who do not know. It is rather vague, and 
may be difficult to put in writing, I do not know, but I believe it 
will help us here. 

Secretary McEtroy. Inevitably, Senator Stennis, we will have to 
say what is true, which is that there are certain functions that can 
be construed either way. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Senator Satronsrati. Would the Senator yield on that point? 

Senator Srennis. I was not going to follow it up. 

I will yield to the Senator. 

Senator SatronsraLu. In thinking over what the Secretary said 
yesterday that changing a missile Fons one service to another was 
not a combatant function, it would seem to me that would be a com- 
batant function. I do not know whether the Senator wanted to 
follow it up or not. 

Senator Srennts. No; I want to get a starting point in what it 
means. 

Senator Sartronstatu. That is what I want. 

Senator Stennis. We will get it in writing as near as we can and 
start from there. But as it is, it is kind of a blur, to me, at least. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. It is to me. 
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Senator Stennis. Very briefly, if I may review, and not going into 
the merits again, but to help us understand your problem, 2 or 3 years 
ago we had proof before our subcommittee here on military construc- 
tion requests for Nike sites and Talos sites. 

This was before you came, and our subcommittee finally struck out 
those sites for Talos. It was upheld by the full committee and we 
put it in our report that we were withholding approval until some- 
thing more was done about the decision whether or not we were going 
to have these two systems being duplicated and running along to- 

ther. They were so similar, and later Mr. Wilson reached a decision 
on that, and he ordered the Talos then turned over to the Army. It 
was going to be used, you know, as defense around the SAC bases and 
Nike was going to be developed around cities. 

So he turned Talos over to the Army. 

Now the proof here before our committee was, the Air Force just 
stood toe to toe with the Army and shoulder to shoulder and said they 
were both absolutely necessary, that one supplemented the other, and 
it was an essential part of the Joint Chiefs’ plan. 

But still when this was done by this committee and it finally got up 
to the Secretary, he turned them both over to one organization and the 
Army then dropped out of Talos and we heard nothing about it. 
There is nothing in the bills about it. No requests for it. There was 
some kind of successor maybe but anyway what I want to know is, 
without passing on Mr. Wilson’s delay, why did it take so long to get 
a decision and does that illustrate the kind of authority that you were 
talking about needing ? 

Secretary McE.roy. Well—— 

Senator STenN1s. Does that problem illustrate it ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think it is something of an illustration al- 
though that authority, in my judgment, remained with the Secretary 
under the previous legislation. 

Senator Stennis. You mean under the law as it is now, without this 
bill? 

Secretary McEtrroy. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. He had the authority all the time to make 
that decision and I am not critical of Mr. Wilson. 

Secretary McExroy. No; neither am I. 

Senator Stennis. It finally got to him and he decided it. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And, I think, correctly. 

Secretary McEtroy. The kind of thing that is involved here in the 
second amendment request by the President, which involves this mat- 
ter of consolidation of functions, goes back to the basic national secu- 
rity legislation in the way the functions of the services are described. 
They are described in the broadest of terms. 

Do you have those here, Mr. Coolidge ? 

I do not want to labor this but I think it requires some elucidation. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary McE troy. For example, here is the 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me just a minute on that. 

I want you to elucidate all you wish but this Nike-Talos is some- 
thing that is understood by, I think, most of us around the table and 
if it illustrates one of your problems, it is a good illustration to use. 
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Secretary McExroy. Well, there is no question but that is one of 
our problems. We had a similar problem between Jupiter and 
Thor—— 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. In the intermediate range. We have ques- 
tions of this sort which come up having to do with the entire opera- 
tion of the Continental Defense Command; how do you really oper- 
ate effectively when you have so many services involved? You have 
the Air Force, of course, where the interceptors are, you have the 
Navy requirement for certain of the defense against the possibility of 
submarine launched missiles; you have the Navy also requiring cer- 
tain extensions of the warning lines. There are decisions that have 
to be made not infrequently, which involve a determination of the 
best way in which you can have an overall mission like continental 
defense handled in the most efficient manner. You have given a good 
example of it in the Nike-Talos controversy. 

Senator Stennis. I would like for the chairman and the others 
here at the table to hear this. This is the Nike-Talos decision here 
that I have enumerated. 

Did you hear my question? I was trying to get a practical illus- 
tration. 

Chairman Russet. I followed your question very closely, Senator. 
I might say I share the Secretary’s view that the Secretary of Defense 
had adequate authority all the time to deal with that matter. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

There was not any question about Mr. Wilson having the authority, 
once this problem got tohim. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Yesterday when you were talking about these 
matters coming up at the lower levels, you think many of them never 
get up to you; 1s that correct ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, they either never get up, in which case 
you get inaction, or if there is enough pressure in back of something 
for it to get up, it has to go through a variety of levels of authority 
before it gets to the Secretary, which means it has got to have a 
considerable head of steam in back of it. 

Then it goes downstairs again in order to get the action taken, and 
this business of going up and down through layers of authority 
simply takes lots of time. 

People write papers and people initial papers and it is just an 
inefficiency in the administration of the Department. 

Senator Srennis. All right. 

__Senator Jackson has come tn. Senator Jackson, I just gave the 
illustration here about our taking testimony on Nike and Talos 2 
or 3 years ago and that we finally struck out 2 or 3 of these Talos 
sites and the services testified that both were important. I am not 
blaming them, they gave honest testimony, but I know we acted in 
the teeth of their testimony and against them. 

Senator Jackson. Would the Senator yield ? 

The thing that disturbs me, Mr. Secretary, is that in the Nike- 
Talos dispute the Secretary of Defense had all the information. It 
took our Subcommittee on Military Construction to state in our re- 
port that there would be one or the other, either Nike or Talos. I 
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question whether any reorganization plan will solve this kind of 
problem, Mr. Chairman. Fundamentally, whether or not decisions 
will be made comes down to people. I am not sure that any new 
mechanism will change the situation unless the people involved will 
do something about it. 

I think you will, given the authority. 

Secretary McExroy. I think that is an absolutely sound observa- 
tion. ‘The chairman made one himself in his opening statement when 
he said that whatever the quality of your organizational setup, you 
will get efficient operation only if you have decisions made by the 
people who are fulfilling these functions, 

I think our only point is that we would ask you, the Congress, to 
provide the most helpful kind of legislative authority for the Sec- 
retary in order to make it most feasible for the administration to be 
well done under, let’s say, an acceptable quality of administrator. 

Senator Stennis. One further point about that dispute over Nike 
and Talos. 

The thing that disturbed us was that the Secretary of Defense 
had already, at least by implication, approved both programs or they 
would not have been in the bill. In that way you have the author- 
ity now, he did then, to approve or reject those programs before they 
get in the bill; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct, yes. It is part of the budget- 
ing process and I might say, Judge, we have a similar question right 
now. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. Which I have asked to be evaluated by the 
weapons system evaluation group, which is the group of scientists 
that advises the Joint Chiefs and the Secretary, and this also has 
to do with a couple of systems which appear to overlap in the conti- 
nenta]l air defense picture. 

Senator Stennis. The admiral was before us in our subcommittee 
yesterday afternoon and he was quite helpful to us. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. You want the words “separately administered” 
stricken out of the House bill? That is the substance of your point on 
that ? 

Secretary McExroy. “Separately administered” has been taken 
out 

Senator Stennis. That is the one that has been taken out, that 
term. 

Secretary McEtroy. But what was substituted, Judge Stennis, was 
“separately organized.” 

Senator STENNIs. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. But with the services to operate under the 
authority direction and contro} of the Secretary of Defense through 
the secretaries of the services. 

Senator STENNIs. What is the word that is in the bill now? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, the thing we are asking to be removed 
is that last clause which says “exercised through the respective secre- 
taries of such departments.” 

Senator Stennis. Well, that is the separately administered idea. 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 
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Senator Stennis. I hope you will give us those illustrations you 
mention at the bottom of page 4 and you said that would be only in 
executive session. 

Secretary McEtroy. We would much prefer to give those that way. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all I have. 

Chairman Russexy. For the benefit of the members of the commit- 
tee concerned about the legal terminology which relates to combatant 
functions, on page 2 of the Senate committee print the statutes are 
set forth that deal with that subject. 

Of course they are very general in terms, but it is the only definition 
we have by law at the present time. 

It is on page 2 of the committee print. 

Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, my questions concern the manner in which I under- 
stand you propose to reduce the legislative liaison activities between 
the military departments and the Congress and at the same time shift 
additional controls to your office. 

A part of this reorganization will occur as a result of this bill and 
part as a result of administrative action. 

The only way in which this bill will affect this question is the fact 
that you plan to name 1 of the 7 Assistant Secretaries as Chief of 
your Legislative Affairs, and, at the same time, abolish the position 
of Assistant Secretary for Health and Medical, is that your intention ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, the two things are not connected. I 
mean they did not interact on each other. 

But our intention is to change the title of the Assistant Secretary 
for Health and Medical to Assistant to the Secretary for Health and 
Medical. We have not yet completely decided the question of whether 
we will name an Assistant Secretary for Legislative Liaison but we 
think we probably will. 

Senator Smrru. Well, Mr. Secretary, in order that the record may 
be clear, is it true that you now have 7 persons serving as Assistant 
Secretaries, and after this bill becomes law you will continue to have 
7, with a change in title of the positions or will you be adding to those 
Assistant Secretaries ? 

Secretary McExtroy. May Ihave just a minute ? 

Senator Smiru. Yes, indeed. 

Secretary McEtroy. We now have seven Assistant Secretaries and 
the General Counsel, with equivalent rank to the Assistant Secretaries, 
and that would still be true under the legislation as authorized by the 
House. 

I think I should point out, however, just to make theh record com- 
pletely clear, Senator Smith, that the House authorization, in re- 
sponse to our request, has changed the Assistant Secretary for Re- 
search and Engineering to a Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, thus making available another Assistant Secretaryship, if we 
are to continue to have seven, which would be available for assign- 
ment to the position of Legislative Liaison. 

Senator Smirn. What I am trying to get, Mr. Secretary, is whether 
you are going to have more or less Assistant Secretaries than you have 
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Secretary McEtroy. Well, the reason I am having this little diffi- 
culty—suppose I write them down. 

I will have to confirm this, but until I find something contrary, it 
looks very much to me—and this may be the wrong arithmetic in 
view of what I have said to you—as though we now have eight plus the 
General Counsel, and under the—— 

Senator Smirn. You now have eight Assistant Secretaries? 

Secretary McEtroy. We now have 8, plus the General Counsel, and 
under the new legislation and under our new practice we would have 
7, plus the General Counsel. 

hairman Russett. And plus Research and Development? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Chairman Russett. Who was upgraded to the new position? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. But there would be seven As- 
sistant Secretaries. There are now eight. 

Senator Smiru. Will you list those for the record, please? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

They are: the Comptroller; International Security Affairs; Man- 
power, Personnel, aad Reserves; Supply and Logistics; Properties 
and Installations; Health and Medical; Research and Engineering; 
Public Affairs; and then the General Counsel, who is not an As- 
sistant Secretary but is of equivalent rank. 

Senator Smirn. That makes 8 plus the 1? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Plus the General Counsel. 

Now earlier you said you were changing the name of one of those, 
the title of one. 

Secretary McE roy. Well, what we are changing, what we are 
doing with Health and Medical, is to make that position an Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense instead of Assistant Secretary. 

Senator Smiru. What will take the place—that will eliminate one 
of the Assistant Secretaries ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That will eliminate one. 

Senator Smiru. Is that right? 

Secretary McErroy. And then the Legislative Liaison, if appointed, 
would take the place of the Assistant Secretaryship for Research and 
Engineering which is upgraded under the legislation proposed. 

Senator Smiru. So that you are not adding to your number if you 
have an Assistant Secretary for Legislative Liaison, you are simply 
downgrading the Health and Medical? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, we do not call it that, Mrs. Smith, and 
we do not think of it as that. 

We tie in the Health and Medical Services to the Secretary in a 
different manner of relationship but not, in our opinion, a downgrad- 
ing one. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, I now come to the nonstatutory as- 
pects of the legislative liaison question. 

The President, in his message to the Congress of April 2, stated 
that legislative liaison activities within each military departrient 
were a principal outlet for service rivalries and he thereafter directed 
that the Department of Defense supervision over these activities be 
strengthened and moved to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Thereafter, General Hauck, your assistant, signed a memorandum 
to the three service Secretaries indicating that individual constituent 
inquiries would remain in the military services for a response, but that 
certain other areas would be shifted to the Secretary of Defense. 

It is in these other areas that I would like your comment. 

The memorandum states that, and I quote: 

All committee liaison, as distinguished from liaison with individual Members 
of Congress, would be transferred to the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Secretary, just exactly what does this mean ? 

Secretary McE roy. Well, the thing that we plan to do and I 
would say that the actual final spelling out of the changed manner of 
handling legislative liaison is going to be delayed until we appoint 
the Assistant Secretary for that assignment—what we have in mind 
is that many of the things which have constituted service to the indi- 
vidual Members of Congress, of the House and of the Senate, would 
remain exactly as they are. 

The kinds of things which we feel need to be centralized are those 
activities which represent the supplying of members of the various 
committees with information pertinent to legislation that has been 
proposed by the administration. There, it seems to us, the desirability 
of having a general Department of Defense point of view represented 
by the men who come up and discuss these matters with committee 
members requires that there be some central point at which this De- 
partment of Defense point of view can be clearly understood. 

Senator Smirn. Then should it be inferred that on all committee 
matters Members of Congress will be forced to go to the Secretary of 
Defense rather than the individual services ? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think it will be a matter of anybody 
being forced, and I think there is no way that I know for Members 
of Congress not to do anything that they want to do in raising their 
questions. 

The centralization that I am referring to is for the purpose of 
making sure there is no lack of opportunity for understanding on the 
part of the individual service Legislative Liaison people of what the 
Department of Defense point of view is on these matters. 

Senator Smrru. It would appear impossible for persons at the OSD 
level to be familiar with all the policies and problems which individual 
Senators and committee members have with each military service, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Can you assure the committee that no effort will be made to interfere 
with any request for information which we may wish to make to the 
services directly ? 

Secretary McExroy. I can say that without any hesitation at all. 
the legislative liaison office is a service department to the Members of 
Congress. If it remains that, then there is no problem here at all. 

It is when there is a spontaneous effort on the part of the individual 
services to promote their own program in a way that seems excessive 
that we feel that some sort of centralization is needed. 

There is nothing about this that is intended in any way to interfere 
with the other flow which is from the Members of Congress to the 
various departments, and to the Secretary of Defense, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 
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Senator Smiru. Can you assure the committee that your office will 
not impose any requirement on the service, the individual service, that 
they withhold the facts on any request made directly to them ? 

ecretary McE roy. Well, it never has occurred to me that there 
might even be a possibility of that, Mrs. Smith. 

This is one that I am inclined to answer right away. Of course we 
would not. 

Senator Jackson, It is already being done. 

Secretary McEtroy. It is being done? 

Senator Jackson. Sure. 

Secretary McExroy. By the Secretary of Defense? 

Senator Jackson. Well, I have had taken up certain matters that 
they refused to discuss—said they could not give the information 
except through the Assistant Secretary of Defense. That has already 
happened in my case. 

Senator Smiru. I think that is not the only case. 

Senator Jackson. That is going on right now. 

Secretary McExroy. The Assistant Secretary of Defense? 

Senator Jackson. For information. 

That has happened. 

Senator Smirn. For public affairs? 

Senator Jackson. That has happened, sure. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think, Mrs. Smith, that these are very 
broad questions that you are asking me and very broad answers. Those 
are always dangerous for a man to give, and I would like, if you are 
willing, to ask you to give me a few examples of the kind of thing that 
you, Senator Jackson, are talking about. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, I would not want to prolong these 
hearings for the details. If you want to come over and talk to me I 
will be very glad to give you examples, as I am sure Senator Jackson 
and others will be. 

My questions are broad but before I can vote on a reorganization 
plan such as you have asked for, I need to have some of these answers 
and I presume other Members of the Senate need to also. This is one 
that is very important, I think, to Members of the Senate. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, this has a particular aspect of the re- 
organization plan which is involved solely because of the numbers of 
Assistant Secretaries that are requested. 

We already have been ordered by the President to do what is being 
discussed here. We are not moving on it except in a very mild way, 
up to this point, because it is only after authorization of a number 
of Assistant Secretaries that we can determine whether the man 
who will be in charge of the centralized operation will be an Assistant 
Secretary, and, of course, it is whether or not he can be an Assistant 
Secretary that will influence to a considerable extent the quality of the 
plan we could get. 

When the original bill of the House came up there was a provision 
for a very small number of Assistant Secretaries. If that had hap- 
pened we could not have had an Assistant Secretary position for this 
man in charge of legislative liaison. That is the sole point that is 
involved here, from the standpoint of the reorganization bill. 

Now then, your other point about how we give service to Members 
of Congress, I think, is a separate matter that we should handle with 
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you administratively because I think if we are not doing it we had 
better find a way to do it. 

Senator Smrru. That is what I said in the beginning of my ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary. What I want to know is, Will there be a require- 
ment on the:services that they withhold information that we ask for 
when we ask directly of the service? 

Secretary McEtroy. The only thing I can say is that there would 
not be such a restraint as a result of this centralization. That is not 
the objective of the centralization. 

Chairman Russet. Will you pardon me, Senator Smith? 

Senator SmirH. Yes; indeed. 

Chairman Russeiu. Mr. Secretary, I thought the very purpose of 
this was to force the three separate services to clear any aaswers, any 
answers to a request of this nature, through the central office of 
legislative liaison. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, that could very well be, you see, but that 
does not mean there is going to be any restraint. 

Senator Smirn. I understand that. That might be a matter of 
opinion as to whether there was restraint or not. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. But certainly the purpose of it is to centralize the 
legislative liaison to where all requests for information will be cleared 
through an officer of the Department of Defense before it comes to 
the Congress, or a Member of Congress. 

Secretary McErroy. That is right. ‘hat will be right, in my 
opinion, for certain of the types of questioning, not all by any means, 
because—I do not know whether this Committee realizes it, but I sup- 
pose you do, because you know as many things usually about the De- 
fense Department as the Secretary does—there are several hundred 
thousand requests per year that come to the department of legislative 
liaison of the various services from the Members of Congress. 

These are of all kinds and grades. Many of them are not the 
grade you are talking about, Senator Smith. They are about in- 
dividual constituents’ problems, some of them small, some of them 
substantial, and we do not want to have all of those centralized. 

We will want those to go directly to the services. 

There will only be, as I visualize this, a centralization for those 
matters which are of broad Defense Department interest and will 
usually have to do with legislative matters that are currently before 
the Congress. 

Chairman Rvussetx. I was of the opinion, from reading a memo- 
randum which Senator Smith adverted to, that if I got a letter from 
the mother of Joe Doakes which said she had not heard from him and 
was scared something had happened to him and I referred it over 
there, I inferred that the Department of the Army would imme- 
diately clear that—where it affected no legislative policy, that it 
would clear through the central office. 

Secretary McExroy. That is my concept of it. 

Senator SmirH. Mr. Secretary, General Hauck’s memorandum 
stated that the individual service offices at the Capitol should be com- 
bined into an integrated office of defense liaison. 

It would appear to me that this represents another move to get 
strictly into the operation rather than the policy aspects of defense 
which the Office of Secretary of Defense is supposed to avoid. 
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In view of all the additional coordination to be required, could you 
explain just how this would reduce the number of personnel in this 
activity ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. I think it could reduce the number of person- 
nel because there is no reason why a man who is in a Navy uniform 
could not handle an Army matter or an Air Force matter and vice 
versa. 

You need not have people in separate uniforms to handle each one 
of these different problems, so that there should be an improvement 
in the efficiency. If it is not necessary to maintain separate groups to 
handle individual services questions. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, do Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
ever give orders to the service Secretaries ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I do not know whether it would be regarded— 
you are talking about a written order ? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. The written orders are given through the 
Secretary’s office in the form of directives, the directives having been 
developed, in many instances, by action of Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense with their opposite numbers in the services, sometimes with 
the Secretaries of the services themselves. 

They are approvals given by the Assistant Secretary for service 
action. 

Senator Smiru. Is not the memorandum, directive of General 
Hauck, in his capacity as Assistant to the Secretary an issuance of 
orders to the service Secretaries ? 

Secretary McExroy. That was by order of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mrs. Smith. 

Senator Smiru. But it was given out by—it was signed by General 
Hauck, the Assistant to the Secretary, was it not? 

Secretary McEtroy. Do you have that memorandum in front of 
you’ 

Senator Surru. I have a quotation from it. 

Secretary McEnroy. I think the complete memorandum would 
indicate that this is something other than an order. 

But I do not—I did not realize that this subject would be likely to 
come up this morning. 

Senator Smiru. It is a part of the reorganization and that is why 
T am asking the questions. 

Secretary McExroy. Surely. 

Senator Smiru. And this is quoted from the directive: 

All committee liaison as distinguished from liaison with individual Members 
of Congress would be transferred to the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McEtroy. General Hauck is here. 

He is very familiar with this particular document, if you would 
like to listen to him, all right. 

Otherwise, I will have to send for a copy of it because I think 
while you have some extracts from this, I think that the document 
is one which was presented to the services for their comment. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, I think we do not need to hear from 
General Hauck at the moment unless the chairman thinks otherwise. 

I think that can be gone into when perhaps General Hauck is 
before us. 
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Secretary McExroy. I would like to say, if General Hauck is not 
ing to comment, that the information I have from General Hauck 
is that this is not something on which decisions have been made but 


the memorandum has been put together for submission to the services 
for their comments. 


Senator Smiru. You will supply the memorandum then for the 
committee ? 


Secretary McEtroy. Yes, indeed. 
(The memorandum is as follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, June 18, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As I agreed in my testimony this morning ] am 
transmitting herewith a copy of the memorandum dated May 22, 1958, co the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force on the subject of “Legislative 
Liaison Activities,” signed by Brig. Gen. C. J. Hauck, Jr., of my office. I par- 
ticularly invite your attention to the underlined sentences in paragraphs 2 
and 8. 

For your information, the comments requested have been received and are 
presently under consideration by my staff. No decisions in this area have yet 
been reached. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEIL McELRoyY. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
May 22, 1958. 
Memorandum for: 
The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Legislative liaison activities. 

1. The President has “directed the Secretary of Defense to review the num- 
bers as well as the activities of personnel of the various military departments 
who engage in legislative liaison * * * in the Washington area.” He further 
directed that such review be made “* * * without impeding the flow of infor- 
mation to the Congress, * * * to strengthen the Defense Department super- 
vision over these activities and to move such of these personnel and activities 
as necessary into the Office of the Secretary of Defense.” (Message to Con- 
gress transmitting Recommendations Relative to Our Entire Defense Estab- 
lishment, dated April 3, 1958.) 

2. Pursuant to the Presidential directive referred to above, an informal re- 
view of legislative liaison activities within the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the military departments has been made. This informal review indicates 
the principal problem areas to be as follows: 

(a) It would be undesirable for the Office of the Secretary of Defense to as- 
sume responsibility for individual congressional! liaison or the response to indi- 
vidual congressional inquiries involving indivdual servce matters. 

(b) It follows from (a) above that a requirement for a small service office of 
legislative liaison or similar activity will continue under the proposed Defense 
reorganization to provide assistance to each service Secretary in the conduct 
of his business at the Capitol. 

(c) Individual service liaison offices at the Capitol should be combined into 
an integrated office of Defense liaison. 

(d@) All committee liaison, as distinguished from liaison with individual Mem- 
bers of Congress, should be transferred to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(e) A substantial reduction in the number of individuals engaged in liaison 
activities in each service can be achieved. 

(f) It may be desirable for the legislative division, or corresponding group 
within the office of legislative liaison of each of the several services to be trans- 
ferred to the office of the general counsel or judge advocate general in each sery- 
ice as the Secretary thereof may decide. 
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(g) The Office of the Secretary of Defense should assume responsibility for 


coordination of all congressional travel, including the issuance of invitational 


travel orders. 

(h) The Office of the Secretary of Defense should establish procedures de- 
signed to insure that witnesses before congressional committees, and service 
liaison officers, are familiar with Defense Department policy in cases where such 
policy is applicable. 

8. It will be appreciated if you will advise the undersigned of any comments 
you may care to make with respect to items (a) through (h), paragraph 2 
above, together with any additional comments or suggestions you may consider 
appropriate in implementing the above-quoted directive of the President. It 
will be helpful if such comments can be received by May 29, 1958. 


(Signed) C.J. Hauck, Jr., 
Assistant to the Secretary. 
Signature authenticated by: 


Henry E. LOFDAHL, 
Chief, Correspondence Control Section. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, will you tell the committee what 
the line of delineation is between the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Eublip Affairs, and the legislative liaison offices of the respective 
services ? 

What will be the line of delineation between the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs and the proposed Assistant Secretary for Legisla- 
tive Liaison under the plan for reorganization ? 

Secretary McExroy. There will be no change in the functions per- 
formed by the two groups. 

Public Affairs has under its wing all public information—that is, 
releases of information about the actions of the Department of Defense. 

It reviews for security the proposed addresses and speeches of the 
various members of the Department of Defense that they propose to 
make. It has a public events section which involves such matters as 
tours of bands, demonstrations at very special occasions of the capa- 
bilities of the Department of Defense’s services, and so forth. 

Legislative Liaison, on the other hand, will take care of just what 
I believe is indicated there, which is the relationship with the Members 
of Congress. 

Senator Smiru. Not to be cleared through Public A ifairs? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, if there is a request from a Member of 
Congress which has to do with a matter which falls in the area of 
responsibility of Public Affairs, I think it would be quite likely that 
the handling of the matter with a Member of Congress would be by 
the Department of Public Affairs. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion there is a great con- 
trast between the excellently cooperative and eflicient record of the 
legislative liaison offices of the services on the one hand, and the com- 
paratively ineflicient and noncooperative record of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Public Affairs on the other hand, in its relations 
with Congress. 

I would like to ask the Secretary: Why change a good system of 
legislative liaison to a system like the failure of Public Affairs? And 
I consider it a dismal failure. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I hope, Senator, you will forgive me 
for having a different view about the Office of Public Affairs. You 
may have had a disappointing experience and that I would regret. 

Senator Smiru. I beg your pardon, Mr. Secretary, I am not putting 
this on a persona] basis. 
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Secretary McEtroy. Well, these things pretty nearly have to be sub- 
jective, I suppose, in judgment; at least mine is a subjective one, 
Soames IT have, of necessity, spent a good deal of time with the Office 
of Public Affairs because these things consistently demand the time of 
the Secretary. 

As far as the centralization of legislative liaison is concerned, I 
regard that as a matter that is out of my hands, having been directed 
by the President. 

Senator Ssarn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexxu. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I just wanted to say that I share 
the concern of Senator Smith. Frankly, it is a pretty difficult situa- 
tion right now to get information directly from the services because 
they are under compulsion not to talk to you about it. 

Secretary McEtroy. Not to talk to you about it? 

Senator Jackson. That is right. 

You have to go over to the Secretary of Defense’s office. I can give 
you a lot of cases. I realize it is out of your hands, but I think you 
should know about it, because once an order like that gets out, every 
officer is on the spot. They just cannot talk to you about it. I have 
had personal experience in that regard. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I would like to take advantage of the 
suggestion you made, Senator Smith, and also you, Senator Jackson, 
to call on you and find out just what this is, because there is no desire 
on my part to make difficult the relationship between the Department 
of Defense and the Members of Congress. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, I am sure that is true on your part. 

Senator Jackson. As I understand, Mr. Secretary, it is not your 
decision, it is the decision from the White House. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, except that I am administering the 
decision and the administration of the decision is certainly my 
responsibility. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but the order is there and you cannot change 
it,can you? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well—— 

Chairman Russexy. Congress can. 

Senator Jackson. Congress can, but I say this is an order now from 
the President. Thad a ridiculous situation come up on a Titan missile 
base. The Air Force could not discuss it, and it had to go all the way 
up through the Secretary of Defense. 

Now this is an absurd situation. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, sometimes you run into matters of secu- 
rity. I do not know what this was but I would like to—— 

Senator Jackson. Well, it is security until the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public A ffairs decides that it is not security. 

IT mean it is that simple. 

I just want to say what I have just said has no relation to you per- 
sonally. I wanted to start out my brief remarks and questions by 
indicating that I think you are doing a conscientious job. I think you 
have demonstrated much candor, as you have in the hearing here this 
morning and yesterday. I think you have done a remarkable job in 
the short time that you have been Secretary of Defense. 

I have found you to be very forthright and fair. 
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Secretary McE.roy. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Now the questions posed by Senator Smith lead 
me into the area that concerns me very much and that is the third point 
of difference that you raised. 

As you know, under the Constitution, Congress has the responsi- 
bility, as the Constitution provides in article I, section 8, to provide 
for the common defense, and to raise and support armies, to provide 
and maintain a Navy. 

Now I pose this question to you: How can we conscientiously dis- 
charge our duties under the Constitution if there are impediments 
within the Department of Defense to officers speaking freely and giv- 
ing their honest and best professional advice ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I 

Senator Jackson. Don’t misunderstand me. I qualify my question 
further. 

Once the matter has been resolved, every officer should carry out 
that order. But doesn’t your position run contrary to our constitu- 
tional responsibility? If this provision is eliminated, Mr. Secretary, 
every officer within the three services is going to be reluctant to give 
honest advice. I think many of us know from experience that some- 
times the only way to get the information is to stay up the night be- 
fore and do your homework and know the exact questions to ask. 

If you do not know the exact questions to ask, the officer will not 
give a candid response. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, Senator Jackson, I would like to just 
ask you to look back with me to last fall. There was a very broad 
examination of our preparedness position and I thought it was a 
healthy thing even though it came a little quick for me. 

Senator Jackson. I want to sa iy again, I think you have done a re- 
markable job of taking over such a complex organization in the short 
period of time. 

Secretary McErroy. Well, that is very generous. 

There was no difficulty during that time in getting frank answers 
from men in uniform and also from civilian executives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


There was not at any time involved in that, Senator, any reference 
to this particular right. 

The right that remains, and will, [ hope, never be disturbed, is the 
right of Cc ongress to call any members of an executive Defense De- 
partment of the Government that it wants to and obtain any informa- 
tion that it regards as germane. 

Senator Jackson, 1 understand that is your view. But, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to look at it realistically, it is not possible for iain of us who 
spend a lot of time on these subjec ts to know everything that is going 
on. 

We have other work to do, and unless we are given this information 
from the Pentagon, unless it is called to our attention on a voluntary 
basis, I submit, Mr. Chairman, we will not know about it. This is 
what disturbs me. 

I think that we are old enough up here, and big enough, to listen 
to many different points of view and then try to arrive at a decision. 

I feel very strongly on the right of all people to speak their minds 
and especially in an age where military security depends on scientific 
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achievement, where we must allow dissent, where we must permit the 
bad ideas to come in with the good ideas knowing that reasonable men 
can reject the bad ideas, and reach sound decisions. 

What I am fearful of, and this is the one point in this whole thin 
that disturbs me very much, is that an atmosphere will be created, 
prior to final agreement on something, where officers are going to be 
reluctant to speak their minds. 

I can cite examples where, because people could come up and speak 
their minds, this country is stronger militarily. I just do not want 
to be a party to anything that will deny that right. 

Once the decision is made then they should stick to it or get out. 
I could not agree with you any more on that. 

But I want to have an atmosphere of free and open discussion prior 
to that, free and open in the sense that they can come to Congress, 
voluntarily and tell their story, and I think that we are big enough up 
here to be able to weigh those different points of view and reach a 
decision. 

If we destroy that atmosphere, I think we are treading on dangerous 
ground as far as the security of the country is concerned. 

Secretary McEtroy. Might I say I agree with you that there is 
certainly no lack of maturity among the people who consider these 
matters and they are perfectly able to reach a conclusion just as well 
as any of usin an administrative position. 

The entire question here is, as I would like to expose you to my 
view, Senator, is the way in which you provide this right to the 
members of the executive department—that is, the right to appear. 

My understanding is that there is no way to deny this right, this 
is a fundamental right to appear before the committees of Congress 
whenever these people are called. 

Senator Jackson. But how can you call them, that is the point, 
unless you know what is going on ¢ 

As a realistic matter, so many things are going on that unless they 
are called to our attention. we won’t know about them. 

Secretary McExroy. Senator Jackson, I went over this pretty 
thoroughly before this request for the elimination of the provision 
was made, and I am informed that there has never been a single resort 
to this, that a man has not found it necessary at any time to make 
a declaration to the Secretary and then go up on his own, because the 
mechanism is already present by which in informal ways, with which 

ou are as familiar as I am, and probably more so. Anything that 

comes a matter of really great wehbe importance in the Department 
of Defense is known outside, partly through the press, partly through 
informal relationships of Members of Congress with constituents, or 
with perhaps members of the Department, so that these matters come 
out without any resort to this because this is a precarious thing for a 
man to do. 

Let’s say, a Secretary of a service comes to the Secretary of De- 
fense, and says: “I think that the Department is being very badly 
operated and I have got to go up and say so to Congress.” That is a 
very precarious situation for a man to be in. So he does not do that. 

If ba has got something that bothers him, he gets up here in ways 
in which he can do it, and in my opinion, without disloyalty, because 
it becomes known that there is serious disagreement within the De- 
partment of Defense about some matter of defense policy. 


Fie SEED 
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Senator Jackson. But don’t you agree that the effect of eliminat- 
ing this provision would be that your good officers, who have a fu- 
ture career, are immediately going to clam up and they are going to 
shy away from discussing matters with the Congress on subjects of 
importance ? 

This runs contrary to everything I believe in and it seems so wrong 
that I just cannot accept that concept. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, my own belief is, Senator Jackson, that 
if an officer took advantage of this provision for the purpose of mak- 
ing his questioning of Defense Department known, he would be far 
more exposed than he would under the basis on which this informa- 
tion comes to the Congress now, because under this provision he must 
come to the Secretary of Defense and say “I cannot stand this. The 
things that are being done here are impossible for me to accept.” 

Well, that becomes a pretty serious kind of a statement for a man 
who is a member of the team to be making. Even though he is a 
uniformed member of the team, nevertheless he is a member of the 
team, and while I do not think that there is anything about disagree- 
ment that involves the necessity of disclipline, nevertheless there 
does come a time when a man becomes sufficiently vigorous in his 
opposition to what is going on so that if he continues that opposition 
he becomes less valuable as a member of the team. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I am talking about the right to speak their 
minds prior to a decision. 

Secretary McEtroy. We have never denied that, sir. 

Senator Jackson. But the elimination of this provision is going 
to create the kind of climate where people are going to hesitate to 
speak out. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well 

Senator Jackson. You know, you do not always have to pass even 
regulations to prohibit people from speaking. 

Of all the forms of tyranny, fear is the worst. If people fear 
something, and they cannot and do not want to speak, isn’t that a form 
of tyranny ? 

Secretary McExroy. I think, Senator, I have expressed my view on 
this because this was a question I was asked early in the game by the 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. My statement 
was one which I would make here: that any uniformed or civilian 
member of the Department of Defense that the Committee of the 
Armed Services wants to call before it to discuss these matters is 
performing his function in the whole business of developing public 
policy so long as he answers these questions honestly and sincerely, 
with his own professional knowledge. 

On the other hand, I did say, and I still feel, that when the Presi- 
dent makes a decision to propose these changes to the Congress, 
members of the uniformed services have no real public right to 
look for public platforms to oppose these recommendations of the 
Commander in Chief. But we—— 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you feel they have the right to give to 
Congress, without fear of reprisal, their honest professional advice? 

Secretary McExroy. I do and have said so. 

Senator Jackson. In order that we can carry out our obligation 
under the Constitution ? 

General Twintna. They have done so. 
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Secretary McExroy. I feel they should and I have said so, And 
as General Twining has said, they have done so and I think they will 
continue to, 

Senator Jackson. Well, that is the law now. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. But this would-be taken away ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, that I think is where you and I have 
some disagreement. I do not think it will be taken away because I 
think there is other legislation that protects the right of the individual 
to appear before Congress and state his views. 

Senator Jackson. How would it change the existing situation ? 

Secretary McExroy. It would change the existing situation, we 
think, only psychologically. 

This seems to the President, and I will say also to me, to be a provi- 
sion which seems to encourage members of the executive department, 
when they disagree with the policy of the Department, not to settle 
those matters within the executive department but to come before Con- 
gress for the purpose of settling matters which might have much 
better been settled within the executive department. 

Senator Jackson. Well, Mr. Secretary, just in the example that 
Senator Stennis mentioned, the Nike-Talos dispute, I doubt whether 
we would have been able to get all the facts on that and get it resolved 
if it had not been for the willingness of the officers to speak their 
minds. I think if you eliminate this provision, it is going to change 
the atmosphere entirely. We can have honest differences of opinion, 
but I have seen the minority within the Department of Defense be- 
come the majority. As I have said earlier, once a decision is made, 
they should follow it. But unless we preserve the right of highly 
competent men, brilliant men, to speak their minds, I do not think 
we can have the kind of defense establishment that will provide for 
security. 

Secretary McEtroy. The last statement you made, I agree with 
fully, Senator. I think the only disagreement you and I have is as to 
the significance of the removal of this particular part of the act. 

Senator Jackson. But you say that it is a psychological thing. I 
think it is just exactly that. 

It will create a psychology where they will not want to speak. 

That is where we may differ. 

Senator McExroy. Well, all right. 

Senator Jackson. But that is the obvious effect ? 

Secretary McExtroy. My own view, as the President has rather 
pointedly described it—well, he described it as “legalized insubordina- 
tion. 

I think I would just leave that with the quote from his own state- 
ment. But the kind of thing 

Senator Jackson. How would it be legalized insubordination if you 
allowed them to speak freely to the Congress prior to a final decision ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I think the President’s point is that by provid- 
ing a specific part of the legislation that encourages them to consider 
that this is what Congress would like them to do, which is to settle 
their internal problems with the Congress, the operation of an execu- 
tive department is impeded. 
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I think there is sense to the point. I can also see the point that you 
make. It becomes a matter that I find almost incredible that the time 
should ever come when a man in the services—and I am talking now 
uniformed as well as civilian—should not, on the matters that they 
consider important, speak freely and frankly before committees of 
Congress. 

Senator Jackson. I just want to make this one observation: I will 
cite one example that I have followed now for 10 years in the Atomic 
Energy Committee. We would not have had a nuclear-powered 
submarine if the philosophy that you suggest, and with which I dis- 
agree, had been in existence. 

As a matter of fact, it was hard enough for Rickover to stay in the 
Navy, since in that situation, an individual was not allowed to speak 
his mind freely, because it ran contrary to the majority. But the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy kept Rickover on the job. We 
just had to intervene. Otherwise, we would not have had the nuclear 
submarine. 

I say that I do not want the kind of climate where officers cannot 
speak their minds, prior to decisions being made. I am afraid the 
effect of this to create an adverse climate for brilliant men to speak 
out. Yet, if we do not have officers with brilliance in these areas, 
where new discoveries are so vital to our security, then we are going 
to be in a sorry state. You and I know that the smarter people are, 
the more they are apt to dissent. 

I do not know how we are going to encourage brilliant men to stay in 
defense work, unless there is the kind of climate that will permit dis- 
sent prior to the making of a final decision. If the climate is the other 
way, then we are inviting trouble. 

That is all Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Case? 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to associate myself with what has ‘been said 
by other members of the committee with respect to the way. in which 
you have demonstrated your ability to grasp the details of a very 
complex and large organization, which is the Department of Defense. 

Also, I want to express my admiration for the balance you are able 
to keep amid the varied interrogations that you get from a committee 
with as many personalities as this and other committees of the Con- 
gress have. 

The questions that I shall ask have to do with these three areas 
in which you expressed the concern of the Department and the Presi- 
dent on the bill as it comes to us from the House of Representatives. 

I shall reverse the order a little and take up the third point first 
because that has just been discussed by other Senators this morning. 

I think they have covered the field pretty well. 

I merely wish in supplement to say that every Member of the Con- 
gress has seen instances, over a period of years, where I would say that 
the National Defense has benefited from the individuality that has 
been expressed in opinions that have come to Congress. 

I think the Billy Mitchell incident, and the Rickover incident, are 
two cases in point. 

I believe also that some of the discussion that the committees of 
the Congress have had in prior years on the conflict between cruisers 
and carriers, the cavalry matter, the changes in the concepts of de- 
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fense from, even from coast artillery to movable defense weapons, 
have all been helped by the free expression of members of the Military 
Establishment. 

I am not going to ask any questions further on that point. I think 
that has been gone into pretty well. 

But I do want to siden myself specifically to the first two points 
that you mentioned and ask you some questions with reference to 
possible changes in language to see if they might accommodate what 
I feel was the intent of the House, and at the same time preserve the 
desires of the Department of Defense, as you have expressed them. 

First, addressing ourselves to the question of the sentence which 
you cited at page 3 of your statement: You called attention to the 
fact that the House bill contained a provision that each military de- 
partment shall be separately organized under its own secretary and 
shall function under the direction, authority and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense exercised through the respective secretaries of such 
departments. 

That appears in section 2 of our committee print at page 5. 

I assumed that the intent of the House was to insure that the Secre- 
tary of the respective departments should be recognized and really 
should not be bypassed. 

I assume that your desire, and the desire of the administration is, 
that there shall be no question about the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Therefore, I would like to have your opinion on this change in the 
language. 

In that sentence, as you show it on page 3 of your statement, or in 
the clauses it appears in lines 10 to 15 of the committee print of the 
bill, I suggest that we strike out the word “and” after the word 
“Secretary” and change it to “who,” and then to strike the language 
“exercised through the respective Secretaries of such departments.” 

The clause would then read : 

To provide that each military department shall be separately organized under 
its own Secretary, who shall function under the direction, authority, and control 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, that merely changes the word “and” to “who” and leaves off 
the last phrase “exercised through the respective Secretaries,” because 
that is taken care of by making the reference through the pronoun 
“who.” 

Secretary McExroy. This is, of course, a matter which I would 
have to clear with the White House because of the fact that this is 
the President’s legislation and not the legislation of the Secretary. 

But I would regard that as satisfactory language to meet our point. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the staff will take note 
of that. It seems to me that it preserves what the House sought to 
do, because when you say the “Secretary, who shall function under 
the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense,” 
makes clear that the authority of the Secretary of Defense will be 
exercised through the respective departments but, at the same time, 
preserves the overall direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

Chairman Russetu. A very significant suggestion, Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Secretary, with respect to the second point which 
you raise, at the bottom of page 5 of your statement, you said there 
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is no desire to change those functions, referring to roles and missions 
as set forth in the act. 

' The Army should continue to train primarily for land warfare, the 
naval primarily for sea warfare, and the Air Force primarily for air 
warfare. 

At that point I note that you have referred specifically to three 
services. 
Then you follow with the sentence: 


There is no desire for authority to emasculate any of the four services. 


I suppose that “four” implied recognition of the Marine Corps? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. There has always been a little 
uncertainty because of the fact that the Navy does carry the budgeting 
and general support of the marines. I realized that there was a 
natural doubt about that wording, but in putting in the word “four” 
we did refer to the marines, because we know the very major interest 
of the marines in making certain that their own continued existence 
is provided in any reorganization plan. 

enator Casr. Now, then, turning to the text of the bill as it appears 
in the committee print, at page 7, at line 19, the bill, as it comes from 
the House, says: 

No major combatant function shall be reported to the Congress for transfer, 
reassignment, abolition, or consolidation until after the Secretary of Defense 
shall have consulted in respect thereto with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It may be that your objections would run to this entire paragraph; 
but if that paragraph should remain in the bill, would you have any 
objection to making an insertion after the words “Joint Chiefs of 
Staff” by putting in, in parentheses, “including the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, if the action involved the Marine Corps” ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We would not object to putting that in. 

Of course, other provisions do say that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps is a member of the Joint Chiefs when a matter pertinent 
to the Marine Corps is concerned. 
eae Case. So you would have no objection to spelling it out 
there ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. This would be simply saying what is—saying 
again what is currently the case. 

Senator Cass. Mr. Chairman, again I would like to have the staff 
note that so that they might put that in in that paragraph if the 
paragraph remains in the bill. 

Chairman Russe... The staff will carefully examine the record as 
to all of the suggestions. 

Senator Casr. With respect to the major part of your point though, 
on the authority of the President to assign, transfer, or consolidate 
certain functions, the language dealing with that is in the paragraph 
numbered (2) at the top of page 7. 

As I recall your statement, you said there were certain difficulties 
and possibly some difficult situations might arise internationally if 
the President’s determination for a transfer of functions was to be 
based upon the clause “because of hostilities or imminent threat of 
hostilities.” 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, not if there are actual hostilities, but for 
the President at a time of international tension, to say he is taking 
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action based on “the imminent threat of hostilities,” could be a matter 
which would be quite upsetting internationally. 

Senator Casr.-Yes. Your fear is that that might be interpreted as 
a provocative act almost on our part ? 

Secretary McEtroy. It might. 

Senator Case. And I am sure that it is not our intent to do some- 
thing or to create a condiiton which would, of itself, be interpreted as 
a provocative act that might pull the trigger for setting off something 
we want to avoid. 

Secretary McExroy. It is because of my feeling about that that I 
think the value of that particular provision which seems, on its face, 
to give to the President in a time of imminent hostility an authority 
not otherwise granted in peacetime is a matter of practical determina- 
tion. 

There would be real hesitation to use it. 

Senator Case. Well, respecting that as a valid point to consider, Mr. 
Secretary, again I want to make a suggestion of a possible language 
change and get your comment about it. 

My suggestion is that in lines 2 and 3 the words “because of hos- 
tilities or imminent threat of hostilities” be stricken, and that the 
clause in which that appears be modified to read : 

If the President determines that it is immediately necessary in the interest of 
national security. 

Secretary McE troy. I think it is an improvement and we would 
like to take this one also, if we may, for the consideration of the 

Senator Case. I have in mind we have used that phrase in connec- 
tion with the Middle East resolution and other resolutions dealing 
with foreign affairs. 

If the President finds that it is necessary in the interest of national 
security to employ troops or to do certain other things, why, we have 
used that phrase in existing legislation. 

Secretary McEtrroy. This does not suggest anything like the same 
extremity of a situation and, in that way, I think it makes it a good 
deal more likely to be applicable as a way of giving the President 
flexibility of action. 

Senator Case. Now then, consistent with that, in lines 8 and 9, in 
striking “until the termination of such hostilities or threat of hos- 
tilities” that would be consistent with taking out the reference to 
hostilities, and inserting in lieu of that: 





Unless and until Congress by concurrent resolution shall provide otherwise. 
And then add: 


The President shall promptly report any determination and action under the 
provisions of this paragraph to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Now, there, you will note, I am providing that the report should 
be to the Committees on Armed Services, thinking that that would have 
an executive session to consider the report, if it was deemed desirable, 
and, since the determination could be by concurrent resolution, it still 
would make it possible for Congress to reverse it without running into 
a Presidential veto, but I assumed that good faith would, and the 
concern of the Congress would, assure that it would not be reversed by 
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concurrent resolution if the reasons for such a situation stood up on 
the presentation to the Congress. 

The following paragraph is the one 

Secretary McExroy. I am sure you understand, Senator Case, that 
the President, as well as myself, regards all of this language as lan- 
guage we would like to have stricken. But I think what we are very 
happy to continue to do is to work with you in modification of the 
language if it is regarded by this committee as wording which it should 
retain either as is or in some modified form. 

Senator Case. I respect your statement on that, and I appreciate 
the breadth of view you take because, when this bill passes the Senate, 
it goes to conference and we have to find a basis of reconciliation with 
the House. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Satronstati. Would the Senator yield just for a question 
of clarification ? 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Senator Sattonsraun. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McElroy, do I understand correctly that the language submitted 
by Congressman Martin as a substitute ‘bill in the House i is the lan- 
guage that the Secretary of Defense stands behind here, so that, where 
Senator Case’s very interestingly and very helpfully made suggestions, 
the language changes that Mr. Martin suggested are your recom- 
mendations ? 

Secretary McErroy. That is correct. 

Senator Sartonstati. Thank you. 

Secretary McEtroy. Which involve simply the striking of language 
that was included in the bill reported out by the Armed Services 
Committee of the House in order to make the improvements recom- 
mended by the President. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, I think our con- 
ference experience always reflects the fact that, where the House of 
Representatives has taken a position by a rollcall vote, we always find 
the House conferees quite determined to preserve a position, and since 
the Martin substitute was involved in the voting in the House, where 
I think they had a rollcall vote, or at least they “had votes specifically 
on the three points 

Chairman Rvusseti. I might say that, speaking only for myself, 
I am very happy to have ‘the Senator explore any language that 
might resolve this great difference. 

Secretary McEtroy. We welcome it, too. I simply wanted a com- 
plete understanding around the table that, while we are working 
and would be very glad to work to improve the bill by this language, 
the ee of the President and myself would be the bill that 
Senator Saltonstall has referred to as the Martin bill, the one that 
Mr. Martin introduced. 

Senator Casr. I am glad to have Senator Saltonstall make that 
clear. 

Senator Satronstau. I did not intend to stop you in any way, but 
merely to clarify my own bill and stop you on this Martin bill as 
saying what you suggested. 

‘Seer ‘retary Mc Exroy. Yes. 
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Senator Casr. The language on paragraph 3 starts off: “Except 
as otherwise provided in paragraph 2 hereof”; I call attention to 
that so that in our consideration of this we keep clear that the lan- 
guage of the bill does provide a method for the President to transfer, 
reassign, or consolidate functions, if the President makes a determi- 
nation. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Case. And, if that determination should be that it was 
necessary in the interest of national security, he has a way to accom- 
plish anything that is urgently needed. 

Secretary McExroy. That is, through the modifications proposed 
by yourself. 

Senator Casr. Yes. Instead of having him make a finding pub- 
lished to the world that we are in danger of imminent hostilities. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, 

Senator Casr. And, also, I have a suggestion by that addition that 
we have a method of safeguarding the legitimate interest, I think, of 
the Congress and the Armed Services Committee that it is not merel 
an idle determination, or a determination that might be called self- 
serving, but a determination that is based upon the national security, 
as evidenced by the fact that that determination will be reported 
promptly to the committees. 

Secretary McE roy. And such a finding would, certainly, not be 
made lightly. 

Senator Casr. It would not be lightly made, and the committees 
would have the outlet that, if they thought it were lightly made, or 
were made for inadequate reasons, they could propose a concurrent 
resolution. 

And I, again, do not think that would be lightly done, either, on 
a matter that would be considered in executive session. 

Then, if the President has that method of achieving the transfer 
or reassignment or consolidation which he deemed necessary after 
this determination, then a minor question or even the transfer of 
major combatant functions if it were not dictated by the exigencies 
of the situation, could be treated as they were under paragraph 3. 

Secretary McKxroy. Well, except it does not seem right to me that 
any individual member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be author- 
ized, simply by his own statement that “this is something to which 
I object,” to bring into operation this cumbersome procedure which 
involves complete review of the matter by the Congress; and under 
this language this could be over the beliefs of the other members of 
the Joint Chiefs and the Secretaries and the Secretary of Defense 
and the President of the United States. 

It seems to me to be an excessive granting of power to a single 
Chief. 

Senator Case. Well, that might be modified by the elimination of 
these words in that definition clause. 

The definition clause reads: 


For the purposes of this subsection, a combatant function shall be consid- 
ered a major combatant function when one or more members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff disagreed to the transfer, reassignment, and abolition or consolidation 
of such combatant function. 
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If, in that clause, you were to strike out the words “one or more 
members of” then the definition of what would be a major combatant 
function would be made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

And I would think that if the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a body, held 
a thing were a major combatant function, and they objected to it, and 
it was not one of the transfers which came within the President’s 
determination of the interest of national security, that it might prop- 
erly be a major combatant function. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, the thing that I do not quite visualize is 
how that can work out practically. 

The Joint Chiefs, as we have said, do not vote, so that if there 
is disagreement in the Joint Chiefs—and this is, we think, rather 
fundamental and good—we get what we call a split paper which is 
that you get both a majority view and a minority view. 

Senator Casr. Well, suppose you had a unanimous position of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; suppose they by resolution held that this was 
a major combatant function ? 

Secretary McExroy. If you insisted on unanimous then it would 
seem to me you would still have the right of an individual service 
chief to exercise the veto simply by holding out from a unanimous 
decision. 

eSnator Case. Well, that would be preventing operation of that 
particular clause. 

Let me ask you this question: Do you think it would be improved 
or not by striking out the words “one or more members of”? What is 
your feeling on that? 

Secretary McExtroy. My belief, Senator Case—and this may not 
be acceptable to this committee—is that the situation is protected by 
the language in the previous sentence in which no major combatant 
function shall be reported to the Congress for transfer reassignment. 
or abolition, until after the Secretary of Defense has consulted with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Case. Including the Commandant of the Marine Corps, if 
the action involves the Marine Corps? 

Secretary McEtroy. That isall right. And then drop out the next 
sentence up to where it says “provided”. Now as I say I do not know 
whether that would be acceptable. 

Senator Case. I was going to say, that, of course, would be another 
way to reach it. That you could drop out that definition of what is a 
major combatant function. 

Secretary McErroy. Because this is pretty tortured. If the Joint 
Chiefs have been consulted there never has been any hesitation in con- 
sideration of a matter like this to ask the Joint Chiefs to diseuss this 
matter with a committee of Congress. 

Senator Case. Well, personally, I am not sure that that definition 
of major combatant function for the purpose of this subsection is 
necessary, 

It is possible that might be dropped out and not cause trouble. 

Secretary McExnoy, It might be, but I think this is really a deter- 
mination of the committee rather than myself. 

Senator Casz. Mr. Chairman, I am through with my questions. 

Secretary McErroy. I would like to thank you for your construe- 
tive help, and we will consult further. 
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Senator Stennis (presiding). Senator Ervin, you are next. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Secretary, I have the same misgivings of Sen- 
ator Smith and Senator Jackson about the Executive order putting 
limitations on the freedom of people in the military. 

It reminds me of a justice of the peace who was trying a civil action 
between a plaintiff and defendant. 

When the plaintiff finished his evidence, the justice of the peace 
looked at the defendant and said, “I would appreciate it very much if 
you would not offer your evidence because when I hear both sides it 
has a tendency to confuse me and I do not really know what kind of 
decision I ought to make.” 

All I think is calculated if not intended to prevent. Congress from 
hearing both sides of a case, because this is the way I would interpret 
that order if I were in the military service. 

No matter how unwise you may consider a duly formulated Depart- 
— of Defense policy or legisl: ative proposal may be, you must con- 

eal your disagreement with it from all persons, including the Con- 
heli and not say a mumbling word about it until you are duly sub- 
penaed as a witness to appear before a congressional committee and 
express your views. 

Now under that kind of a system, Congress would never know who 
to subpena or what their views were of those who might dissent. 

They would not know who to subpena, and it would be—it would 
mean they would only hear one side and, frankly, I can understand 
from the standpoint of the Department of Defense where it is highly 
advantageous to have no impediment placed in the obtaining the ef 
fectuation of their policy or their legislative proposal; but that is 
exactly what Russia says; it says “it impedes our Government for 
people to disagree with it; therefore we are not going to allow them to 
disagree,” and I think we are about in the same fix. 

Secretary McEtroy. I have been down in the Department of De- 
fense long enough to realize that there is no way in which the kind 
of thing that you are apprehensive of might happen no matter what 
language we put in this bill. 

People feel strongly about things in the Department of Defense and 
I am glad they do because these are good people and they have got 
convictions. They think well and, having reached a cone lusion, they 
will be sure that their views are well understood. 

The thing that I think is important is that this legislation not be 
included which seems to suggest that maybe Congress wants them to 
come up and talk about the occasions when they have some disagree- 
ment. You certainly would much prefer to have most of these things 
resolved within the Department, I am sure, because you have a good 
many other things to do up here. 

But, when there are things that are really of quite major impor- 
tance, as last fall, which I thought even though it was a pretty rigorous 
experience for me was a pretty constructive thing for the country, 
when the Preparedness Subcommittee reviewed the status of the de- 
fenses of our country—there was not any hesitation there for people 
to come up and speak their minds freely. In fact, I though on some 
occasions some of them spoke too freely, but, nevertheless, we did not 
do anything about it. 
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It was an occasion for a true evaluation by the elected authorities 
of the people of just where we stood on something that was obviously 
of major importance. 

I do not believe, sir, that there is anything about the elimination of 
this, which will remove the opportunity for free discussion by the 
important people in the Department of Defense, of the major policies 
of the Department of Defense. 

Senator Ervin. Well, sometimes an unimportant person has some 
wisdom. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, I do not believe—there is one place, sir, 
that I would have to disagree. 

I think if the Congress starts calling small people from the Depart- 
ment of Defense up here we are in awful trouble as a government, and 
I hope you do not do that. 

I personally believe that there is something that is to some extent 
destructive of public confidence, when uniformed military officers, 
even of the highest grade, come up here and get into what becomes 
even under the best good will of the questioners to some extent a politi- 
cal discussion. 

I think the people who ought to take the rap for these things are 
the political appointees like myself and I think when we really get 
down the scale on this we are really getting into trouble, Judge, and 
I hope you won’t do that, sir. 

Senator Ervin. If I were in a military service and I was primarily 
concerned about my own welfare under this order I would certainly 
not do like Nicodemus, I certainly would not go by day. I certain 
would do nothing unless by subpena. I realize it is a problem, and it 
is nice to have everybody on the team, but I think that maybe the 
bright halfback ought to have the privilege of telling the captain that 
he disagrees with the signals that the quarterback is calling. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, this is just a question of whether he 
should have that right on call or whether he should have that right on 
his own initiative. 

Maybe this should only apply to Defense, but I do not believe there 
is any other department of Government in which there has seemed 
to be any necessity of a special legal provision that the man come up 
on his own to express his disapproval of the policies of his department. 

It does not seem to me to be a healthy kind of legislation if what 
we are trying to do is to improve the administration of an executive 
department, and I honestly do not believe, Judge, that this is going 
to make one iota of difference in the offering to you and to your asso- 
ciates on this committee of completely free understanding of what the 
views are of the important people in the Department of Defense. 

You might differ with me about that, you are certainly free to do so. 

Senator Ervin. Well, I have not undertaken to run an executive 
branch of the Government or a department, but I have had some con- 
nection with courts. If you had a law or an order that was obligatory 
on people that the witnesses could not reveal what they knew about 
a case unless they were summoned, that is my point. 

I would say this, I realize this is a difference of feeling, and I want 
to commend your personal actions and administration of the Defense 
Department. 

I have been very deeply impressed by the work you have done. 
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Secretary McEtroy. That is very generous. Thank you. 

Senator Ervin. I have no further questions. 

Senator FLanpers. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ervin. Yes. 

Senator Fianpers. If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rosset... Yes. 

Senator Fianpers. This raises the question again which concerned 
me so much yesterday, that, say, the subordinate should not come here 
except as he is subpenaed or you suggest that he should come here 
when subpenaed by the committee. 

Now the committee knows nothing about the advisability of or non- 
advisability of subpenaing that subordinate officer, except by the back 
door route of getting gossip and talking with this man and that man 
and the other. 

Senator Casre. And attending cocktail parties, as you said yesterday. 

Senator Fianpers. And attending cocktail parties. That is the 
cocktail party route. 

I still want, I would like again to suggest some authoritative 
method of doing this. Maybe my suggestion was not good, but I say 
to the Senator from North Carolina that it seems to me we are left in 
a rather vague and unethical situation in this matter in endeavoring 
to get the different points of view which, it seems to me, we ought to 
have, and for that reason I suggested rationalizing this way. 

I thank the Senator. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to respond to that just a moment, 
if I may, because I have been thinking about the Senator’s comment 
of yesterday. 

There could hardly be an examination of the military budget with- 
out most of these questions coming out, so that the Congress is not 
really lacking in some mechanism by which each year there is a full 
discussion of the policies of the Department of Defense in connection 
with the authorizing of this budget. 

So I suggest that method Senator Flanders, as one of the mech- 
anisms by which this information can reach the legislators without 
the cocktail party route. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, may I reply to that briefly ? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. I have the advantage of being an ex officio mem- 
ber of this Committee on the Appropriations Committee, the Sub- 
committee on Defense of the Appropriations Committee. 

That is not true of most of these around this table, so they have to 
continue the cocktail circuit, while I do get some official entrance into 
these matters. [Laughter. ] 

Chairman Russett. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I certainly support the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary to restore the provisions in the original bill 
which were taken out by the House. 

I do not fear tightening up of our discipline nearly so much as I do 
the loosening of it, and I think we need in the Defense Department 
and in the military departments generally, a firmer rather than a 
looser discipline. 

And I am one who, in the Congress, would not only like to see that, 
but I am willing to take what little chances I think there are in fur- 


thering that end. 
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I think the exigencies of world affairs today are such that we need 
that discipline, we need to practice it daily, and it should be encour- 
aged and not discouraged, and I think the actions taken by the House 
tend to discourage it. 

I think the President, in his comments on that, has pointed that out. 

So that I shall try the best I can here in this committee and in the 
Senate to get restored to this bill the original provisions without the 
weakening influences—I call them weakening influences—which were 
put in over there in the House. 

I have read the Secretary’s statement, which I am sorry I was not 
here yesterday to hear, but I think it outlined the situation very well, 
and I intend to support that point of view. 

I have no questions to ask. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset, I want to commend you, Mr. Secretary, for your 
splendid presentation in this matter. 

It does seem to me that section 3, the provision there with refer- 
ence to the transferring, reassignment, sbolichunael of functions, is 
the heart of the whole bill, and I have been trying to rationalize what 
the House had in mind. 

Evidently they wanted to recognize the situation by their provi- 
sion that the President could alter functions in time of imminent 
threat of hostilities. But that does not seem to me to be sufficient. 

And then the provision with reference to the veto power of a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs seems wholly untenable to me, because, after 
all, he would then have power over the civilian branch of the Gov- 
ernment down there. 

Then the 60-day provision seems to me to place an intolerable re- 
striction on the operation. It does seem to me that with the Defense 
Department spending the money it is these days, we ought to give 
the Secretary and the President power to do the things which need 
to be done to cut out this overlapping and this extravagance in some 
of the branches of the service there. 

So I think that possibly with the additional suggestion by Senator 
Case, perhaps we ought to go back to the original recommendation 
on this matter, and then hold you strictly responsible for the ad- 
ministration. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is the thing it seems to me is the ad- 
vantage of the President’s proposals—to strike certain of this lan- 
guage as incorported in the bill referred to as the Martin bill. 

It seems to me that Congress then clearly has done what has been 
requested by the Executive. Having done so, it seems to me the Sec- 
retary no longer has any basis to claim lack of authority—we do not 
plan to use it, I would say, because we will try to administer under 
any bill which is granted. But it seems to me the position is a good 
deal stronger for Congress to put this right on the shoulders of 
the Secretary of Defense and his associates. Let Congress grant 
what he asks for in terms of authority, and if the job is not well 
done, it. seems to me it is obviously the fact that he has not been able 
to do it. 

Senator Barrer. It is your opinion if you are given this power, 
that you can effect substantial savings in the Department? 
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Secretary McExroy. I feel confident of it. I feel particularly con- 
fident of it at a pretty early stage in the part of the bill which has 
to do with the centralized supervision of al] research and develop- 
ment projects, but there could also be a major result of this authority 
to consolidate functions. 

I cannot—it is difficult to give precise kinds of situations, because 
you cannot guess what the situations are going to be. 

Senator Barrerr. That is quite true. The House committee seemed 
to recognize that fact by excepting the missiles and the new develop- 
ments and weapons there from the operation of the act. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to say if there is not granted 
the broad authority suggested by the President, the exception of a 
new weapon is a very helpful exception to have. 

Senator Barrett. I do not know whether this question will be in 
order. If it isnot, you do not need to answer it. 

Is there substantial opposition to this recommendation, would you 
say, from the military ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I would say there are varying degrees 
of enthusiasm. 

Senator Barrerr. That is very well said, I will say to the Secre- 


tary. 

Recteser'y McEnroy. Well, I think it may be worth just a couple 
of minutes to go back to the way in which we put these proposals to- 
gether. 

We consulted with Mr. Coolidge, who was a very important factor 
in organizing this for us, but we not only talked to many people on 
the outside who used to be on the inside and for that reason were 
qualified to have an opinion about what looked like the way to pro- 
ceed on the improved organization of the Department of Defense, 
but at every stage we consulted with the Secretaries and with the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Twining could tell you as much as he wants to about that 
on his own. 

But we did this for the purpose not only of making certain we had 
the views of the Secretaries and of the Joint Chiefs, but also because 
we felt it was important that they should understand the thinking 
under which we made whatever decisions we made, whether they 
happened to be completely enthusiastic about them or not. 

And my belief is that we have as much unanimity of agreement as 
you are likely to get on matters of this kind. I think I would rather 
not go into any greater detail about it. I think it is generally known 
there is a great sensitivity on the part of one of the services which 
was made a matter of special provision under Senator Case’s language, 
but at the same time, I do not believe there is anything like the de- 
gree of concern among the military that there seems to be among some 
of the civilian supporting organizations on the outside. 

And I am talking about groups with which you would be familiar 
which have taken what in my opinion are far stronger positions on 
these matters than the individuals of a component service which are 
supported by those civilian groups. 

Senator Barretr. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Franpers. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? I need to go 
back to the Finance Committee. May I read a paragraph from this 
Jetter from Mr. Cordiner and make a little comment on it ? 
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Chairman Russetn. Without objection, you may proceed. 

Senator FLanpers. The suggestion I made, Mr. Secretary, had two 
elements: One was that it seemed to me there should be a definition 
of national defense policy which should come to this committee in 
the first instance; and the second suggestion was that one about which 
we have been discussing, which was that there should be an authorized 
means for differences on policy to be presented to the committee. 
Those were the two items. 

I sent to Mr. Cordiner the statement that I had made on the Senate 
floor with regard to those two points, and I would like to read, Mr. 
Chairman, a “paragraph from that letter: 


My personal opinion is that these fundamental and most vital issues—— 


Senator Case. Pardon me, are you reading from your letter or his 
letter ? : 

Senator Fianpers. His letter. [Continuing:] 

My personal opinion is that these fundamental and most vital issues have not 
been properly debated in Congress or publicized through publications having 
informed groups of voters. The real issue is a separation of policy determina- 
tion from operating responsibility, obviously required by the Constitution and 
quite properly anticipated by the voters. 

I am interested to see that separation of policy determination from 
operating responsibility, because I think that goes all the way through 
the bill we have before us which we have to consider. We have to con- 
sider that separation. 

However, he goes on to say: 

Congress must be responsible for and be measured in the light of present 
and future events as to the magnitude of expenditures of the taxpayers’ money 
by the Department of Defense. 

That again, Mr. Chairman, puts the determination of policy not 
in this committee but in the hands of the Appropriations Committee. 


Equally, the Department of Defense must-——— 


Senator SauronsTaLL. Will you read that sentence again, please? 

Senator Fianpers. Yes. He has been talking about policy up to 
this point, and he is still talking about policy. 

Congress must be responsible for and be measured in the light of present and 
future events as to the magnitude of expenditures of the taxpayers’ money by 
the Department of Defense. 

He has been talking about policy right straight through, to that 
point, as I understand his letter. 

Equally, the Department of Defense must be given authority, accountability, 
and measurement responsibility for operation within the approved amounts of 
money made available to it. 

Now as I say, that seems to me to indicate that policy determination 
is done via the budget. 

He disagrees with me, which is his prerogative 

Your statement straddles this issue to the extent that I question whether it 
would be workable or eliminate the present confusion of lack of authority, 
responsibility, and accountability. To me the issue is clear and it must be faced, 
that the Secretaries of th ethree respective services must be responsible to and 
compatible with the Secretary of Defense, and thus must not report separately 
on any basis to the Armed Services Committes of the House or Senate. 
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Of course, at this point he misunderstood my suggestion, which was 
that the Chiefs of the three services be authorized to present briefs for 
their services if they so desired. 

So to that extent, he did not understand my suggestion. 

But those are the two points which have concerned me, Mr. Chair- 
man. One is the fact that it seems to me this committee, perhaps 
properly, is out of the line of authorization of major policies; and 
secondly, that there should be some means of some organized or repu- 
table means of our having knowledge of differences of opinion. 

Those are the points I have been trying to raise. 

Chairman Russetxz. I am going to make a brief comment and I 
make it without any regard to any issues pending here. I must say I 
am intrigued with, but not convinced by, the argument that the Con- 
gress ought to resolve all its troubles by just delegating all its powers 
to the executive branch of the Government, and by standing back to 
see how well the executive branch of the Government can legislate; 
and if it doesn’t do it properly, the Congress will undertake, by some 
machinery, to come in and recapture the powers that it has delegated. 

If that argument is good, with respect to the Department of De- 
fense, it is good with respect to any other department of the Govern- 
ment. 

We can’t renounce our responsibility because the Department of 
Defense spends more money than any other department. If we do, it 
is Just a confession that the Congress has outlived its usefulness. 

It is a millstone on the neck of the functioning of the Government, 
and we would best consider some more fundamental change in our 
system. ‘ 

I want to give the Secretary any authority that is necessary in this 
bill. But I cannot accept the basic argument that the Congress, be- 
cause it might be criticized for the manner of carrying out its consti- 
tutional responsibilities, ought to delegate all of them to any executive 
officer and I say that without any invidious allusion to you, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

I would vest with you greater power than with most Secretaries I 
have seen. But it goes down to the basic responsibility of the Con- 
gress under the Constitution. 

Of course, this reorganization only relates to the Department of 
Defense. But the powers of the executive branch under the reorgan- 
ization plan are not a new issue in the Congress. I have been through 
it time and again. 

The first time we had a reorganization bill was in the administration 
of President Roosevelt at a time when the Democrats, the party of 
which I am a member, though some other people who call themselves 
Democrats may challenge that at times, we had up for 

Senator SatronsraLu. Will the Senator yield ? 

Chairman Russet... Just a second. We had up for consideration a 
reorganization bill that would give President Roosevelt very vast 
powers to reorganize the Government. It was brought forward under 
the always attractive argument that giving him these powers would 
promote efficiency and economy. 

Those are two words that the Congress always hangs onto, efficiency 
and economy, particularly the latter. 
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At that time, I took the position that the Congress ought not to give 
up its constitutional power over functions of the Government, and I 
vigorously supported the provision to require the President to submit 
his reorganization plans to the Congress and let us have a look at it 
before we run away from our responsibility. 

We gave the President the power of great shifting around of de- 
partments. We didn’t give him the power, we expressly denied him the 
authority to abolish any functions, but we gave him the power to shift. 

That was going to coordinate and save. 

A great deal of reorganizing was done. I never could find where 
there was any reduction in any budget request in the years that fol- 
lowed the reorganization. 

As a matter of fact, there has been an increase from year to year 
since then. 

We had the issue up in the administration of another Democratic 
President and I took exactly the same position then—that it is the duty 
and responsibility of Congress to legislate, and where we did delegate 
these unusual powers with respect to reorganization, that the Congress 
should not be put in a position of having to get a two-thirds vote to 
assert its authority when under the Constitution it could do it by a 
majority vote. 

I think we are going rather far in this bill if we permit the aboli- 
tion of functions. I don’t think Congress has ever done that before. 

I am not sure, but I don’t think we have ever authorized any Execu- 
tive to abolish functions that were created by the Congress. 

Certainly we have never done it without reserving the right of 
Congress to have some kind of an opportunity to consider it. 

Now, I know, Mr. Secretary, in the provision that you support, or 
the so-called Martin bill, while it is different in language, in some 
respects that provision is more restrictive on the executive branch than 
the existing law, is that not right? 

Secretary McExroy. I think we ought to show we are talking about 
the same thing when we are talking about the Martin bill. 

The Martin bill that was introduced, that simply struck the lan- 
guage that the President regarded as impairing the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

There were then, Mr. Chairman, three amendments introduced by 
Mr. Arends, and I was not referring to those amendments. 

I was referring to the organizational bill introduced by Mr. Martin. 

Chairman Russeiu. That is what I am referring to. I assume that 
is the bill that was introduced on April 16 of this year? 

Secretary McExroy. Are you referring to the 30-day waiting period 
on the transfer of combatant functions? 

Chairman Russet... Yes, sir. 

Secretary McEtroy. That was proposed in the President’s organiza- 
tional bill, Mr. Chairman, and it was put in there in the belief that the 
Congress with that 30-day provision would be willing to have the 
legislation as it now is in effect, which has authorized the transfer of 
a noncombatant function simply on notification to the Congress, with- 
out any waiting period. 

He felt that by putting the 30 days in there, that the Congress 
might be quite willing to have this authority extended not only to 
noncombatant but also to combatant functions. 
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But you are quite right, that as far as noncombatant functions are 
concerned, this is more restrictive. 

Chairman Russexu. Than the present law ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

Chairman Russeitzt. And you spoke with some concern about the 
provision of the House bill which gave the President extraordinary 
powers in the event of an emergency. 

That is a more liberal provision than anything that was contained 
in the Martin bill; is it not ? 

The Martin bill does not give the President any power in the 
event of hostilities to make any of these changes he sees fit. 

He is still bound by the 30-day notice to the Congress; is he not? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, he is. 

Chairman Russetu. So your statement here yesterday that criticized 
the House language on the grounds that only a few minutes was 
necessary for an intercontinental ballistic missile to span the ocean 
would certainly bog down in your own bill as you require 30 days 
as a waiting period instead of the 30 minutes it takes missiles to span 
the ocean. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, part of this law that was a matter of 
concern on the short reaction time, Mr. Chairman, I think has been 
well repaired. 

I am talking now about those things that have straightened out the 
chain of command for instruction to the unified commanders, and 
also the—— 

Chairman Russexz. I thought we agreed on that. I think there is 
no disposition in the committee to open that or change it. 

Secretary McEntroy. We had. But I am only saying, sir, that the 
5 improvements requested by the President at this time are not those 
having to do with a 20-, 25-minute warning of a ballistic missile. 

They are things that have to do with the improved administration 
of the Department of Defense, so that in my opinion, it does not 
involve the 25-minute reaction time except just as a measure of urgency 
of efficient action. aE 

Chairman Russetz. I was a little confused. You had been critical 
of the language, and the use of a few minutes, as a criteria for your 


criticism. 
Whereas under your own bill, even if you are in a war, you would 


have to submit it here and let it lie for 30 days. 

So it seemed to me the House bill was more liberal in that respect 
than the organizational request that you made, 

Secretary McErroy. I think the facts are that that is correct, and 
I think if the change suggested by Senator Case were used in place 
of “imminent threat of hostility” and added to the Martin bill, it 
could be an improvement of that bill. 

Chairman Rvsseiy. You would have more power than you requested 
originally. sy j 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Russery. You went to the chain of command. I shall 
support any legislative provisions that the Department desires in that 
field. ; 

I must Say, however, it is my own view that the executive branch 
of the Government and the President as Commander in Chief has 
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had any authority he desired to establish a chain of command by 
Executive order. 

Secretary McExroy. The only problem there, Mr. Chairman, was 
the limit on the number of officers that could be assigned to the Joint 
Staff, and that has been taken care of in the House bill, and we have 
nothing further to request in that connection. 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes, sir. 

Now, I want to clarify this language, at least. the position of the 
Department on this language, separately administered or separately 
organized, to ascertain just what is the view of the Department with 
respect to the power and authority of Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

I recall the 1953 Rockefeller report, and Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of the Department, I believe, is based on that report. 

And it stated, and I quote: 


The Assistant Secretaries should not be in the direct line of administrative 
authority between the Secretary of Defense and the three military departments, 
but instead should assist in developing policies prescribing standards and bring- 
ing to the Secretary of Defense information on which to base his decision. 

That is the end of the quote. The President’s message this year 
refers to, and I quote: 


The Assistant Secretaries as having full staff functions, that is they are 
empowered to give instructions appropriate to carrying out policies approved 
by the Secretary of Defense subject at all times to the right of the Secretary 
to raise contested issues with the Secretary of Defense. 

I assume this means that the Department now contemplates a dif- 
ferent function for the Assistant Secretaries of Defense from that 
enunciated in the Rockefeller report of 1953, which was Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6. 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct, sir. 

The plan proposed for the operation of the Assistant Secretaries 
is as indicated in the President’s message. 

Chairman Russeizi. Do you know any reason why, or what sequence 
of events caused, the administration to change their position on the 
wisdom of the Assistant Secretaries exercising authority over the 
’ ° p r 
Secretaries of the respective departments / 

Secretary McExroy. I think it is solely for the purpose of improved 
administration of the Department. 

You have increasing necessity of developing action under some 
policy determinations of the Secretary of Defense. These things have 
got to be worked out through someone who has a delegated authority 
from the Secretary of Defense, because he can’t handle them all, and 
it 1s for that purpose that the President’s language is as you have, 
of course, correctly read it. 

rt ‘ ° a ‘ . . 

he Secretaries of the services have full right of appeal on any 
of these orders from the Assistant Secretary. The orders, inciden- 
tally, must be within policy limitations which have been set by, and 
are fully understood by, the services; but if orders are issued within 
those policies, then the orders stand unless the Secretaries of the serv- 
ices resist them and want to appeal to the Secretary. 

To me that is an ordinary administrative kind of procedure. 

Chairman Russetx. It may be, but it raises certain questions in my 
raind I want to clarify. 


Secretary McExroy. Yes, sir. 
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_Chairman Russeix. Of course, you have authority under the Na- 
tional Security Act to delegate certain of your authorities to your as- 
sistants and I assume that in the normal course of events you do. 

Secretary McEtroyr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Rvssett. Is it contemplated in this bill that the Assistant 
Secretaries exercising the authority that this bill is giving them will 
issue orders and directives to subordinates within the three services 
Saeae clearing it with the Secretary, I mean the Secretary of the 
service 

Secretary McEtroy. No. These orders should go to the Secretaries 
of the services and from them to their respective subordinates. 

Chairman Russetx. There would be no objection to language mak- 
ing it clear that orders issued by the Assistant Secretary should go 
through the Secretary of the Department ? 

Secretary McExroy. Not at all, sir. Not at all. In fact, I think 
that again is good sound administrative procedure. 

Senator Casg. That is, the order would be issued in the name of the 
Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. It would be issued in the 

Senator Case. In the name of the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McExroy. I wouldn’t have every one of these signed with 
my name. They would be signed by the Assistant Secretaries, but it 
would be understood that the Assistant Secretary was acting in the 
name of the Secretary of Defense and by his authority. 

Senator Casr. As any assistant or deputy might dot 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Senator Case. But it would in essence, though, be the directive of 
the Secretary of Defense, not the directive of an Assistant Secretary. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is correct, except that because of the fact 
it was signed by an Assistant Secretary, it would be subject to appeal 
by the service Secretary. 

Senator Case. Yes; but it would be an administerial act as far as the 
Assistant Secretary is concerned, if he were to issue it. 

. The authority would rest in the Secretary and not in the Assistant 
ecretary. 

Bectelaty McExroy. That is right. The Assistant Secretaries de- 
rive their powers from the power granted to the Secretary of Defense. 

Chairman Russett. What I am getting at is if we should be so un- 
fortunate as ever to lose your services, there might be a time when some 
Assistant Secretary would issue an order to a subordinate within, let’s 
say, the Department of the Army, and that subordinate would be bound 
to carry it out, and the Secretary of the Army might not ever know 
about it. Therefore, this right of appeal that the President refers to in 
his message would be a hollow and vain thing. It would not amount 
to anything. Asa matter of fact the Secretary of Defense might not 
himself know about it. It would greatly confuse the efficiency of the 
Department rather than streamline it. 

Secretary McExroy. To me, if it is at all desired to protect against 
that sort of a situation, it would be satisfactory to me. 

I would be quite willing to commit myself as to administrative ac- 
tion, but if the committee would like to protect itself further, I see 
no objection to it. 
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Chairman Russgxt. I want to protect the administration of the De- 
partment of Defense, and not only the committee, but we have a re- 
sponsibility to the country in this field, and to the people. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Chairman Russeii. Of course, I assume that maybe the House had 
that in mind when they provided that it should be cleared through the 
Secretaries of the respective departments. 

I notice that this bill proposes to repeal the statutory require- 
ment that one Assistant Secretary in bach department be designated 
for financial management. 

As I recall, in 1954, that was done, and it was done on the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Defense, that one of the Assistant 
Secretaries in each of the departments should be concerned with finan- 
cial management. Do you know why there has been a change in 
that ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That was for the purpose, Mr. Chairman, of 

iving to the service Secretaries authority to make use of their re- 
ased number of assistant secretaryships of the services in any way in 
which they concluded that they could best strengthen the administra- 
tion of their department. 

There would, of course, be a principal officer, whether an Assistant 
Secretary or not, who would be the financial officer of each service, but 
we felt that it would be desirable to have some flexibility on that point 
in the hands of the service Secretary. 

Chairman Russeuu. In other words, then you have downgraded the 
administration of that function from Assistant Secretary to someone 
else appointed ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. There is no preclusion of the appointment of 
one of the Assistant Secretaries as a financial officer. 

Chairman Russet. Well, we abolish one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries in each of the services, in this bill, do we not ? 

Secretary McE.roy. We do, but it does not mean it is the financial 
Assistant Secretary. 

Chairman Russet. But you did ask that the requirement that one 
of them be designated for financial management be abolished. 

Secretary McExroy. That is right. 

Chairman Russett. That would lead me to conclude that you did 
not intend for the financial officer to be an Assistant Secretary. 

Secretary McE troy. No, you see if that requirement had been in 
there, requiring that one of the Assistant Secretaries be financial, then 
when the services were cut from 4 to 3 Assistant Secretaries they would 
only have the flexibility in the 2. 

By striking that particular language we give the service Secretary 
the flexibility among the 3, but it did not preclude the designation 
of 1. 

Chairman Russetu. Mr. Secretary, do you have any knowledge of a 
report known as the Wheeler report that was requested by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? That is, they requested General Wheeler to make a 
survey of the defense organization and procedures ? 

Secretary McEtroy. There was such a report. It has never come 
to me, Mr. Chairman. General Twining might want to talk a little 
bit about that, if you want him to. 
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It did not come to me because it was regarded by the Joint Chiefs 
as not competent to make much of a contribution to a consideration 
of this subject. 

Chairman Rvussetu. In other words, they disagreed with the report 
that they requested ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, let’s say they did not regard it as worthy 
of being passed on. 

Chairman Russevi. Do you know what that report concluded with 
respect to the Department? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know. I really have never seen it 
and I have so many things I have to read, that when this was—I 
don’t think I ever would have heard about this except that it was 
brought before me in a question something like yours, at some other 
hearings and when I raised the question to General Twining, he ex- 
plained to me why I had not heard of it and it was for the reason 
that I have given. 

No, I do not know what the conclusion was. 

Chairman Russexi. General, do you care to comment on that? 

General Twininc. Yes. Mr. Chairman, prior to the time that the 
Secretary of Defense established his group of consultants to study 
the problem of defense in this present organization we are talking 
about now, the Chiefs on their own initiative had thought they would 
like to have a study made of the Department of Defense within the 
Chiefs itself. 

This was prior to the time we knew anything about Secretary Mc- 
Elroy’s defense setup. 

They proceeded with this report under General Wheeler of the 
Army, he was the chairman. 

They completed their report just about the time that I was noti- 
fied I was to serve on this new group that was going to study the De- 
partment of Defense reorganization. 

So the Chiefs talked it over. The report never got any attention 
from the Chiefs whatever. It was just completed. 

We had delivered it to the Chiefs and we had a meeting again and 
decided there was no use in the Chiefs going ahead unilaterally on a 
defense reorganization when the Secretary of Defense was also mak- 
ing one, so we just discarded it right there. 

Chairman Russet. Well, the report was completed was it not ? 

General Twrninc. The report was completed so far as the com- 
mittee was concerned, but not as far the the Chiefs. They did not 
meet on it one time. 

Chairman Russe.u. But you did authorize it? 

General Twrninc. That is right. 

Chairman Russetu. The Joint Chiefs authorized and directed that 
a study be made? 

General Twinina. That is right. 

Chairman Russetu. The study concluded, did it not, that the effi- 
ciency within the Department of Defense was not due to any lack 
of authority, but lay in defects of organization ? 

General Twin1nc. Well, Mr. Chairman, that paper is still in the 
confines of the Chiefs. We never met on it, and I would not like to 
comment on it any further. 
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Chairman Russet. I assume, then, that you would consider that 
report was protected from communication by executive privilege? 

General Twinrna. Yes, sir, the Chiefs would like to consider the 
report was protected because they never did meet on it. _ ; 

There is nothing mysterious about the report at all, but just a dupli- 
cation of about what we were going to do with Mr. McElroy. 

Chairman Russeiy. You think then it would be well to withhold it 
on the grounds of executive privilege ? 

General TwintNna. Yes, sir. The Chiefs would go along with that, 
sir, and would like to have it done. 

Chairman Russett. Do you share that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary McE.roy. Not from knowledge, but just because I do 
agree with General Twining that unless the Chiefs themselves want 
to go back and really dig into it and go into it and make their in- 
formed comment, I think it would be inappropriate for it to come out 
of the Joint Chiefs’ files. 

General Twinina. It is really just a staff paper as of this moment, 
sir. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question on that? 

Chairman Russet. Yes. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General Twin- 
ing, you spoke of this as a committee study. 

Was that committee—did that committee consist entirely of military 
personnel ? 

General Twintne. Entirely. It was an ad hoc committee, appointed 
by the Chiefs. 

Senator Case. And Mr. Secretary, did your committee that worked 
on this reorganization consist of, or have the benefit of, both civilian 
and military personnel ? 

Secretary McExory. Both civilian and military. We had the pres- 
ent and the last two previous Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
that is, General Twining, Admiral Radford, and General Bradley, and 
General Gruenther, as a part-time consultant with us, and the civilians 
were Mr. Collidge, Mr. Foster, who used to be Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, and Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, who, as you know, spent a great 
deal of time on all kinds of executive organization matters as adviser 
to the President. 

Senator Cask. That isall. Thank you. 

Chairman Russevy. Well, of course, I don’t know what is in the 
report in detail. I have not seen it, myself, very naturally. I don’t 
know that it could influence me in any degree in arriving at any decis- 
ion, but I had heard of the report, and I conceived it to be my duty 
to inquire about it to get all the information that could possibly be 
made available to the committee. 

Of course, if the report is cloaked in executive privilege, we have 
no way of getting it and seeing whether it was helpful; in seeing what 
this group that was appointed by the Joint Chiefs to study this field 
concluded from their investigation. 

_ Thad some other questions, particularly, of General Twining. But 
Senator Saltonstall has some questions, and I will yield to him. 
Senator Sa,ronstauu. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 
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I would like to ask this question which has been, in a way, substan- 
tially covered, but I would like to see, Mr. Secretary, if you couldn’t 
elaborate on it with an illustration. I have it written out as follows: 

Assume a question as to whether an order of the Secretary of 
Defense is being carried out on a service base. In other words, we 
will call it an Army base, or a Navy base, or an Air Force base, you 
have issued an order through an Assistant Secretary of Defense that 
applies to that base, what is the procedure now, and what would it be 
if the bill were passed as you urge it to be passed ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, of course, the Secretary’s order would 
never apply to an operation at a base. It is well up above that, 
Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SayronstaLu. Then, maybe I have got it wrong. 

Put it on this basis then. As I understand it now, from what you 
said this morning, if an order comes out from an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, before he can determine whether that order is being 
carried out fully as you want it, as Secretary of Defense, it has to 
go down the line and up the line and get another order from you if 
the man, we will say, at the service base says, “Well, I am under the 
orders of the Secretary of the Army, and I take my orders and he 
has said this and that,” and that may not be quite in line with what 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense has said through his order from 

ou. 

As I understand that, it would have to go down the line to this 
commander of the base and then if he disputes it, disputes the author- 
ity of the Assistant Secretary as opposed to the Secretary of the 
Army, we will say, it would have to go up to and get an order from 
you before that Assistant Secretary of Defense could really find out 
what was going on. 

Now that is an extreme case maybe, but that, as I understand it, 
is why you want this act changed, is 1t not ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, that is right. Although matters which 
are—matters which involved decisions at headquarters rather than 
command headquarters 

Senator Sauronsrauy. All right, supposing you get it down the 
line a way ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is right and 

Senator SautronstraLty. And it would have to go up and down the 
line a way. 

Secretary McEnroy. That is right. 

Senator Sautronstraty. After what you said to the chairman of our 
committee about the language, and to Senator Case about it, 
that as Secretary it would be agreeable to you, I don’t see what the 
change amounts to. How that would change the situation? 

Secretary McExroy. The part of this which is different in our con- 
cept is that the Assistant Secretaries will have the right to deal 
through the Secretaries as well as the Secretary of Defense, as the 
legislation now reads. 

It could be construed narrowly down the line that only do they 
need to respond to those things which are being worked out with them 
by the Assistant Secretaries of Defense and their respective staffs, if 
there is a particular specific order pertaining to that order issued by 
the Secretary of Defense. 
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That seems completely impractical. 

Senator SaLtonsTa.u. Isn’t that a narrow construction ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, but that is the kind of constructions you 
get down the line. That is the trouble with separately administered 
kind of language and we are deeply concerned that the present lan- 
guage in the bill that has come out of the House has the same kind of 
potentialities of narrow construction by the people who are below 
the level of the Secretaries themselves. 

I am talking now of the Secretary of Defense who, as I have said 
earlier many times, does not have a problem here with the Secre- 
taries of the services but as you get down where many of these deci- 
sions must be made, the narrow construction is the usual rather than 
the exception, because people at that level are much more likely to 
fall back on legislative authority than the men who are at the top 
of the heap and are quite willing to act. on the basis of what is nec- 
essary to get things done. 

Senator Sa,roNstaLt. Then what you are saying, boiled down, is 
that an Assistant Secretary of Defense as well as the Secretary of De- 
fense can go to a Secretary of, we will say, the Army, and get an 
answer to his question ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Well, he won’t always go to the Secretary. 
What I said to the chairman was that any orders that he wanted to 
issue, even though that order would automatically go to his opposite 
number in the secretaryship of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, should 
be routed through the Secretary’s office so that if the Secretary—I 
am talking of the Secretary of the Army, Navy, or Air Forece—so if 
the Secretary felt this was something to which he wanted to ob- 
ject he would have the opportunity to do so before any action were 
taken down the line under this instruction from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The work, nevertheless, mostly will have to be done not only by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, but also the Assistant Secretaries, and 
even lower echelons within the services because, although we keep talk- 
ing about the size of the job that the Department of Defense has, the 
size of the jobs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are also larger 
than practically any business in this country. 

Senator Satronstatu. Then what you are saying is this: 

Assume I am an Assistant Secretary of Defense and I want to find 
out something from an Assistant Secretary of the Navy down in his 
prerogatives. So I can go to the Secretary of the Navy’s office and 
say I want to talk to his Assistant Secretary ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, no. 

Senator SatronsraLu. You go right down the line? 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, yes, you go right down the line and it is 
only when there comes action, instruction, that it goes through the 
Secretary’s office. 

These things—— 

Chairman Russett. I hope my question didn’t raise any assump- 
tion that I thought he had to go before the Secretary of the service 
before he could talk to one of the Assistant Secretaries. I was talk- 
ing about an order that required action. 

Secretary McExroy. That is the only point at which it should go 
through the Secretary’s office. Otherwise these things must be re- 
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solved down the line and way down the line, way below the Assistant 
Secretary, many of them. 

Chairman Russeii. To use a word of my friend, Senator Ervin, 
that would “mummick” up the works in the Department because a Sec- 
retary never would be able to talk. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. So what you are asking, in this bill is, as 
I understand it, and I want to make it just as clear as possible, because 
it has not been clear to me, for an Assistant Secretary of Defense to 
have the same authority, that you would have to find out what is going 
on, we will say, in the Department of the Navy. 

Secretary McExroy. Well partly to find out, but even more it is 
to find out the basis of action, to get things done, to get things done 
under a policy determination which has been clearly set by the Secre- 
tary of Defense and those policy determinations are made in consulta- 
tion with the service secretaries. 

They are made legitimate by directives that come out of discussion 
between the Secretary of Defense and the Armed Forces Policy Coun- 
cil. Members of that group are the three Secretaries plus the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, so that this administrative action is not taken without 
some sort of policy limitation which is settled at the office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense level prior to the action of the Assistant Secretary. 

Senator Sauronsraty. All right. Now, if he finds everything is 
O. K., then he is satisfied. 

Supposing he finds something is not O. K., your order is not being 
carried out, then what he will do is to go to the Secretary of the 
Navy, for example, and say, “Now here, this order of the Defense 
Secretary is not being carried out down your line and what are you 
going to do about it?” 

Secretary McEtroy. That would be a very natural thing for him 
to do under those circumstances. 

Then, if they couldn’t resolve it, then they would have to trot it 
into the Secretary’s office, the two of them together. 

Senator Sauronstart. May I—I don’t ask you to answer this 
question now, but it seems to me a very fundamental question and 
that we need an answer : 

Can language be drafted that would give the Secretary of Defense 
more flexibility of action and more flexibility in carrying out the 
whole defense setup, and yet leave Congress its constitutional respon- 
sibility respecting the military forces? 

That seems to me the question that you have got to answer or that 
we should have answered as far as we can, in language that we can 
put into a bill if we are going to succeed in this committee in 
recommending to the Senate what you are arguing that we should. 

Secretary McExroy. Well 

Senator Sanronstatu. Do you agree with that? 

Secretary McExtroy. Of course I do, and that, I think is the entire 
debate both in the House and so far in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the Senate, and I suppose in the Senate overall. 

But the recommendation of the administration is that we adopt the 
language of the bill which was originally introduced by Mr. Martin. 

Senator Sarronstatn. I understand that and what I am trying 
to do is to say—I say this frankly and in open session, Mr. McElroy, 
you have heard some of the comments of the members of the com- 
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mittee here and you saw what the action of the House was and my 
feeling would be that Congress would want to guard zealously its 
constitutional authority over the military services, which involves 
roles and missions in that broad language. 

Now, it seems to me that we also would like to see the Secretary of 
Defense, given more flexibility. The Department should be given 
more flexibility, and you are its chief civilian officer. 

Now, the language, it seems to me, could be very helpfully sub- 
mitted to this committee by either Mr. Coolidge, and by you, that 
would help us to work out that problem. 

Secretary McE.roy. We would be very glad if you would like us to 
do so, Mr. Saltonstall, and Mr. Chairman, to work in any way that you 
would like to try to develop such language. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. There is another question I don’t ask an 
answer tonow. You said yesterday you would be glad to define what 
you meant by a major combatant function. 

Now the question, I would think, that has got to be answered is: 
How can this be determined promptly, that is, without a difference of 
opinion, we will say, between you and General Twining, as an 
example? 

How can this be determined promptly and yet make certain that 
Congress is informed and has a chance to exercise its responsibility ? 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Senator 

Senator SautonstTau. That is a question that goes right along with 
the other question. 

Secretary McEtroy. You mean it is a question of concern to 
Congress ? 

Senator Satronstati. Yes. Congress will guard zealously, in my 
opinion, its responsibility under the Constitution to maintain the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force and the general responsibility and 
authority over the military services. 

Now, we want to give the Secretary more flexibility in determining, 
as I tried to bring out yesterday, whether a missile should be in the 
Army or the Navy or the Air Force, and who should go ahead with 
that missile. 

We want to give you that flexibility and yet we want to main- 
tain our responsibility. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I think you could, if you wished, make 
it a responsibility of the President to make a determination regarding 
whether a function were or were not a major combatant function. 

Chairman Russet. Have you finished your statement ? 

Will you yield to the Senator from South Dakota ? 

Senator Satronstatu. I want to make one brief sentence and then I 
would be glad to yield. 

I would simply say, Mr. McElroy, I am not asking for answers now 
but those are questions, it seems to me we have got to delve into and 
you can help us on it. 

Secretary McExtroy. Well, we want to. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I merely wished to point out the 
language of the House bill in subparagraph (3) carries this proviso, 
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which I think gives you the full authority that Senator Saltonstall 
was suggesting— 

providing that the Secretary of Defense has authority to assign or reassign, to 
one or more departments or services the development and operational use of new 
weapons or weapons systems. 

So that complete authority is given to the Secretary on the develop- 
ment and operational use of weapons and weapons systems. 

Secretary Satine That is right. And as I said before, assuming 
that the language we have requested that gives us still greater flexi- 
bility is not granted, we think that is an important provision to re- 
main in the bill. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. I merely, Senator Case, gave that as one 
example. 

Every time you give an example you can be pinned down. 

Senator Casz. It is an important example because as Senator Stennis 
knows, the Subcommittee on Military Construction is tremendously 
concerned with the assignment of some of these weapons and weapons 
systems and the possible overlapping. 

I think it is important that the Secretary have that authority. 

Secretary McExroy. I do too. 

Senator SautronstaLu. The greatest example of that, as Senator 
Stennis brought out, was the question of the Talos and the Nike as to 
whether we should have 2 or 1. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I care to ask at this time. 

I thank you and I do say, as an observation, Mr. Secretary, that I 
think those are the two fundamental questions that we want to be able 
to get to carry out the President’s idea; that is what we want to try 
to carry out. 

Secretary McEtroy. We will work with the committee on any lan- 
guage the committee wishes. 

Chairman Russeitu. Mr. Secretary, would you be willing to venture 
any estimate as to the amount you would be able to reduce the mili- 
tary budget if we gave you all of the powers you requested here? 

Would you care to make an estimate, give us some idea ? 

I have heard so much about efficiency and economy and have seen 
our hopes fall flat after a bill was passed or the action was taken and 
I just wondered if you had—understand, I do not want to press you 
on that. 

I am fully aware of the almost insuperable difficulties that are 
involved, but I wondered if you had gone far enough to tel) us whether 
it would be $5 billion or $3 billion or what. 

Senator Srennrs. Mr. Chairman, may J start that off by just 
observing: Remember we have already saved $5 billion this year on 
the pay bill. 

Secretary McExroy. The pay bill? 

Chairman Russeti. We saved $5 billion on the pay bill. 

How much more could we save ? 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the Secretary for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor if he could 

Secretary McExroy. I would say J withdrew my statement of my 
own from that $5 billion. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am inclined toward conservatism in these state- 
ments, but I have said, and I believe, that various provisions of the 
bill here can result in savings of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

That does not say $3 to $5 billion. I do not not believe a man could 
make sense out of such a claim at this time. I think it also must be 
said, at least if you are asking for my own belief, that what we will be 
doing here really is making what looks like an inevitably increasing 
military expense load tolerable. 

In other words, by this kind of action, we will be avoiding the kind 
of increases, that look as if they will be, well, extreme rather than 
looking forward to a substantial reduction in our total military 
spending. 

I think it would be a real disservice to the American people to sug- 
gest that I believe that that is possible as a result of this. ° 

I would think myself that the only way in which you are going to 
have a real reduction in our military spending is by finding some way 
in which international tension can be reduced. 

Chairman Russet. I share that feeling completety. 

Do you have in mind any specific areas within the Department of 
Defense where you think that this bill would enable you to make 
substantial savings ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I think particularly in the research and 
engineering field and our expenditure—— 

Chaititian Russeit. The bill gave you all the authority that you 
asked for, did it not? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct, and I assume we are talking 
about the whole bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. I am. I just want to bring it down where we 
can look at the results. 

Secretary McExroy. Then it seems also that in this area of con- 
solidation of functions—and as I say, as I have been preparing my- 
self for these hearings. I have had considerable difficulty in being 

recise as to exactly where we would do this—I feel as if there must 

@ occasions in the future when consolidation of functions will give 
us very major savings. 

This business of the exercising of the power of the Secretary of 
Defense through the service secretaries is more a matter, to my mind, 
of getting action and by getting action to get a much more efficient 
and fast-moving kind of operation of our establishment, than it is a 
matter of moneysaving. 

We should be able to reduce the numbers of people in our employ 
if we can be more efficient but I do not think it would run into great 
big numbers of money. 

Chairman Russeti. Well, do you think then you could reduce sub- 
stantially the number of people? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, we certainly are going to go after it 
and we are in the midst of going after it. We have made, I think, 
greater reductions than I think are generally quite understood. 

Chairman Russetn, I am well aware of the reductions that have 
taken place. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, I know you are, sir. 

Chairman Russerx. I did not know that you had reached the irre- 
ducible minimum because you have great activity in the Department 
and you have got to have somebody there to carry them out. 
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Secretary McExroy. That is right. I think inevitably, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have further reductions that we should be able to make and 
still retain an efficient shop. 

Chairman Russet. I hope you will. 

From my knowledge of the Department, I was of the opinion that 
any substantial savings that were made would be accomplished 
through the provision on research and development. 

Secretary McExroy. I think so. 

Chairman Russetz. About which there is no controversy and about 
the further provision of the House bill, that authorizes you to assign 
or to reassign the development, operation and use of new weapons or 
weapons systems. 

I see some hope for savings in that provision of the bill. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, as I say, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
is an important and can be an extremely helpful part of the bill that 
was enacted by the House. 

Chairman Russetz. I would just like to ask one question, Mr. 
Secretary. 

I have, of course, been greatly concerned about the streamlining 
of the Department of Defense and I have given it a great deal of 
thought myself. 

In working up this program was there any thought given to 
abolishing the Secretaries of the Department, as such, and having 
3 Deputy Secretaries assigned to each of the 3 services; 3 Deputy Sec- 
retaries of Defense assigned to Air, to Navy, to the Army and stream- 
lining the Department in that way instead of through all this great 
number of Assistant Secretaries of Defense that intervene in these 
departments ? 

It would seem to me that causes these layers of committees of 
which we all complain as much as anything else. I wondered 
whether we would not get at this proposition by just abolishing the 
service Secretaries and passing a law directing you to assign a man 
as a Deputy Secretary to each one of these services. You would 
eliminate all this trouble you have, that you refer to as the chain of 
command. 

I also thought an enforcement of discipline on the civilian side such 
as you would get in the military ranks could cure it. 

Secretary McExtroy. Mr. Chairman, we did consider the possibility 
of a Deputy Secretary for Army, Deputy Secretary for Air, and a 
Deputy Secretary for Navy, as something that is certainly attractive 
through providing an atmosphere of greater unity in the Department 
of Defense. That part is quite attractive. 

We do not see, however, how that would eliminate the necessity 
for these Assistant Secretary assignments which have particular 
areas of responsibility where they have got to function in the develop- 
ment of policy, and the auditing and checking of action within the 
individual services to see whether they follow out this policy. 

If you would, as I am afraid you will have to, simply for the 
administrative handling of the affairs of this huge Department—if 
you would always break them down into the three services, whether 
you called the head a Secretary of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, or 
a Deputy Secretary of Defense for Air or Army or Air Force or 
Navy, it seems to us that you would still need simply for good organ- 
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ization procedure to have these very — segments of our problem 
of administration worked out by special groups that have no other 
concern except the development of policy in those particular areas, 
like personnel management, and properties and installations, and 
overall] accounting. 

You see you have got to have your overall accounting for the 
interdepartment. 

Chairman Russeti. That is true, Mr. Secretary, but all of that 
would be worked out right in your office; you would fix policies just 
as the Joint Chiefs of Staff made plans. Three or four men sitting 
there, and it seems to me you ought to be able to get men you could 
trust and bring them into your office. Four men sit down and say, 
“Here is your policy with respect to personnel; here is your policy 
with respect to procurement; here is your policy with respect to any- 
thing else,” and it would come out of there and would cure all of the 
confusion. Would you not have all the layers of the committees 
running through the Department? All the layers would be below. 

Secretary McExroy. I think, Mr. Chairman, the size of the respon- 
sibility of operating the Air Force or the Army or the Navy is such 
that it would not be possible to expect the people that have that 
responsibility also to be developing policy on various subjects such 
as personnel and administration, such as research and engineering 
overall, there must be this overall direction which I believe you 
agree with. 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, I do. 

Secretary McExroy. In such areas as, well, health and medical, we 
have talked about this morning. 

Chairman Russe.y. That ought to be the simplest of all on which 
to coordinate policy. 

Secretary McExroy. Well, it should be, but it does not turn out 
to be. 

Chairman Russexu. All the services are subject to all the common 
ailments of mankind and it would seem to me a sick man is not stand- 
ing on different service points of view—he wants to get treatment. 

Secretary McEtroy. The services are different services and have 
developed different points of view on how these things should be done, 
and the pulling of these things together requires some pretty con- 
siderable tugging and working and it requires a concentration by a 
good man and a good mind on making these things pull together and 
coalesce. 

I think one of the major reasons that we felt we wanted to retain 
the Secretary instead of calling a man Deputy Secretary or Under 
Secretary—it would have had to have been Under Secretary be- 
cause we, in the Office of Secretary of Defense, we do have a Deputy 
Secretary 

Chairman Russetx. I would abolish him though under my program. 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think you quite can. 

Chairman Russetx. It does not matter whether you call him Under 
or Deputy. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. It is Under Secretary. But 
the reason we finally came down to a belief that the man should be 
called Secretary instead of an Under Secretary of the Department of 
Defense, was twofold: 
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One of them was that we felt that we could get better men in the 
jobs if the positions were called Secretary of Army, Navy, or Air, 
and a count one was that we felt that if the Congress were willing 
to grant what we were requesting in the legislation in terms of the 
removal of the confusion occasioned by “separately administered”— 
that kind of language and the language which is now in the new 
bill—that we would be able to have the unity of administration of 
the whole Department without the necessity of sacrificing what I am 
sure, to the men who are occupants of these jobs, and the men who 
might consider the jobs in the future, is a title of real importance, 
this Secretary of Army, Navy, or Air. 

Chairman Russetit. We have changed these titles heretofore and 
nobody refused to accept the secretaryship of the Army when we 
created that post. We had had a Secretary of War for 150 years. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, the point maybe is somewhat overstated, 
Mr. Chairman. I donot know. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronstati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, just to get on the record, do you approve the subsec- 
tion put in by Congressman McCormack on the floor of the House 
which is subsection (c) (4) of section 3 as shown on the committee 
print on page 8? 

That is the question of supply service and service activity. 

Do you approve of that section ? 

Secretary McExroy. We do sir. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Senator anh ? 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman. I am just going to observe that I 
think the Secretary title is a vestigal remnant of the fact that the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the Army were originally 
Cabinet positions. 

When we had the so-called Unification Act back in 1948—1947 or 
1948—that the title of Secretary for the Departments was preserved as 
a sort of something to mollify the feelings of the Cabinet people who 
were more or less 

Chairman Russet. But they are no longer members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

Senator Casz. That is true and you almost force me to bring up 
the fact that years before that I advocated a Deputy Secretary for 
the different branches of the services, plus a Secretary for Supply, and 
the supply idea was somewhat in mind with what Congressman Mc- 
Cormack has here in this paragraph to which Senator Saltonstall has 
alluded. 

Chairman Russe.y. We will adjourn until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m. the committee was recessed until 2: 30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 








AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Stennis, Ervin, and Sal- 
tonstall. ) 
Yhairman Russe... Senator Stennis, do you have any further ques- 


tions of the Secretary ? 
Senator Stennis. I just have a brief question, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, reverting to the illustration that I gave this morn- 
ing about this Nike-Talos matter, Senator Saltonstall suggested that 
that would be a good illustration, too, on the combat or noncombat 
function. 

You remember our question this morning on Talos and Nike? 

Secretary McE roy. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. The transfer of this Talos weapon, the weapon 
itself, over from the Air Force to the Army, that is not a combat 
function, is it? 

Secretary McExroy. I wouldn’t think so. 

Senator Srennis. No; I would not think so, either. 

That would be merely a weapon as to where it was going to be 
used. That is all I see in the picture. Is it anything more than that 
in your viewpoint ? 

Secretary McExroy. No; I would think the assignment of a strate- 
gic delivery responsibility for missiles would be a function. 

Senator Srennis. Whatever doubt there is as to its research and 
development anyway is expressly written into this bill as you covered 
it this morning, and then where it should be used would just be a 
functional part, wouldn’t it ? 

Secretary McErroy. That is right. It also, Senator Stennis, seems 
to me that that particular individual point is taken care of in the 
special provision, the authority to assign new weapons to a given 
service is specifically provided. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. But even if it were not covered expressly, 
it nevertheless could not be called a combat function. 

Secretary McExroy. I do not think so. 

Senator Stennis. Since we are back on that subject, though, you 
said this morning that the Secretary of Defense had the authority to 
exercise the power there that he really did exercise. 

Of course, that was an important function, but if it had been a 
lower level in importance, wouldn’t an Assistant Secretary have had 
dhat power or one of your Assistant Secretaries could have gone on 
and acted without delay ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We think he would have had the power, but 
when you say without delay, that is when I cannot answer in the 
affirmative. 

Senator Srennis. I know this is repetitious, but I thought it did 
illustrate your getting your point over in a case. 

Secretary McExroy. The concern we have is when decisions of a 
lower nature than that very high level kind of requirement come 
along, then there are the expressions of hesitation on the part of 
those that are affected. Of course, in this particular decision that 
we are talking about at the Secretary of Defense level, there wasn’t 
any great enthusiasm on the part of the service which lost the opera- 
tional responsibility of Talos for that particular redesignation in this 
case, from the Air Force to the Army. The Secretary has the power 
to make that stick, but a comparable lower level kind of decision 
would have brought lots and lots of foot dragging and delay and the 
kind of thing which we are hoping we can resolve with some clear 
language. 

Senator Stennis. I see your point, and I thank you. 

That is all I have now, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Russetz. Senator Saltonstall, do you have anything 
further ? 

Senator Sarronstatu. Mr. Secretary, I would like to, by way of 
reiteration, bring up again this question of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense going down the line ina militar Department. 

May I Gad te you, and see if this defines what you mean, a part of 
the so-called Arends amendment which I am reading from page 9816 
of the Congressional Record. 

Part of his amendment under subparagraph 4 says: 

An Assistant Secretary of Defense may direct the Secretary of the military 
department or his designee only when specifically delegated such authority by 
the Secretary of Defense, and shall inform the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned of all directions issued pursuant to such delegation. 

Does that language define what your intent is with relation to an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense not having to go down the line, as 
we say, and then he finds he cannot do what he wants and goes up the 
line to get another order from you to carry out what he w ants to do? 
Does that language specify what you have been telling us and what is 
em difficult for me to understand ? 

ecretary McExroy. That is a proviso which of course was included 
in an amendment which was accepted by the President in the belief 
that it might resolve these questions on the House floor. 

My own belief is, and I believe this is also the President’s firm belief, 
that this is a ponderous way of accomplishing something which could 
much better be accomplished by the striking of the language as pro- 
vided in the Martin bill, but I am not sure that that is your question. 

Does that answer your question or not ? 

Senator SarronsTALL. My question was, Does this language describe 
what you have been telling us is necessary for power to be given to an 
Assistant Secretary ? 

Secretary McExroy. The power should be there but the portion 
of this that becomes ponderous is where it is necessary for the Secre- 
tary to make a specific delegation of this power in order for it to hold, 
I do not know whether you read the entire part of this or not. . 

In fact, I was trying to find exactly where you were reading. 

Senator Sanronsraty. I read the whole section. 

Secretary McEtroy. Would you mind reading it again, sir? 

Senator SauronsTaLu. The whole section is: 

Each military department with its own Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assist- 
ant Secretary shall be separately organized and shall be under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. An Assistant Secretary of 
Defense may direct the Secretary of the military department or his designee only 
when specifically delegated such authority by the Secretary of Defense, and shall 
inform the Secretary of the military department concerned of all directions is- 
sued pursuant to such delegation. 

That is the full text of that part of the amendment offered by Mr. 
Arends, and I wondered if that was a clear explanation really as well 
as a provision of law that will fulfill what power you want an Assist- 
ant Secretary to have in his relations to a military department. 

Secretary "McExroy. We would certainly w ant to have the Secre- 
tary of the military department informed as I outlined this morning. 

In fact, I think when the order is issued, the order should be issued 
to the Secretary of the military department and then go from him to 
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any subordinate that that Secretary of the military departments wants 
to select for carrying this out. 

Except for the part of this, Mr. Saltonstall, which has to do with 
the specific delegation of such authority by the Secretary of Defense, 
I would say that it does describe it, yes. 

Senator Sattonstauy. Could you, with the courtesy of the chairman 
and Mr. Stennis, because I hope this is not reiteration, but I do want 
to bring it out, answer this question ? 

You used the words that the present situation creates “sand in the 

ear box.” I think that was your expression. Now what is the sand 
in the gear box? Could you give us an illustration of sand in the 
gear box under the present law ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We have a number of examples which, as we 
said this morning and yesterday, we would be glad to give to the 
committee. We would like very much to give those examples in 
executive session. 

Senator Sattronstauu. I see. You prefer not to do that in open 
session ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. We would rather not. 

Senator SatronsTauu. I think that is all for the moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, that comes to me. 

Oh, I have one more question. 

Now in Mr. McCormack’s amendment, which you agree is satis- 
factory, it says specifically that such a service, that is the service of 
supply, shall not ls considered a major combatant function. In other 
words, as I interpret that section, the disagreement among the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could not stop that service from being put | into effect, 
and that is describing in a negative way what you mean by a major 
combatant function. 

Now if you are going to define a major combatant function, haven’t 
you got to do it affir matively rather than negatively ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, I would think so, but I think the attempt 
here, Senator Saltonstall, is simply to make certain that if the prior 
language in the bill were to hold as provided by the House, that the 
language having to do with the 60-day delay and the objection of a 
single member of the Joint Chiefs, and all of those things, would 
not. apply to this centralization of supply under a single manager 
system. 

Senator Sauronstati. What I am trying to bring out is what is a 
major combatant function and how are you going to define it and still 
preserve for Congress its responsibilities “under the Constitution? 
That is the great pr roblem before us. 

Secretary McErroy. We are going to try to prepare some language 
to describe that, as we said this morning. There has been no oppor- 
tunity to do that since this morning. 

Senator SatronsTauu. I agree you cannot do it now. 

Secretary McEtroy. And I was simply trying to explain why there 
was a negative reference to this in the amendment of Mr. McCormack, 
with which we are in accord. 

We did not include it in our bill, but when Mr. McCormack brought 
the proposed amendment to the chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee and he referred it to us, we were happy to concur in it. 

Senator Sa.tronsraLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Russewx. I had rather thought you had the authority 
included in the McCormack amendment already, Mr. Secretary. 

Understand, I am not opposed to the amendment, but my mind 
cannot keep from getting back to the powers that I have always con- 
ceived to be in the Department of Defense. 

Secretary McExroy. We have had questions raised by some of the 
services, Mr. Chairman. 

We have put these into effect on a number of the common-use prod- 
ucts, as you well know. 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes, sir. 

Secretary McEtroy. The reason we were happy to have this in- 
cluded on Mr. McCormack’s initiative was that it just seemed to us 
to make absolutely clear something which we felt, as you say, that we 
had the right to do; but there seemed to be some doubts in certain 
of the services. 

Chairman Russextu. There is no controversy about it. There can- 
not be any question of it if we get a bill at all. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is what we thought. 

Chairman Russety. I have a few questions relative to the com- 
position of the Armed Forces. 

I do not know whether they would go to you, Mr. Secretary, or 
more appropriately be answered by General Twining, but I want to 
ask the views of the Department. 

Under the proposed unified command procedure that is outlined in 
the bill that will hereafter be adopted, how will the manpower re- 
quirements for each military service be determined ? 

As I understand it there is no question about the forces under any 
unified command, but how will the total overall manpower require- 
ments of each of the services be arrived at ? 

General Twintne. There will be no change at all from the present, 
sir, the way the manpower and materiel requirements are figured. 

Chairman Russet. Then the Joint Chiefs will meet ? 

General Twin1nc. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Russexxt. And look at the overall military situation, and 
will arrive at a total figure for each of the services. 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Chairman Russeiy. And that will not be colored at all by the fact 
that there is a direct chain of command affecting some of those 
services ? 

General Twrninc. No, sir; it won’t have any effect on it at all. It 
is just like we are doing today. 

Chairman Russett. You do not anticipate any change in the pres- 
ent method of determining manpower requirements ? 

General Twrntnc. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeiyt. Now the President’s message, General, indi- 
cates the desirability of establishing within the Joint Staff an inte- 
grated operations division. Do you intend to reorganize the Joint 
Staff to create a functional division of responsibility such as G-1, -2, 
—3, and —4, or do you intend merely to add an operations division to the 
existing Joint Chiefs? 

General Twrn1noa. It will be one or the other, sir. There is a little 
difference of agreement right now amongst the Chiefs. 

Chairman Russett. It has to be one or the other. 
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General Twintna. We are all set to go either way on it and we will 
have to decide that very shortly. It will either be the G type of staff 
that you refer to, or the addition of an operational section onto the 
present or ganization. 

Chairman Russet. Have you made any study on it? 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. We are all ready to go, but we have 
not quite decided which way to do it yet. 

Chairman Russetx. The Joint Chiefs have not taken any formal 
action on it? 

General Twinrne. No, and we cannot actually do it until we have 
the authorization for the additional personnel which is in the bill now 
to set up the operations section, so we are prepared to move when we 
get it set up. 

Chairman Russe.x. At the present time in the deliberations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff do the Chiefs collectively evaluate the manpower 
requirements of each of the services ¢ 

In other words, does the Air Force ever assume to argue with Navy 
about what they say they need ? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. We have quite open discussions on the 
forces of the other services, each one, but the evaluation comes in the 
end they have not reduced the Army, Navy, or Air Force by the com- 
ments of the other Chiefs. 

Chairman Russexy. I’m sorry, I didn’t get the last part of that 
statement. 

General Twinrnc. The service Chiefs bring their own force levels 
in unilaterally, and they are presented and we go over these uni- 
lateral submissions, and the other Chiefs make their comments on it, 
but normally there has been no reduction of the service forces after 
the one submission. 

Then it is taken up as a matter between the service and the Secre- 
tary of Defense’s Office to develop the budget. 

Chairman Russety. Now when each of the Chiefs comes in with 
what he deems a proper requirement for his service, do you ever have 
an overall ceiling that has been imposed by the Secretary of Defense 
that you have to adjust these requirements to? 

General Twintnoa. That would be the step. When the services pre- 
sent their programs to the Secretary of Defense’s Office, there have 
been cases where ceilings both in personnel and funds have been levied, 
yes. 

Secretary McE roy. I think I should say, Mr. Chairman, that is 
usually the case. 

Chairman Russewx. I thought it was, but I wanted to get it in this 
record. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. It is not only, however, by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. It is also by the President. I think that should be 
clearly understood. 

The Secretary of Defense does not make this decision on his own. 
This is a determination that is made by the Secretary of Defense in 
consultation with the President and the National Security Council. 

Chairman Russeui. Yes, I assume the views of the budget are also 
sought in a general way in arriving at the total overall expenditures 
which, of course, would control to some degree the manpower require- 
ments of the services, the manpower allowances. 
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Secretary McExtroy. That is correct, sir, although I think the Bu- 
reau of the Budget really is an arm of the President. 

Chairman Russextx. I understand that, but he undoubtedly advises 
with them just as he does with the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McE:roy. That is right. 

Chairman Russei,. General Twining, do the Chiefs make recom- 
mendations on the relative priority of forces and weapons to be funded 
in any given year ? 

General Twrintna. Yes, sir; they do that. They do it within the 
services themselves. They have quite a soul searching within each 
service before it comes to the Chiefs of what the priorities are in 
weapons systems and forces and so forth, and then the Chiefs go over it 
again, and that is the recommendation that goes forward to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Chairman Russexxu. Does one of the members of the Joint Chiefs 
ever challenge the estimate of priorities of another service ¢ 

General Twintnea. Yes, they do sometimes. 

Chairman Russe.u. They resolve that by talking it through? 

General Twrn1nc. Sometimes it is resolved but many times it is not, 
and it goes forward. 

Chairman Russexu. Goes to the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Chairman Russexiu. Secretary McElroy, does the Secretary pass on 
this matter of priority in forces and weapons on his own, or does he 
consult with the President ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Usually what is involved in this kind of a 
consideration is the application of funds. If this is a major expendi- 
ture of funds, the Secretary usually consults with the President. 

If it is a relatively small item, he would not. He would determine 
it himself. 

Chairman Russet. Something on the magnitude of the assignment 
of priority in missiles, for example, the President would certainly be 
consulted on something of that kind, would he not.? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes, he would, and the most recent example 
that would be pertinent to your question that I recollect, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that having to do with the most recent supplemental appro- 
priation. It really was an addition to the 1959 military budget, and 
of course the President was in that on certainly 2 occasions and 
I think 3 occasions before the final decision was reached. 

Prior to that there had been consultations with the Joint Chiefs on 
2 or 3 occasions. There had been separate individual Chiefs’ 
appraisals not only of their own parts of the proposals for inclusion 
in that supplemental but of every one of the other services’ proposals, 
and then what happened was that the Secretary of Defense and the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, sitting with the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs for whatever strictly military answers we might want to ask, 
reached their conclusion on their own. This just had to be done be- 
cause there was not any unanimity in the Joint Chiefs. 

Chairman Russe... In using that as an illustration, when you are 
coming in for a supplemental, when you arrive at the amount of the 
total request, do you consult with the Bureau of the Budget before 
going to the President ? 
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Secretary McExroy. Not before going to the President, but as a 
rule the Bresident, at a point where he was willing to consider the 
program covered to be practically final, would then be very likely to 
refer that to the Bureau of the Budget for its examination of the 
amounts requested and the justification of the individual amount, 

He might also ask his special science adviser to look at it and prob- 
ably would. 

Chairman Russeux. I should hope he would, instead of taking the 
view of the Bureau of the Budget on the relative priority of a request, 
because I do not know of any particular training they have. 

Secretary McExroy. I do not believe he would expect them to estab- 
lish any relative priorities, Mr. Chairman. The only thing that the 
Bureau of the Budget would do at that point would be to question us 
about whether the amounts were right and why they were this amount 
and why they might not be reduc ed some and what the justifications 
were and so on. 

The matter of the establishment of priorities would have been 
settled by that time. 

Chairman Russett. The budget in no instance exercises a veto 
over any particular military item ? 

Secretary McE roy. I have not had that experience. I have heard 
some about it but I have not had that experience, and I do not believe 
it happens very much in spite of all of the conversation. 

Chairman Russet. I hope not. 

As is always the case in an afternoon session, when we have some 
highly controversial matter in the Senate, the attendance here has 
been reduced in numbers. 

Mr. Secretary, I am somewhat embarrassed. Senator Symington 
has requested special consideration to examine you with respect to his 
views on this legislation. 

Secretary McExroy. I will be glad to wait for him. 

Chairman Russe.u. I will try to have the staff coordinate some 
time for you and Senator Symington and the reporter to all be avail- 
able in order that he may make his record for such questions as he 
sees fit. You have nothing further, Senator ? 

Senator Satonsrati. No, except Mr. Chairman, I think all mem- 
bers of the committee ought to be notified of that time so that we can 
be present. 

Chairman Russeti. Oh, indeed. Every member will be notified. 

I did not mean we were going to have a private session between the 
Secretary and Senator Symington. They will all be notified. 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would like at 
this time to hear Mr. Coolidge with respect to these technical amend- 
ments that we have suggested. 

Chairman Russen. Y es, that will be very good. 

Secretary McExroy. I think he can be very brief. 

Mr. Cooxiner. It will be very brief, Mr. Chairman, because there 
are only two matters that bother us. One has to do with the com- 
batant commands which are established under this new act. 

Chairman Russeii. What page is that on of the House bill? 

Mr. Cootwwce. The bottom of pages 15 and 16, I believe in the com- 
mittee draft. 
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“The advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs.” You will notice 
that the word “combatant” appears 13 times, I think, in that section. 
Senator Sauronsraty. I think you are on a different page, Mr. 
Coolidge. 
Mr. Coormer. The very bottom of page 15, Senator Saltonstall. 
Chairman Russe.u. It starts on page 15 and goes over to page 16, 
es. 
Mr. Cooter. The Presidential message referred to the forces which 
should be included in combatant commands as operational forces, in 
unified commands as operational forces. 

The House substituted the words “combatant command,” and that 
is not objecticnable. But unfortunately, they have added “for the 
performance of combatant missions.” We think that it could be quite 
unfortunate to say that these commands must have combatant missions, 
because a great many of our unified commands are scattered over the 
world in places where there is no active fighting, and they are not there 
eae except as precautionary measures. So we think it would 

e a great improvement if in the cases where the words “combatant 
missions” occurs, they could instead be referred to as “strategic mis- 
sions.” I think that would preserve what the House wants to do, 
because the House wants to make it clear that these could not be estab- 
lished for supply activities, so if in the three cases in which the word 
“combatant” appears before “missions” you could substitute the word 
“strategic,” it would then meet the trouble that we foresee largely 
from an international political point of view. When we, for instance, 
in Antarctica might establish a force down there, we would not want 
other people to say that those forces had a combatant mission there, 
because obviously we are not thinking of fighting down there, but it 
could very well be a strategic mission. 

The other point occurs in the same section. It occurs over on page 
16, and it has to do with the language which appears on line 19 of page 
16 of the committee print where it says that— 
each military department shall be responsible for the administration of the forces 
assigned from its department to such combatant commands. 

Our only thought there is that there ought to be an exception made 
so that one military department could delegate its functions to 
another. 

For instance, if you have a few Air Force people with an Army 
command in Europe, you do not want to have an Air Force paymaster 
to look after 50 or 60 men. 

Chairman Rvussrxy. I heartily agree. I do not think we do that 
even now. 

Mr. Cooumer. Well, I do not think we do, but this language now 
might require it, especially in view of the following sentence, which 
makes an exception, by giving the Secretary power of directing sup- 
port by the one or more military departments. It seems to us desir- 
able—as I say, a purely technical amendment—that you add to that 
sentence which says that— 

Under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense each 


military department should be responsible for the administration of the forces 
assigned from each department to such combatant commands. 
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If you added an exception which would say— 
exception when such department as a means of efficiency delegates any part 
of such administration to another department. 

Chairman Russeuu. Let’s turn that around and say “except in such 
cases where the Secretary of Defense determines.” 

Mr. Cootiper. That would be perfectly acceptable. 

Secretary McExroy. That is all right. 

Mr. Cootiner. We have not any quarrel with what the House is after 
because these unified commanders do not want the responsibility for 
administering pay and court-martialing and generally looking after 
the personnel. 

Chairman Russet. I see no objection tothat. I think it ought to be 
in the hands of the Secretary of Defense rather than a separate de- 
partment. 

Mr. Cooriner. I think that would be an improvement. Those are 
the only two technical suggestions we had, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russext. If that is all, then I thank you gentlemen, and 
Mr. Secretary, we will endeavor to meet at your convenience. 

Senator Ervin, did you have any questions ? 

Senator Ervin. No; Ihave no questions. 

Secretary McExtroy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeiu. We are glad to have had you here, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

We have enjoyed the discussion on this very important bill. 

(Whereupon, at 3:05 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 35 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Stennis, Ervin, Saltonstall, 
Bridges, Case, and Bush. 

Also present: William H. Darden, T. Edward Braswell, K. E. 
BeLieu, and Herbert S. Atkinson of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russeti. We had planned to have the military Chiefs in 
the customary order of Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 
This would have brought General 'T aylor before the committee today, 
but inasmuch as General White had a = anding commitment to 
meet with representatives of the Canadian Government on Tuesday, 
we have arranged to exchange with General Taylor and hear General 
White this morning. 

Will you come around, General White ? 

General, I believe this is your first appearance before the full com- 
mittee since you were nominated as Air Force Chief of Staff. 

We are, of course, pleased to have you here and will be glad to have 
you make any comments that you wish on the pending bill or on any 
other proposed reorganization in the Department of Defense. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


General Wuire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is the first time I 
have appeared before the full committee and I am very honored and 
happy to doso. 

I have a very short prepared statement that perhaps I might read. 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes, you may, General. 

General Wuirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: It 
is a pleasure for me to appear before your committee to discuss a 
subject which in my opinion is of pr ime importance to the security 
of the country, that 1s the reorganization of the Department of Defense. 

In discussing the 1 reorganization of the Defense Department with 
the House Armed Services Committee, I stated the primary objectives 
which in my opinion any reorganization should accomplish. 

In studying the bill—H. R. 12! 041—prepared by the House Armed 
Services Committee, I was gratified to note that it met the majority 
of the objectives I listed. 
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The first objective was establishment of a peacetime organization 
which can meet wartime requirements. I was speaking of the need 
for unified direction of our combatant forces and their operation under 
unified command. 

This bill (H. R. 12541) provides for the establishment of unified and 
specified combatant commands with a clear and direct line of command. 

his is a must in this day and age of rapidly changing technology. 

The second objective was provision of a system which will better 
enable the Joint Chiefs of Staff to act with corporate responsibilities 
and corporate views. 

The House bill gives the Joint Chiefs of Staff the professional as- 
sistance needed for the unified direction of our combatant forces. 

The third objective was assignment of clear-cut authority and re- 
sponsibility to the Secretary of Defense. 

In my opinion, the Secretary of Defense can perform his functions 
more effectively and expeditiously if his authority is unmistakably 
clear. It is for this reason that I feel, in certain respects, the House 
bill could be improved—for instance, the provision relating to the 
transfer of functions. 

I do not believe that one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
be in a position to impede a proposed change in organization by virtue 
of his unilateral opinion that a combatant function is a major com- 
batant function. 

This could hold up action for many months on a change of major 
importance to the security of our country. 

The fourth objective I stated was better defense at comparable cost. 
This bill places defense research and engineering under one responsible 
head with the power to prevent unnecessary duplication, speed up 
essential work, and eliminate unnecessary competition or rivalry. 
The provision in the bill pertaining to the carrying out of any supply 
or service activity common to more than one military department by 
a single agency should prove more economical. 

All of us want the best possible organization of the Defense De- 
partment. 

I sincerely believe that the assignment of clear-cut authority and 
responsibility to the Secretary of Defense will give us that kind of 
an organization. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

I will be pleased to try to answer any questions you may have. 

Chairman Rvusseitzt. General, I note that you are opposed to the 
provision of the House bill that permits any member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to express an opinion that any function in the De- 
partment of Defense is a major combatant function. Do you have 
any suggestions as to any way we can change that to bring to the at- 
tention of Congress any facts that would enable us to go into a de- 
termination as to whether it was a major combatant function ? 

General Wurre. I think that the notice of 30 days which is pro- 
vided under the present law would cover that. 

Chairman Russet. That would be of course, an opinion of the 
Secretary of Defense or the President as to what might constitute 
a major combatant function. 

The President may or may not be a man of military experience. 

General Wuirte. I think another point is, sir, that what in fact 
would be a major combatant function would be pretty clear. I do 
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not think it requires such fine definition, and my quarrel I think is 
with the fact that one member of the team who objects can pick out 
any function, and by his unilateral action make the determination 
that it is a major combatant function. 

Chairman Russetu. His opinion really refers to the Congress for 
determination, does it not ? 

General Wuirer. Yes, sir, but the fact that he objects would, in fact, 

make the determination under this provision a major combatant func- 
tion, whereas, 1 in fact, it may not be. 

The point I am trying ‘to make is I think anything that in sub- 
stance really is a major “combatant function will be obvious, and it 
does not require one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to dissent 
to highlight that. 

Chairman Russetx. In other words, you think the Members of the 
Congress would be able to determine? 

General Wuire. I think they can distinguish to the degree that is 
necessary to prevent a real abuse of that power. 

Chairman Russet. General, the President’s message on reorgani- 
zation states an intent, and I quote from his message— 
that all of our operational forces be organized into true unified commands. 
They will be in the Department of Defense but separate from the military de- 
partments. 

I expect these true unified commands to go far toward realining our opera- 
tional plans, weapons systems and force levels in such fashion as to provide 
maximum security at minimum cost. 

We have what are called unified commands now. You have had 
experience with the ones we have now. What changes do you contem- 
slate will occur in the unified command structure established in this 
ena bill? 

General Wuirr. Well, there are a number of things, sir. One, 
under the present system, one of the department secretaries is desig- 
nated as the executive agent. Without going into great detail, sir, 
that simply puts one more element in the chain of command, whereas 
under the bill—and I think the bill is very good in this respec 
unified commanders report directly to the Secretary of Defense 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, so it is completely, in you might say, 
a military channel to the responsible civilian head without the inter- 
mediary of a department secretary. 

Chairman Russett. I am in favor of the command channels as 
established by the House bill, but as a matter of curiosity, have you 
seen any occasion under the present unified commands where the fact 
that it goes through one of the services has caused any harm ? 

General Wurre. It del: ays things, sir. You cannot act with instant 
precision, in my opinion, under the present setup, and in this day and 
age of nuclear weapons, high-speed aircraft, and missiles, that is 
essential. 

I would cite one other example which is taken care of also by this 
bill, that although you have—I think perhaps it is legalistic, but al- 
though you have—the executive agency which controls the unified 
command, actually in the case of the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, the law says they command in 
some cases the same forces. 

Take the example of the Air Force; the Strategic Air Command 
is a unified or a specified command under the present arrangements. 
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But the law also says the Chief of Staff commands the Strategic Air 
Command, so there is an anomaly there that this bill clears up. 

Chairman Russexn. As you construe the bill, would it remove the 
Strategic Air Command from your command ? 

General Wuite. It does, specifically, sir. 

Chairman Russe. It specifically does. That is because of the 
statutory command 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. That you have under existing law. 

Well, now the new bill provides that you are to have supervision 
over certain members and organizations of the Air Force as the See- 
retary of the Air Force determines. 

It further provides that this supervision shall not be inconsistent 
with the full operational command of unified commanders. If they 
put the operational forces of the Air Force in unified commands, you 
would be left very aa with the function of training and produc- 
tion of forces and certain administrative functions. 

General Wurre. And logistics; that is generally correct, sir. 

Chairman Russett. Some of those who have been critical of this 
part of the bill have urged that this is an evolutionary step that would 
eventually lead to the atrophy or the freezing of the military depart- 
ments, and the next step would involve more autonomy for the unified 
command, and that they would develop doctrine and finally control 
logistics ¢ und training. 

‘Do you think there is any likelihood that a unified command would 
go that far? 

General Wurre. I think that the tendency as far as doctrine and 
training are concerned will be for greater uniformity, because operat- 
ing directly under the Joint Chiefs anytime there is a conflict in doc- 
trine and soon. It can, and undoubtedly would, be straightened out. 

As to the logistical side, I think it would be physically impossible 
for unified commanders to completely control that or actually to go 
much further than their minimum requirements are now. 

Chairman Russert. The bill, of course, very largely changes the 
planning requirements of various services, and specifically repeals the 
existing ‘law as to the Air Force Staff planning. All of that planning 
and function of planning is vested in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
view of this change in planning, do you see that there is any planning 
responsibility left with the Air Staff? 

General Wuire. There will be, in my opinion, a great deal of plan- 
ning still required in the Air Staff, because detailed planning, detailed 
knowledge of the service capabilities, unit loc ations, and that sort of 
thing will continue to have to be accomplished in each of the services. 
But in the Joint Staff itself, there will be actually the final staff for 
the preparation and issuance of orders in the name of and through the 
Secretary of Defense, so that while I envision that there will be some 
reduction of certain numbers of staff officers in the Air Force, in the 
Air Staff, there will continue to be a requirement for all of the func- 
tions that are now in the Air Staff. 

Chairman Russert. Do you think, then, that this change in the 
method of planning will result in personnel reduction in the Air Staff, 
either through reassignment or by transfer to the General Staff of the 
Joint Chiefs? 
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General Wuirte. That is correct, sir. The number of officers on the 
Joint Staff is limited to, I believe it is 400, so when you split that three 

ays, there won’t be an enormous change, but there will be some. 

Jhairman Russeiy. You do not foresee then any substantial savings 
in personnel reduction ? 

Gesorel Wuirre. I cannot say substantial savings. I think sub- 
stantial increase in efficiency, sir. 

+ ten lg L. Repeat that, please, General. 

General Wurrr. I said I do not believe there will be substantial 
savings in number < personnel overall, but I think there will be a 
substantial increase in efficiency. 

Senator Satronstatu. Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. The Air Force is now the executive agent for 
several unified and specified commands. Of course, that responsi- 
bility entails operation of facilities and personnel for handling com- 
munications with these commands. 

Since communications with the commands will be accomplished by 
the Joint Chiefs under the bill, will you dispense with any of the 
existing personnel and facilities that are engaged in this work ? 

General Wurre. I feel certain that the present communications will 
continue to be used, but they will be on behalf of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Chairman Russetu. General, are you under any instructions from 
any superior officer as to the nature of your testimony before this 
committee 4 

General Wuirr. None whatsoever, sir. 

Chairman Russett. You had no advice or suggestions of any kind? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sarronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General White, I join with the chairman in welcoming you before 
the full committee, although you have been before us in many other 
ways since you have taken on your present job. 

What interests me is what you said to the chairman about your 
objections to one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff defining some 
objection that he had at a Joint Chiefs of Staff meeting regarding a 
major combatant function. 

Now you are a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You could if 
this bill became law, determine when you objected to some change that 
it was a major combatant function. Now assume at this stage that 
the law is as it is, and I do not think it ought to stay as it is, what 
would be your interpretation or definition of a major combatant 
function? You would have to define it as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Wuire. I do not believe under this provision that I would, 
sir. I think all I would have to do is to say it is a major combatant 
function and that is my objection to it. 

Senator SALtronstaLL. That is what I mean. 

Now just as a practical matter and an honorable man coming up 
here to testify without anybody giving you any orders, how would 
you use that? How do you believe you would use that if it stayed 
in the law ? 

General Wuire. I do not think I would use it, sir. 
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Senator Sauronsrat. In other words, you would be a good sports- 
man and if you took a licking on a transfer out of the Air Force, you 
would take it with a smile and say that is the judgment of the ma- 
jority and the judgment of the Secretary of Defense and you would 
take it? 

General Wurre. I think that is generally true, sir. I could con- 
ceive of something happening that I would object to, and I cannot 
say that I would not do something about it, but I think I would first 
believe that the Members of Congress themselv es, from their know]l- 
edge of things, would pick it up before I did. 

If I still felt that it had not been handled properly, I think it would 
be wrong for me to step out of line, as a member of the team, in de- 
fiance, you might say, of my legally constituted superiors and raise 
an issue on this. I might resign and then carry it to the Congress. 

Senator Sarronstati. So fundamentally you believe the provision 
should be out because you do not think it would ever be used 

General Wurre. I doubt if it would, sir. 

Senator SatronsraLi. Now you also said that in any event the Con- 
gress would have a 30-day notice. As I understand it, at the present 
time that is not in the law. 

If the House bill is adopted, before the change of any combatant 
function, the Secretary would have to give Congress 30 days’ notice. 

What you meant was if this bill became law under its present terms 
that is enough notice whether it is a combatant function or a major 
combatant function. 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir. The present law would re- 
quire a new law to be passed for a change in combatant function. 

Senator Satronstatu. I do not get that. 

General Wuire. The present law would require the Congress to 
pass a new law before a combatant function could be changed. 

Senator SatronsTaLn. Ora reorganization plan. 

General Wuire. Yes. 

Senator SarronstaLy. An executive reorganization plan. 

Now you said nothing in your statement about the provision on 
page 9 of the committee print regarding the Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff presenting to 
the Congress on his own initiative without first informing the Sec- 
retary of Defense any recommendations relating to the Department 
of Defense that he may deem proper. 

The Secretary stated in his statement and the President has stated 
that he believes this section should come out. 

What is your feeling on that ? 

General Wuire. I believe that that proviso or a similar one is in 
the existing law, but there is no question in my mind but that that sort 
of thing is at least an invitation to be disruptive. I have spent 38 
years in the military service, and I find it rather jarring to feel that I 
would have a legal and perhaps blessed opportunity to defy the chain 
of command and go directly over the heads of my superiors. On that 
basis alone, I find it objectionable. 

Senator SauronstatL. The other point, which to me was not made 
100 percent clear in the testimony that we received to date, was the 
chain of command under ordinary military functions. 

As I understand it, the Defense Department and you as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are satisfied that where there is a unified 
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command, the chain of command is made clear and it is accelerated 
by this bill and is entirely satisfactory in form. 

The House bill as I understand it states that the services shall be 
organized separately and the Defense Secretary shall put his com- 
mand through the Secretary of the service. I have forgotten the 
exact words. 

Chairman Russett. It says, “exercise through the Secretary.” 

Senator SatronsraLn. Exercise through the Secretary of a service. 
It has not been made clear to me whether or not that language should 
be changed. 

Have you got an — on that? 

General Wurre. [ do not believe that that particular proviso has, 
per se, anything to do with the unified command. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No; we agree on that. 

General Wurre. It has to do with the administration of the sev- 
eral military departments. I feel that this is one which is tied up 
with legalistic language perhaps, or legislative language, that I do 
not feel at all expert on. 

I can only state it as an objective on my part that the Secretary 
of Defense should have clear-cut and unmistakable authority to run 
his Department, and that language which fuzzes it up is undesirable, 
and I gather—and I have seen some examples of the proviso that it be 
separately administered or administered through the service Secretar- 
ies which can delay, can cause you might say backbiting or bickering 
or difficulties in carrying out the Secretar y's orders. 

Anything that would tend to clean that up would meet the objec- 
tive that I feel is necessary in really getting a proper Department of 
Defense organization. 

Senator Saironstatt, In other words, as a present member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from the Air Force, you are 100 percent in favor 
of any changes in the law that will make it clear-cut that the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the Defense Department is as near a unit in op- 
erating as quickly, effectively, and economically as possible? 

General Waite. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLtyt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. General, as a practical matter, do you think 
that an Assistant Secretary of Defense should have the authority to 
issue an order to a subordinate in the Department of the Air Force 
without notifying the Secretary of the Air Force about it? 

General Wurrtr. No, sir. I think that the head of the Department 
should know of all orders coming from the Secretary of Defense. I 
do not think that Assistant Secretaries of Defense should issue orders 
except in the name of the Secretary of Defense and within policy 
already prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. I think that is 
merely a good management technique. 

Chairman Russet. It would seem to me it would be impossible 
for any man to assume responsibility for the Department of Air, or 
Army, or Navy unless he at least was completely familiar with 
what was going on in his Department. 

If there is an order by an Assistant Secretary in a Department 
without even a notification to the Secretary, it would cause even 
more confusion and inefficiency than we are trying to eliminate. 
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General Wurre. I think I perhaps could volunteer something 
which just occurs to me on that analogy. There is nothing in the law 


that says how the Secretary of the ‘Air Force will administer the 
Air Force really, and because it is impracticable and wasteful, the 
air staff, for example, really works for the Secretary of the Air 
Force just as they do for me as the Chief of Staff. 

It is more or less a combined staff. Now, the Secretary of the Air 
Force or his assistants who have orders for the Air Staff, send them 
to the Chief of Staff. I sometimes see a carbon copy of them, but 
I am informed on all of these things, so that we do not have about 
eight different bosses telling all the elements of the staff how to do 
things. 

It is funneled through the ee military head insofar as the 
military staff is concerned, and I conceive that the Secretary of De- 
fense would, and as a matter of fact does, generally run his Depart- 
ment in the same manner vis-a-vis the military departments. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. The only thing that I quarrel mostly about is this 
thing that may be inconsequential! but I do not think so. 

Senator Satronstraty. Would you speak a little louder / 

Senator Ervin. I say, my quarrel with the recommendations of the 
administration centers on the recommendation to eliminate what his 
been called an invitation to insubordination. I can conceive of cir- 
cumstances arising where I think that the duty of a man in the mili- 
tary to his country is superior to his duty to the Secret: ry of Defense 
or the President. I know it is a difficult field and it is this team con- 
cept, but I can think of a condition arising where the right end 
should be permitted to tell the captain he thinks the coach is calling 
the wrong signals. 

I do not think this team concept would justify a man in suppressing 
information or failing to come to Congress if he feels that the policy 
that has been formulated is so inimicable to the proper defense of 
the country. So that is one place I cannot go along with the recom- 
mendations of the administration. 

Of course, I realize it is a difficult field because the freedom of 
speech we are supposed to have, if it were exercised in the military, 
I can understand why there would be a considerable amount of chaos 
produced, but I do think there are extraordinary circumstances that 
might arise when, as Patrick Henry said, if this be treason, make the 
most of it. It is necessary to have a little treason occasionally. I 
have no questions. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here, General, from 
a friend of mine who knows the Pentagon fairly well, has worked 
over there. He is a civilian. His name is Gordon Reed, and this is a 
very thoughtful letter and I am going to read it because I would like 
to get your observations on it. 

It has to do with the question that the chairman raised on the 
general problem of logistics as to how this unified command setup 
might affect that, if this bill were passed as the administration wants 
it. 
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He says this: 


I have spent considerable time in analyzing the new defense measure and 
there is a great gap in it that nobody as yet seems to have caught. At least it 
hasn’t been reflected in the hearings; and, generally speaking, the people that 
are thinking this matter through are not acquainted with the logistic phase of 
how the military is handled to be able to visualize why this gap has appeared. 

1 am putting on a separate sheet of paper as condensed a version of this as 
I have been able to write, and will be glad to do anything further within my 
knowledge to bring this dangerous gap out into the open. 

It has been my experience that none of the top of our generals or admirals 
have ever had any experience in the logistic field and think entirely in combat 
terms and don’t understand the nature of the inflated demands that this new 


organizational concept would involve. I have consulted with several of the 
top procurement people in the Air Force and none of them have ever been con- 
suited as to how the logistic phase would be effected by this organization. If 


this is true in the Air Force, it is no doubt true in the Army and Navy. 

Undoubtedly this omission was brought about by the pressure for complete 
unification which necessitated a compromise that unified combat activities but 
kept logistic activities independent. 

That last line is not very clear, but you get the sense of it. 

Then this is the memorandum: 

The proposed Defense Act establishes unified commands throughout the 
world and combat operations have their flow of authority clear right from the 
combat area to the Joint Chiefs and to the Secretary of Defense. This means 
that the individual services, while they control their own buying, specifications, 
ete., do not control the quantity of equipment ordered from the various combat 
unified commands. 

T panse there and ask you whether that is your understanding. I 
will repeat the question if you like. This means that the individual 

ervices, while they control their own buying specifications and so 
forth, lo not control the quantity of equipment ordered from the vari- 
ous combat unified commands. 

Chairman Russeiu. Is that for or from ? 

Senator Busn. “From the various combat unified commands.” 

In other words, this asserts that the various combat unified com- 
mands would order equipment in such quantity as they appeared to 
need it, but that the service, the Air Force, would not handle that or 
pass on that. 

General Wuirr. The unified commanders, the components of the 
commands actually have units, combat units and service units in pro- 
portion, the required support units are allocated by the Joint Chiefs 
of Stati. 

lt is the responsibility of each service to maintain those units at 
unit equipment strength with the necessary supplies, and in our case 
a very major item is aviation fuels, ammny inition, bombs, and all that 
sort of thing, and they are furnished. by the services in accordance 
with certain tables and certain requirements. 

Senator Busu. That is as of today. 

General Wurre. That is as of tod: ry, and I believe certainly would 
continue under the changes. 

Senator Busu. ‘That 1s the question he is raising. Now let me give 
an illustration which he gives and see what your comment is on this. 

He says: 


For instance, at present the enormous Pacific area is properly a Navy com- 
mand under Admiral Stump. 
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I say parenthetically that is a unified command out there now; is 
that not correct ¢ 

General Wuire. That is correct, sir. 

~ : 

Senator Busu (reading) : 

Reporting to him is Air Force General Kuter. At present, Kuter submits his 
requirements for planes, bombs, radar, etc., direct to General White, who in turn 
transmits it to General Rawlings. Rawlings has a group of experts on all phases 
of Air Force activity who immediately analyze the quantitative and qualitative 
requirements that General Kuter has made. If the quantity is too great, or if 
the support problem is difficult, the matter is settled at a skilled Air Force level. 
If Kuter is ordering weapons that are about to be obsolete, this is also caught by 
Research and Development who work in close conjunction with Air Materiel 
Command. 

Parenthetically, I say this is his assertion of the way it works at the 
present time. 

Under the proposed setup, General Kuter will place his requirements direct to 
Admiral Stump who, of course, is no expert on Air Force matters; and his 
thought is going to be entirely ‘Is this quantity sufficient to take care of all con- 
ceivable combat needs?” and under no circumstances will he question quantity, 
and he won’t know the problem well enough to question quality. These require- 
ments are then sent on to the Joint Chief level and presumably approved and 
sent to Air Materiel Command for purchase. With combat knowledge in one 
channel, Air Material Command is in no position to question quantity and is insu- 
lated one more step on quality and change-of-weapon concept. 

You see what he is driving at. He claims that this is the way this 
thing might work, which would bypass the Air Force, so to speak. 

In other words, go right tothe Joint Chief level. 

General Wurire. I donot think that is true at all, sir. 

Senator Busu. That is what I wanted to bring out. It did not 
seem to me possible. If that is the case, then this act ought to be 
looked at very carefully from that standpoint, don’t you think so? 

General Wurrer. I am sure that is not going to work that way, and 
moreover, even if the steps were as Mr. Reed has outlined, I think it is 
very wrong to say that Admiral Stump, as the commander in chief, 
would not have a full understanding of the Air Force problem even 
though he himself might not, though I think he would. 

He has a joint staff in which all three services are under his imme- 
diate supervision. He has Air Force officers in hie supply staff and 
Army officers as well as naval officers, so there is no possibility of that 
sort of thing. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the record at this point the memorandum from which I have quoted. 
I would like to have it printed in full, and I also suggest. that the staff 
study this question in the light of the testimony we have received 
and that the committee be advised what the staff thinks about this 
after studying this bill in the light of these comments by Mr. Gordon 
W. Reed. 

Chairman Russeti. The memorandum referred to by Senator Bush 
will be printed in the record at this point. 

Do you desire to likewise have the letter printed, or any part of it? 

Senator Busu. I see no harm in having that included, too. It is a 
personal letter, but I think it probably would explain the memoran- 
dum if it could precede the memorandum. 

Chairman Russet. It occurs to me it might. 
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(The letter and memorandum referred to are as follows:) 


NEw York, N. Y., June 10, 1957. 
Hon. Prescorr BusH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PRES: I have spent considerable time in analyzing the new defense meas- 
ure and there is a great gap in it that nobody as yet seems to have caught. At 
least it hasn’t been reflected in the hearings; and, generally speaking, the people 
that are thinking this matter through are not acquainted with the logistic 
phase of how the military is handled to be able to visualize why this gap has 
appeared. 

I am putting on a separate sheet of paper as condensed a version of this as 
I have been able to write, and will be glad to do anything further within my 
knowledge to bring this dangerous gap out into the open. 

It has been my experience that none of the top of our general or admirals 
have ever had any experience in the logistic field and think entirely in combat 
terms and don’t understand the nature of the inflated demands that this new 
organizational concept would involve. I have consulted with several of the top 
procurement people in the Air Force, and none of them have ever been consulted 
as to how the logistic phase would be effected by this organization. If this is 
true in the Air Force, it is no doubt true in the Army and Navy. 

Undoubtedly this omission was brought about by the pressure for complete 
unification which necessitated a compromise that unified combat activities but 
kept logistic activities independent. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
GORDON W. REED. 


The proposed Defense Act establishes unified commands throughout the world 
und combat operations have their flow of authority clear right from the combat 
area to the Joint Chiefs and to the Secretary of Defense. This means that the 
individual services, while they control their own buying, specifications, etc., do 
not control the quantity of equipment ordered from the various combat unified 
commands. 

For instance, at present the enormous Pacific area is properly a Navy com- 
mand under Admiral Stump. Reporting to him is Air Force General Kuter. 
At present, Kuter submits his requirements for planes, bombs, radar, etc., direct 
to General White, who in turn transmits it to General Rawlings. Rawlings has 
a group of experts on all phases of Air Force activity who immediately ana- 
lyze the quantitative and qualitative requirements that General Kuter has made. 
If the quantity is too great, or if the support problem is difficult, the matter 
is settled at a skilled Air Force level. If Kuter is ordering weapons that are 
about to be obsolete, this is also caught by Research and Development who 
work in close conjunction with Air Material Command. 

Under the proposed setup, General Kuter will place his requirements direct 
to Admiral Stump who, of course, is no expert on Air Force matters; and his 
thought is going to be entirely “is this quantity sufficient to take care of all 
conceivable combat needs?’ and under no circumstances will he question quan- 
tity and he won’t know the problem well enough to question quality. 

These requirements are then sent on to the Joint Chief level and presumably 
approved and sent to Air Materiel Command for purchase. With combat knowl- 
edge in one channel, Air Materiel Command is in no position to question quan- 
tity and is insulated one more step on quality and change of weapon concept. 

If one multiplies this process throughout Europe, Alaska, and various other 
commands, it is plain to see a nonstoppable inflation of requirements will have 
snow balled. 

When the figures are all gathered in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the budget has heen far exceeded, the controller in the Defense Office will 
do the oniy thing he can do, and that is make a horizontal cut with a heavy, 
unskilled hand. 

My suggestion would be to eall the heads of the logistics activities of the 
three services into an immediate conference on how this extremely dangerous 
problem can be tied into the new law. 

This subject is additionally complicated by the fact that the present Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services have never had logistic experience. 
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Chairman Russett. We discussed that yesterday briefly with the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Busu. I thank the chairman and it would seem to me if 
there is any substance to the fears offered by Mr. Reed, that it would 
present a very serious and undesirable situation. 

I should hope the general is correct. I had thought in studying 
the bill myself that he was correct. in figuring that. this could not 
happen this way, because as I remember it the question of logistics 
and supply is left to the individual departments. 

General Write. That is correct. 

Senator Busu. So I hope we can clear that up. 





I do not have any other questions. 
Senator Ervin. Can I ask one question whenever you finish ? 
Senator Busu. [yield tothe Senator. I vie ‘Id the floor. 
Chairman Russei.. I would prefer you to yield to him. 


Senator Busu. I vield to him. 

Senator Ervin. Common sense would require in the case of a uni 
fied command that you have experts from each branch of the service 
who are acting with the unified command, who are present to advise 
with the commander of the unified command. 

General Wuirer. That is correct, ak In all maior staff function 
there are oflicers from all of the comipol ents that make up the ni 
mand. 

Senator Ervin. Thank you. 

Senator Busy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. [ have no other ques 
tions. 

Chairman Russeiui. Senator Bridges. 


Senator Brinaes. General White, one of the thines that has dis 
turbed me has occurred recently. I understand it is not in this bill, 
but it is a Presidential order, or an order of the Secretary of De 


fense, and I want to clear it up; that is on the legislative liaison. 

This Congress, the Armed Services Committee, and Appropriations 
Committee, have functioned very well in the past by being able, when 
they needed anything or any information or any contact with the 
Air Force, or the Navy or the Army, or the Marines, to conta 
Departments directly. 

Now I have been informed that under a new order or proposed 
order that you have got to contact the Department of Defense and 
have it sift down through, if it ever trickled down through that far 
to one of the services, for what you want. 

Is that your understanding ? 

General Wuire. No, sir. I do not have a very clear understan dmg 
of what is proposed, Senator Bridges, but I am sure that that type 
of thing would be impracticable to do. I am certain that, shall we 
Say, the routine congressional inquiries for information to look into 
special cases, and so on, must, and surely will. continue to be a service 
responsibility, because you can only get answers in many cases by 
going right down to an individual that might be in Japan or any- 
where else in the world, and I am sure that the aii of De- 
fense does not contemplate taking over that. 

‘here are some things: One thing the Air Force has proposed is 
that the actual liaison officers over here on Capitol Till be combined 
into a single office structure. 
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That would probably reduce the number of officers required, and in 
general would make a more coordinated function. 

But I do not think there is any intent, and I do not see how it would 
be practicable, to combine the type of thing you are talking about. 

1 could see where legislative matters of overall national defense im- 
port could we Il be centralized in the Department of Defense. 

Senator Brinces. I am glad to hear you say that, but I think that 
there are several on this committee, and a large number in the Senate 
of the United States, that want to make sure—we do not intend to have 
the right of Congress circumvented by having to go through the 
ee nt of Defense to be able to talk to the Air Force, the Navy, 

rthe Army. We want to be able to contact them as we always have 
on anything, and personally, I would oppose that with all the power 
that I have. I would just raise cain if that went into effect, and there 


are a great many others who feel equally as strong as I do on this 
thing. I am perfectly willing for the Department of Defense to 
coordinate the activ ities of public infor ation and so fe rth, but | want 
that contact to be maintained between the services and the Congress, 
and this committee, and the Appropriations Committee who particu- 
larly deal with the armed services and I do net want it circumvented. 

[ understand that was brought up vesterday, or the day before, when 
the Senator from New Hampshire Wis al ! ppt riation Commit- 
tee hearing on the Defense Denartment Ele | not be more than one 
place at the same time, but I u derstand that Senator Smith of Maine 
and perhaps Senator Jackson, of Washineton brought that up. But 
I want to add my word to it, and L just bs vou will have that 
definitely in mind. 

Now I want to ask you this: 

I have read your testimony here, and on page 7 of the bill where it 
says, “No major combatant function shall be reported to the Congress 
for transfer until after the Secretaries have consulted.” and so forth 


and so on. 

In your testimony you say: 

I do not believe that one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be in a 
position to impede a proposed change in organization by virtue of his unilateral 
opinion that a combatant function is a major combatant function. 

What do you mean there? Give us some examples on that so we 
know what we are doing. 

General Wutre. I am trying to think real quick of a minor fune- 
tion that somebody might determine was a major function. 

Senator Brinces. Well, for instance, you administer certain alert 
warning facilities in the ea u) Air Command, do you not? If 
they were transferred we will say to Army, is that a major combatant 
function ? 

General Wuire. No, sir; I do not think that would necessarily be a 
major combatant function. 

I think the air defense mission might be a major combatant func- 
tion, but a part of it may not be. 

I think I can give you an example, sir. Take the early warning for 
ballistic missiles. As the arrangement now stands, the Air Force is 
responsible for the operation of the actual early warning, ballistic mis- 
sile early warning sites and the communications rearward to a certain 
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point. At that point the Army ties in and is responsible for rearward 
communications to proposed Army missile sites. 

Now, in my opinion, the actual communications are all the way 
through because, as a matter of almost split-second timing, it has to 
be or would better be under one service or the other. If that re- 
sponsibility were given wholly to the Army, or wholly to the Air 
Force, I certainly would not feel that a major combatant function 
had been tr ansferred. I think that is an existing situation that high- 
lights the point, sir. 

Senator Briers. Then it isa matter of judgment, is it not 

General Wuirr, It isa matter of judgment; yes, sir. 

Senator Bripcres. Now you object to the provision in this bill which 
says that— 
no provision of this Act shall be construed as to prevent a Secretary of a mili- 
tary department or a member of the Joint Chiefs from consulting Congress on 
his own initiative after first so informing the Secretary of Defense as to any 
recommendation relating to the Department of Defense that he may deem 
proper. 
Why do you object to that ? 

General Wuire. Simply because my objective would be to see the 
Department of Defense more—it is now, but I would like to see its, 
you might say, team aspects emphasized. 

While this prov iso is presently in the law or one comparable to it, 
I still think it 1s an invitation for disruption of team play. 

Senator Bripces. It is in the negative, is it not? 

General Wurrr. It is in the negative. 

Senator Brivces. It does not say that they shall be directed to do it. 
It says nothing shall be construed as to prevent them from doing it. 

General Wurre. I almost think that is inherent in our way of life 
anyhow, sir. 

Perhaps it is better not to spell it out. I think any American citi- 
zen 

Senator Brinces. If it is inherent in our way of life, what is the 
objection to putting it in the act ? 

General Wuire. Simply because there is an invitation as against 
an inherent right, I might say. 

Senator Briners. For instance, it says, “No provision shall be con- 
strued as to prevent.” 

Now if you invited me to your house but instead of saying, “Senator 
ridges, you are invited to the home of General Thomas White.” you 
would say, “There is nothing to prevent you from coming to my house 
on such a day,” I do not think that is an invitation. 

General Wuire. Senator, I would not be so inhospitable as to put 
it that way, but since you take that analogy, I do not know that you 
have an inherent right tocome to my house. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Briners. Maybe that is true, but anyway, there is a ques- 
tion in my mind about that. 

I want to see this act put through, as you know. It might simplify 
some of the problems of the Government, cut out duplication of 
waste, have a unified command in the field. All of those Nga I 
agree with, but there are certain phases of this that I want to be 
clear about because I just feel that way, having been 22 years either 
on this committee or its predecessor committee in the Senate, and I 
have seen people come and go and have seen various things happen. 
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I would like to make sure that we are moving in the right direction. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.i. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, just on this particular provision that 
Senator Bridges has been addressing himself to, supposing that were 
to be approac hed affirm: atively instes ad of negatively and you were to 
say, “The Secretary of e: wh milit: ary departme nt shall present an 
annual report to the C ongress containing any recommendations re- 
lating to the Department of Defense that he may deem proper.” 

That would give the Secretary of each military department the 
responsibility of making an annual report to the Congress. I do not 
think we can follow these : analogies through on all fours, because the 
question of whether or not one person invites another person to his 
house does not reflect the responsibility which the Constitution places 
upon the Congress for prescribing rules and regulations for the armed 
services, and the carrying out of “that responsibility does suggest that 
the Congress should be informed, and if it were in the nature of an 
annual report, it would legitimatize the making of recommendations. 

Senator Brinces. Would the Senator yield ¢ 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Senator ringers. I was just talking about the pros and cons of an 
invitation rather than the fundamental right—trying to define what 
the general said, that this was to be construed as an invitation, and 
that is my illustration. 

Senator Case. I recognize that. 

Senator Brinces. My objection would be that the thing they would 
want to come on, the country might be upside down by the time they got 
there if it was an annual report. I mean if it was some emergency 
they would want tocome immediately. It might bea case of minutes or 
hours. I see what they are trying to do. 

Senator Case. Of course, I cannot conceive of any emergency situa- 
tion that they could not present to the Secretary of Defense or that 
the Secretary of Defense would forbid their coming on. But if you 
made the requirement an annual report, it would be comparable to 
the Administrator of the Bureau of Public Roads having the responsi- 
bility to report to Congress on the operation of the Interstate High- 
way program or anything of that sort. 

Senator Bringrs. I cannot see anything wrong with it, but it would 
not meet the point I had in mind. 

Senator Case. That would not be forbidding their coming. 

Chairman Russet. It would eliminate the Joint Chiefs, Senator 
Case. Don’t you think they would have more familiarity with what 
was a combat function than the Secretary himself ? 

As a matter of fact, under this reorganization relating to combat 
functions, the Secretary of each one of these services is in a way 
subordinate to the Joint Chiefs. He is not in the chain of command. 

Senator Case. I had not taken it that this paragraph was designed 
to deal with the combat function matter particularly, and I also had 
in mind that I thought that part of the ob jection of the administra- 
tion to this language was that they were trying to maintain a cert: un 
amount of discipline and chain of command on the military side. 

I think that a along the line somebody pointed out that 
the military end of it, when a decision is made, why that is it. I was 
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thinking that the speaking up, so to speak, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
individually bordered more nearly on the problem of legalized in- 
subordination which the President used. 

If it came from the civilian side, it would not enter into the question 
of orders, chain of command, and all those things that go to make up 
discipline within the armed services on the military side. 

Senator Ervin. Will the Senator yield for an observation ? 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. It seems to me that the recommendation that this 
provision be eliminated is a recommendation which is designed to 
procure a unified recommendation or unified propaganda from the 
Department of Congress. 

Senator Case. I would like to ask General White for a comment 
on the observations that have been made here, and also ask him if he 
sees in the bill, with paragraph 6 eliminated, any reason for a con- 
struction that the Secretary of a military department or member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be prevented from coming to Congress, 

General Wurre. I do not think so, sir. I think that it does not re- 
quire specification in law to do that. Any American citizen, I think, 
can make an appet al to Congress at any time. 

Senator Case. If this were eliminated, would you, for instance, as 
Chief of Staif of the Air Force, feel that you could come to Congress 
any time that you wanted to? 

General Wuirr. I think 1 could. I do not think I would, sir, not 
while on my present job. If I felt that strongly enough to resign, 
then I would come to the Congress on it. 

Senator Case. That is, you mean, if you could not present it through 
the er ‘ol Defense. 

General Wire. Yes, sir, and I honestly believe that a Secretary 
of Defense would certainly not keep it entirely to himself on a major 
matter, on something th: at was truly major, and I think that is where 
[ feel it makes it possible for a small matter to be made into a large 
issue. 

Senator Bringes. Of course, the min - you resign, your effective- 
ness would be over; would it not? If it was a great principle that 
you vitally believed in and you resigne a: why then nobody else would 
be there probably to carry on the ver y tense feeling that you had upon 
this vital matter of principle to the Nation. 

General Wuire. It is hard to judge, Senator, what public reactions 
are, but I think if a Chief of Staff resigned in indignation it would 
have quite an impact. 

Senator Brinces. It would for a few days, but I do not think it 
would last. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, you have been chairman of this com- 
mittee for a long time. This law has been in effect since August 10, 
1949. 

Have the Secretaries of the military departments or the individual 
Chiefs of Staff come before the committee on their own initiative ? 

Chairman Russeii. Not to my recollection, Senator Case, have they 
ever exercised the procedures prescribed in this provision of law. 
Now there have been times when the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
have rather vigorously challenged the decisions of the Department of 
Defense. 
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An outstanding illustration in my mind at the present time is the 
late General Vandenberg when he ¢ hallenged some decisions that were 
made in the Department of the Air Force that had to do with the 
strength of the Air Force, but I do “ know that he exercised this 
provision of law. Asa matter of fact, 1 do not think he did. I think 
he requested to come before the committee. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Will the Senator yiele 1? 

Chairman Russevu. Yes. 

Senator Savronsrauu. It is my memory of that there was $5 billion 
that General Vandenberg asked for and the committee put in $3 
billion. 

He went down to Appropriations rather than to this committee to 
ask for an incre nen) appropriation. 

Chairman Russeiu. He likewise te stified before this committee rela- 
tive to the streneth of the Air Force and no decision was taken. I 
recall very definitely hearings for the better part of 2 days, and he 
did come down and express his very strong disagreement with the 
deels ion that had heen made to reauce the appropriations for the Air- 
’orce by same 85 billion. 

It is my own opinion that time has completely vin licated his posi- 


tion because in the next vear the Air Force b udeet was ine reased by 
some SD billion, whieh indi ited hey abies hat we would have per- 
haps beet be ‘Tt position 


Senator Case. And he came on his own initiative rather than in 


Chairman Russet. I do not think he came in under the terms of 
this | rovision, Senator Case, ] thi ik he was requested to come. I am 
sure that is the fact. 

Senator ¢ That recalls to my mind, too, when the question—— 


Chairman Rt SSELI [ 1 not KNOW that this provision of the law 


would ever be utilized. 

[ assume it is here to afford some measure of protection to the Secre- 
tary of one of the services, or the Joint Chief of one of the services. 
It not on] presents a method to get information to Congress, but. it 
also makes sure that the Se ‘retary of Defense will have his attention 
focused to it because of the fact that 1t would be presented t o him be- 
fore he comes to the Congress, and that might have considerable in- 
fluence itself within the Department. 

The provision presents a dual purpose, but so far as this particular 
roVision Is concerned | on not think it has ever been utilized and 
[ doubt very seriously whether it ever would be utilized. Particularly, 
whereby the Secre tary or one of the Joint Chiefs would go before the 
Secretary of Defense and notify him that under section 202 (c) (6) 
he was going to come to the C ongress. 

Senator Case. In 1948, evidence was brought to the Appropriations 
Committee in the House on the 70-group Air Force, I think on the ini- 
tiative of the military department, but that again would have been 
before this legislation. 

Chairman Russet. Yes; it was; but I think that this provision had 
some relationship to that. 

In 1948 they did have that very vital controversy over the Air 
Force. I believe it was between the Navy, as a matter ‘of fact, the Air 


Force, and the Army, and I do not doubt that that may have con- 
tributed to it. 
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Senator Cas. It may have been part of the reason for this. 

Chairman Russetx. It could have been. 

Senator Cass. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexx. I might point out, Senator Case, that as to the 
succeeding provisions this one does require reporting to the Secretary 
of Defense which covers the expenditures, workings, and accomplish- 
ments of the separate departments, so there is a report that is filed. It 
is cleared through the Secretary of Defense rather than from each of 
the services. 

Senator Casr. My initial suggestion, or question which I raised, was 
to give an opportunity for each department Secretary to pr esent an 
independent report if he so desired, and by leaving out the Chiefs of 
Staff to avoid any question of insubordination. 

It seems to me the question of insubordination is primarily one of 
concern if it is in the military organization rather than on the civilian 
side. 

Chairman Russetx. I think it was adopted on the assumption that 
any man who had risen to the very high rank, if not the exalted rank, 
of Chief of Staff of one of the great services of the United States 
would not use it arbitrarily and capriciously. It would be only when 
he was firmly convinced that the national interest was involved, the 
national security was in danger. Then he would use it. Any further 
questions of General White ? 

Do you have any further observations, General ? 

General Wurtre. No, sir. 

Chairman Russet. We thank you for your presence. 

General Wuire. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Admiral Burke, will you come around, please? 

We are very glad to have the Admiral here to advise with the com- 
mittee as to this important legislation before us. 

We will be glad to have you make any statement you wish. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Burke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here to contribute to your de- 
liberations on this subject of organization of the Department of De- 
fense. 

It is a very important subject—one in which we all have a vital in- 
terest. 

This organization is the structure upon which we build the forces 
which preserve our security. It determines the effectiveness of those 
forces—how well they are used and whether or not the return to the 
country in terms of armed strength matches the investment of re- 
sources, manpower and capital. 

A determining factor in the effectiveness of this organization is 
the character of the individuals who devote their energies to make it 
effective. To accomplish the many and varied missions assigned to 
the Armed Forces, we always rely on our greatest resource people. 





We worry a great deal about morale and spirit. Morale and spirit 
win wars. Yet they are intangible things, based largely on emot’on. 
They are the things we are vitally interested in protecting, since with- 
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out them we have no power to develop the doctrines for most effective 
employment of weapons systems. 

The organization must command the best of the spirit and devotion 
of the people in it. It must put the right people in the right spots to 
draw out that spirit and devotion. They must know that they can 
and are contributing to our defense effort so that they will contribute 
with all possible enthusiasm. This is the basis of morale and is the 
basis of pride of service. It is best engendered in the services where 
an understanding of purpose—where a knowledge of particular modes 
of warfare may best be taught. Understanding and knowledge en- 
gender confidence and pride. Confidence and pride are really what 
make for combat effectiveness. 

This combat effectiveness cannot be legislated, but an organization 
can be set up that fosters it. It must be an organization that allows 
for that vital incentive—pride of service and permits a sense of 
achievement. 

We must have an organization that capitalizes fully on the various 
techniques of war. It needs to be ready to respond to a great variety 
of threats. It should not be straightjacketed by preparedness for 
only one or a few purposes. The sound procedure to arrive at correct 
solutions to our problems is through examining the problems from all 
angles—and examining the problems from all angles—and examining 
the various possible solutions. A prospective enemy will use various 
methods to achieve his ends—and will pursue with vigor any approach 
for which we are not ready. We must be ready to counter all his 
methods as well as be prepared to take advantage of any weaknesses 
the enemy may develop. 

So we need many capabilities—many strengths—all in reasonable 
proportion so that they can be combined into powerful teams ready 
for all types of warfare. The fact that our forces will fight as unified 
teams does not mean that the techniques of land warfare, naval war- 
fare, and air warfare will not be required. These techniques must be 
advanced and kept strong. 

The heart and soul of these reorganization proposals is to strengthen 
and streamline our proven systems of unified command— to speed up 
reaction time, to simplify the chain of command, and to dispel any 
doubts as to the authority of the unified commanders, and of the 
Secretary of Defense. Even prior to these various proposals, the Navy 
has supported the concept of unified command. The system of unified 
commands is the most effective instrument for the strategic and tactical 
employment of the military power of this country. We shall continue 
tosupport it. 

With these unified commands our organization must provide guid- 
ance and direction which will draw full performance from them. At 
the top there should be planners who are completely familiar with the 
qualities of the components. Otherwise unrealism or impracticality 
may enter the picture and full performance may not be possible. 

Behind the frontline forces—the ones which will push and hold the 
horizons of combat away from our shores—we must provide a structure 
orasystem to sustainthem. They will require many types of weapons, 
many items of resupply and support, much ingenuity in equipment. 
The supporting systems should be responsive to these needs and have 
the know-how to create and provide for them. These special opera- 
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tional requirements are best met by personnel and organizations which 
understand the environmental conditions in which they will be used. 

These are the basic elements which the defense organization should 
provide. The elements then need to be tied together by lines of con- 
trol which are clear and short. The efforts of all parts of the 
organization will be directed with purpose if this is so. The source 
of authority should be thoroughly understood—the channels of author- 
ity should be straight and unobstructed. 

What kind of an organization does all this?’ I would like to give 
you my answers to this question and relate them to the bill which you 
are considering. 

First, an organization is provided of three separate military de: 
ments. These are the departments where morale and pride of service 
will be built, where the requirements peculiar to the different modes 
of warfare are understood, where the effectiveness of various we eeped 
systems is built up to the environmental criteria which they must meet. 
By this means we promote basic combat effectiveness by placing ween 
ons systems in the hands of people who are trained to use them and 
have the esprit to use them with purpose. 

These military departments are under the authority, direction, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. He unquestionably heads the 
organizations. This establishes unity of leadership. It assures single 
direction toward the common purpose of the 3 departments and the 4 
services—an efficient overall defense for the Nation. 

His line of administrative contro] to the military departments is 
clear. It is the line which is so essential to bring the support of the 
civilian economy to the military machine. He exercises his control 
through responsible, civilian authorities— the Secretaries of the de- 
partments—who answer to him for the execution of his polic ies. ‘They 
head their departments and develop the specialties of those depart- 
ments. This gives the Secretary of Defense the means of dece nntrali- 

zation to relieve him of what otherwise might be an unmanageable 
task. I believe this is good organization. I am satisfied, moreover, 
that the identity and the continued existence of the Department of the 
Navy as a separately organized military department, headed by the 
Secretary of the Navy, are safeguarded by provisions of the reorgan- 
ization plan you are now considering. 

In similar manner the line of operational control is clear. It starts 
with the Commander in Chief and runs to the Secretary of Defense, 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the combatant commanders. 

The place of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is significant in this arrange- 
ment. They are the principal military advisers to the President and 
the Secretary of Defense. They bring together different backgrounds 
which cover the whole range of military experience and professional- 
ism. It is this difference in background and viewpoint by which they 
should assist the Secretary of Defense and the President in arriv ing 
at correct military decisions. At the same time, they are the military 
Chiefs of their services and are responsible for the readiness of forces. 
They represent a proper combination of wuthority to do strategic plaii- 
ning and of responsibility to oversee the execution of plans. It is 
through them that teamwork starts. They are the ones to whom 
military personnel in the field and at sea naturally look for military 
guidance. 
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So, in brief, the organizational lines which have been established by 
this bill are simply this: 

First, all lines flow from the President to the Secretary of Defense 
who has complete authority over the Department of Defense. 

Second, lines of administrative control run to the military depart- 
ments through the principal civilian assistants—the departmental See- 
retaries. ‘These are the lines that develop, prepare, and support the 
fighting forces. These should and do strengthen civilian control. 

Third, lines of military control run directly to the combatant com- 
manders through the principal military assistants—the joint Chiefs 
of Staff. These are the lines that control the fighting forces. 

Both the operational lines and the administrative lines are short and 
straight. Authority is clear; responsibility is clear; accountability is 
clear. The bill also prov ides increased staff assistance for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staif. 

The limit on the size of the Joint Staff has been raised so that the 
new functions which that staff will perform may be effectively 
discharged. 

A top limit on the Joint Staff is most important. A too-large staff 
would inevitably take over functions which are better performed by 
other agencies. If unlimited growth of the Joint Staff were per- 
missible, the staff would involve itself in details at the expense of its 
broader duties. It is not intended that the minutiae of execution should 
be handled by the Joint Staff nor that it involve itself and the Joint 
Chiefs in minor matters. 

This staff will work for the Joint Chiefs, not in their name; it will 
not have executive authority. This follows a sound principle which 
guards against diffusion of responsibility at the top level and against 
confusion of directives to subordinate levels. If the Joint Staff works 
within this concept, the proposed top limit of 400 is ample. 

The unified and specified commanders will focus their attention on 
combatant missions assigned by the Secretary of Defense. They will 
expect to have combat- ready forces assigned to them. They will not 
expect to concern the _ selves with the details of producing and devel- 
oping combat-ready forces or of managing the complexities of per- 
sonnel, discipline, upkeep, overhaul and repair, research and develop- 
ment, and similar matters. These are functions which are correctly left 
to the different military departments. The departments already have 
the means and the proven methods to carry on such activities. These 
departments are most responsive to the needs of their own forces. They 
can meet these needs better than any other agency. 

The provisions of this bill which leave the business of strategic plan- 
ning and operational guidance to the Joint Chiefs of Statf—the busi- 
ness of fighting to the combatant commanders—and the business of 
administration and support to the military departments are good. 

The bill you are considering deals positively with the desire for more 
flexibility in the transfer, reassignment, abolition and consolidation of 
functions within the Department of Defense. As I understand it, this 
authority granted to the Secretary of Defense will be used to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication and to promote economy. It is understood 
great care will be exercised in the realinement of functions. If it is 
not done with care, the following may happen: 
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(#) A combination of small transfers and abolitions may add up 
to impairing the ability of a service to carry out its statutory mission, 

(6) Instability may develop in programs which require long lead 
times and planning. Waste and loss of time could result. 

Finally, I should like to add a word about the proposed Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. I understand that he will 

varry on his programs mainly. through existing service research and 
development agencies. This is practical and economical. Further, 
it should assure that adequate attention will continue to be devoted 
to the specialized requirements of the different combat elements, 
Too much centralization in research, especially in basic research, can 
be nonproductive. Ideas cannot be centralized. They spring up in 
climates of understanding of the problems. 

This new official will be the man to guard against unnecessary 
duplication, to see that there are no gaps in our programs, and to push 
promising research with speed and economy. He will have fiscal 
authority commensurate with his responsibility to see that scientific 
breakthroughs are exploited. As I see it, he should be the man to 
cut redtape and to make prompt decisions, particularly when projects 
reach the developmental stage. Most significantly of all, he should be 
the man to see to it that our programs keep the combatant commands 
always equipped with the best, most combat-effective weapons that 
science can produce—not just as good as our opponents’—but better. 
We must do this. Failure to do so will render the best organization 
in { og world meaningless. 

. I believe that this bill is an instrument by which our defense 
org: riche may be adjusted to the changing security needs of the 
Nation. It can work well; we expect to make it work well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russert. Admiral Burke, the committee has asked 
almost every witness here what does constitute a major combat func- 
tion. Can you help us with that by giving us an illustration of 
what is a major function in your opinion and as to what is not? 

Admiral Burke. In my opinion, sir, a major combatant func- 
tion is a function which contributes significantly to the ability of a 
service to perform its mission, and which, if it were eliminated, ‘would 
put the service in a position where it could not perform its mission. 

Chairman Russeiy. To give a clear illustration, do you consider 
the law which puts a floor under the Marine Corps of 3 divisions, and 
3 air squadrons, to be a major combat function, in your opinion ? 

Admiral Burr. No, sir; I do not think that would be a major 
combat function [pause]. Maybe I had better reconsider that an- 
swer a little bit, because if the Marines are reduced too much—I was 
thinking of three divisions—there is a place where if you reduce the 
Marines below that point, they could no longer carry out their mis- 
sion, nor could the Navy carry out its mission. 

Chairman Russeixi. The table of organization then can be a combat 
function ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes; it could be. 

Chairman Russetx. It has been suggested, Admiral, that this new 
emphasis on unified command could, by process of evolution, pro- 
duce a system of training and control of logistics and so forth within 
the unified command that would dry up the functions of the three 
services. Do yousee any danger of that ? 
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Admiral Bure. I do not see any danger of it, sir, because I do 
not think that anybody has the intent to do that. But it is possible 
to do that perhaps. 

Chairman Russet. I did not know whether that is what you had 
in mind in your statement here—I do not remember just how you 
worded it—about the minor changes that over a period of time would 
be cumulative and would affect the functions of one of the separate 
services. 

Admiral Burge. I was not thinking of the unified command, sir, 
but it would be possible for the unified commands to become, in ef- 
fect, small services eventually. 

Chairman Russet. That'is exactly what I had in mind. 

Admiral Burke. It would be possible to do that. 

Now that is dependent upon the way the Department of Defense 
is administered, and I am sure that nobody has the intent to administer 
it in such a manner because it would be much more expensive and 
you would have many more elements to consider and coordinate 

Chairman Russeiit. Have you given any thought to the organiza- 
tional structure of the Joint Chiefs under this new provision as to 
whether or not you would require an organizational change to pro- 
vide a new division in the Joint Chiefs, an operations division, or 
do you intend to create a functional division of responsibility such 
as personnel, intelligence, operations and supply? 

Admiral Burke. We have given a great deal of thought to that, 
sir, in all the services, and there are advantages and disadvantages 
to both types of organization. 

One type of organization would retain the present organization 
of the Joint Staff and add to it an operational division, but the fu- 
ture Staff would operate just the way the present Staff does. 

That has the advantage of perhaps requiring less numbers of people. 
It has the advantage of using an organization which is now working 
very well. It has the advantage of receiving service opinions. As 
soon as the problem is raised, the solution to the problem is started, 
and the opinions of the people in the services are injected into the 
solution. 

It has some disadvantages. The disadvantages are that it is not 
in accord with other types of staff, but the Joint Staff is not like 
any other staff in our forces anyway. 

I mean it performs different functions. It has the disadvantage 
of not permitting personnel problems, for example, to be handled ex- 
clusively by a personnel section. 

Personnel problems are now handled in several elements of the 
staff. 

So there are advantages and disadvantages to both of these sys- 
tems, and some of them are comparatively minor, but are quite im- 
portant in the operations of the staff. 

I suspect that we will probably end up with a J-type staff; J-1 
being personnel; J-2 being intelligence; J—3 being operations; J-4 
logistics; J—5, plans. 

Chairman Russet. Each of the services have had something like 
that heretofore, have they not? A combat unit in the field has that. 

Admiral Burke. A combat unit in the field has that, but this staff 
does not have the same functions as the combat units in the field. 
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For example, in personnel, take a J—1 in personnel. We have got an 
Assistant Secretar y of Defense for Personnel, too. He establishes pol- 
icy, he establishes a lot of things, such as the numbers of personnel. 

A lot of very important things come from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Personnel, and then to the services. J-1 in the 
Joint Staff would not do those functions. They would determine per- 
haps only requirements or the effect of some plan on personnel. But 
you have got J—1 and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Person- 
nel. That might result in a conflict of interest sometime. 

Chairman Russert. You have a major problem in rearranging 
your staff under this new unified command, haven't you / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, it is going to be quite difficult, and it will 
require many changes as we gain experience in it, sir. 

Chairman Russeun. Have you ever, in your long and valuable 

career, exercised a direct unified command ! 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I have not. I have served in unified 
commands, but I have never been a commander of a unified command 
myself. 

Chairman Russetx. In your experience in serving in a unified com- 
mand, have you ever encountered any real difficulties in maintaining 
the directions and carrying out the orders of the commanding officer 
of the unified command ? 

Admiral Burke. No,sir. I was thinking of the Korean war, for ex- 
ample, I was in Japan. There are difficulties due to your capabilities, 
storms, and things like that, but nothing that 

Chairman Russety. I mean failure to promptly carry out the orders 
of the man who is directing the unified command. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeiu. I had never heard of any. 

Of course, I am all for these new streamlined unified commands 
as suggested by the President, but I have never known of any great 
difficulties under the existing system. 

At the present time, I believe, in the Department of Defense we 
have nine unified commands that take their orders directly from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I suppose the outstanding one is the Strate- 
gic Air Command. In the other services we have strategic forces, we 
have the carriers in the Navy, we have ve new organization, the 

Army Strike Corps, J believe they call it, and in the Navy we soon 
hope to have functioning the Polaris. 

Do you foresee that all of these strategic forces will be combined 
into a single unified command ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, because I do not think that we will have 
money enough ever in this country to provide forces solely for a single 
task and then other forces solely for another single task. 

We are going to have to have forces that are capable of doing many 
tasks. For example—— 

Chairman Russeti. Isn't that true of every unified command we 
have now? You have to have forces in it. You referred to the 
Korean operation. Certainly you had to have everything we had 
there. We did not have the missiles then but we had everything 
else. 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes, there will be different elements in every 
unified command, but those elements are capable of many different 
types of missions, many different types of actions. 
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The difficulty i in the Navy, particularly in trying to assign forces to 
a single mission, is that we have to build our ships and our equipment 
with a multiple capability. 

A destroyer, for example, is primarily antisubmarine, but at the 
same time, it has an extremely good air defense capability. It has 
abilities to support an amphibious landing. It has all sorts of capa- 
bilities. It is a workhorse. It goes where it is needed, and it uses 
the capabilities which are needed. 

If we were to assign destroyers, for example, to a strategic mission 
only, it would take a lot more destroyers than we now have. 

Senator Sauronstaty. And you would have to build them dif- 
ferently ? 

Admiral Burke. We would have to build them differently; yes. 

There must be coordination. There must be coordination in many 
different types of action. 

If Russia were to attack us and we were to retaliate, there is a 
coordination of targets, fixed targets which must be hit. That coor- 
dination is done now through all the commanders. There is good 
coordination. But beyond that, the tactical control does not have to 
be under a single command. As a matter of fact, it would be very 
difficult to get it under a single command. It would slow things up 
too much. 

Chairman Russet. They are under the Joint Chiefs now, aren’t 
they ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, they are under the Joint Chiefs, but actu- 
ally the commanders on the spot, the various unified commanders, 
exercise direct control. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff just tell the unified commanders what 
they want done and when they want it done, but they do not tell 
them how. 

Chairman Russert. Admiral, has any superior made any sugges- 
tions, or given any instructions to you as to your testimony before 
this committee ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I am completely free to speak frankly 
and openly on what I believe, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Have you studied the bill as passed by the 
House ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Are you satisfied with the provisions of that 
bill as to the chain of command established for the military forces? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I think the chain of command is clear. 
I think it is a big improvement over our present system, although 
our system works well now. But this will help it, I think. It will 
improve it. 

Chairman Russet. Have you made any plans yet as to how you 
would reorganize your legislative liaison establishment to keep in 
touch with the orders that are a part of this reorganization program ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Legislative liaison is separate from this bill, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. I understand that. It is part of the overall 
reorganization. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Ry Executive order. 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Of course this is not finished yet, but 
we propose to maintain our legislative liaison, insofar as it pertains 
to requests from Congress for information and data, about the way it 
is now. 

Now, there are certain things which can be controlled by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, such as legislation, new laws, things like that, 
which will be provided by the Secretary of Defense, not through the 
services. 

Chairman Russeti. You do not propose to completely centralize all 
liaison ? 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir; I do not think that is the intent now. 
However, we will do what we are told on that, sir. 

Chairman Russett. I realize that. Of course, you have to do that 
in any field, but there has been considerable discussion of it up here. 

I can understand why the legislative program might be coordinated 
in the Department of Defense, but I would regret very much seeing it 
get down to a place where a Member of Congress got a letter from 
some lad’s mother saying that Seaman Jones had not written his 
mother now for 3 months and “I am scared he is sick or something has 
happened to him; the Russians have got him.” 

It seems to me we would be going very far to have to clear that 
through the Department of Defense before we take it up with the 
Navy, and the Navy writes us back that the chap has seen the chaplain 
there and he is instructed to write his mother and she will hear from 
him in a day or two. That can give you an idea of how far this 
might go. 

Admiral Burke. I do not think it is intended to change the actual 
liaison with Congress on matters that pertain to an individual service. 

There probably will be some changes in the numbers that are per- 
mitted, but the Navy has a small group so I do not think it will affect 
the Navy itself directly, in that respect. 

Chairman Russeti. Admiral, remembering all of the past discus- 
sion and controversy between the services, can you conceive of any 
case where you would be called upon as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
to intervene to present any views to the Congress related to the De- 
partment of Defense ? 

Admiral Burke. I do not think that provision has ever been used, 
sir, and yet there have been quite a few very difficult problems that 
the Joint Chiefs of the sottisar bare had to solve. 

If I felt that the security of this country were involved, then it 
would not make any difference to me whether the provision was in the 
law or not, sir. I would feel it was my duty to protest until I was 
heard. 

But I cannot imagine that anybody—the Joint Chiefs and the peo- 
ple in the Department of Defense are completely reasonable people, 
and I cannot imagine that coming about, sir. 

Chairman Russex.u. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SautonsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Admiral Burke, 
I think you have answered most of the questions I had in mind. I 
would like to ask you to turn to page 6 of your statement, the first 
paragraph on page 6. 

You state: 


This gives the Secretary of Defense the means of decentralization to relieve 
him of what otherwise might be an unmanageable task. I believe this is good 
organization. 
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One of the recommendations, as I understand it, of the Secretary 
of Defense and the President is to clear up the delay that may come 
from orders of the Secretary of Defense working through or being 
exercised through the various Secretaries. Do you believe that this 
legislation, as it comes from the House in that connection, is good 
legislation or do you think that it can be improved ¢ 

Your statement would seem to indicate that you thought it was all 
right. 

Admiral Burke. Again, sir, much of this depends upon how it is 
administered, how the Department of Defense is administered. 

I am sure that the Secretary of Defense—from the way he has done 
things and the way he proposes to do things—I am sure that he will 
deal through the Secretaries of the departments. I think that is what 
he intends to do. 

Chairman Russeiy. The problem arises more, as I understand it, 
with the Assistant Secretaries of Defense working and getting action. 

Admiral Burke. Again, in good organization, the top of the organ- 
ization has got to know what is happening to his organization and who 
is giving the orders to the organization. He is responsible. Take 
the Navy, the Secretary of the Navy is responsible for the operation 
of the Navy. 

He is accountable to the Secretary of Defense as to how the Navy 
does. Now to do that, he must know what is happening to his or- 
ganization. ‘That again is a question of management. If orders are 
permitted to go to his organization, to elements of his organization, 
particularly the small ones, and he does not know about it or people 
do not feel free to bring them up to him or they just merely accept 
the orders—one of the ‘dangers of many people giving orders to an 
organization is that the elements low down in the organization, the 
junior elements, will accept orders from anybody. 1 mean, they get 
an order, they will carry it out and they will never question it. 

Well, you should question orders to make sure they are really right 
because once in a while somebody makes a mistake. They order some- 
thing they do not intend, or they do something that is actually wrong. 

But if they are never questioned, you never find that out. So it is 
necessary th: at. the Secret: uy of the Nav y or the head of any organiza- 
tion know what is happening in his organizat ion, and he has a system 
so that if something that people think is not good is happening, he 
knows about it. 

Senator SaLronsraLtt. What you want to do is to have the legisla- 
tion in a form that action can be taken on orders of the Secretary of 
Defense, in, we will say, the Department of the Navy, but that the 
Secretary of the Navy certainly should be informed of that and should 
have an opportunity to carry it out. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 1 cannot imagine a Secretary of Defense, 
or any of his staff, giving an order to the N ‘avy, or to any element of 
the Navy, exc ept to the Secretar y of the Navy. 

I think that is normally the way it is done. 

For example, in our own business when I want to give an order 
to a subordinate commander, even though I know that he personally 
is not interested in it, it is written to him. Then his staff picks it up, 
and if they think he should see it or they think the order is wrong or 
something like that, it is called to his attention. If it is a routine 
matter, they do not. 
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Senator SatronsTaLy. You seem to indicate, again just for classifi- 
cation, that combatant forces come right down under these unified 
commands. 

As I understand it—I think it is perfectly clear—that combatant 
forces in the Navy that are not under a unified command will be left 
under the Secretary of the Navy and under the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations as they are now. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is my understanding of it, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. As I understand it, in your answer to the 
chairman, the appeal to the Congress on page 9 of the act, which gives 
you or the Secretary of the Navy opportunity to come to Congress, 
you think it is unnecessary because you think you would come any- 
how if you felt very strongly about it, and if you did not feel very 
strongly about it you would not use the privilege even if it were in the 
law ; is that correct statement ? 

Admiral Burke. The privilege has never been used that I know of. 

I think that if an officer wanted to exercise that privilege, he would 
do so only after the most serious consideration, and I think the priy- 
ilege has not been used because it has not been necessary. Nobody 
has thought it necessary, and it is not something that one would do 
lightly. 

Senator Sauronsrau. So that you believe that whether that para- 
graph is in the bill or out of the bill makes really very little diiference / 

Admiral Burxe. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaty. The other item about which there has been 
considerable discussion, and on which the Secretary of Defense ree- 
ommends some changes, is these words, “major combatant function.” 

As I understand your answer to the chairman, that privilege of 
changing a major combatant function should not be used arbitrarily, 
should be used very carefully, and therefore it is to be exercised by 
the Secretary of Defense. Do I interpret you correctly to say that 
there should be no difference made in that function from any other 
change in function of the Secretary of Defense, and a 30-day notice to 
Congress ? 

In other words, a major combatant function and a combatant func- 
tion should be treated the same so far as Congress is concerned and 
should not be used arbitrarily. Maybe I do not state your thought 
correctly on that. 

Would you clarify that just a little because that is one of the prob- 
lems with which we are faced. 

Admiral Burke. A major combatant function by the nature of the 
problem could not be modified very quickly without a great deal of 
discussion, and a great deal of effort, and a great deal of 7} preparation. 
It is not something that I can conceive that can be done in a hurry. 

It is also a very important thing, because it is a major combatant 
function. 

I think when things of that importance are to be changed, that 
they should be well considered by everybody who has a point of view 
and knowledge about those things. 

Senator SatronstTatL. And Congress notified. 

Admiral Burke. And Congress notified ; yes, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLt. Now a major combatant function should not 
be described as a major simply because one member of the Chiefs of 
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Staff objects to it. That is not a good way to define a major com- 
batant function. 

Admiral Burxe. I do not think that a Chief of Staff would be 
so capricious as to decide himself, “This little thing here I am going 
to call a major combatant function and make a big row about it.” 

I do not think any of my associates would do that now, and I do 
fe think they would in the future. 

A member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would have to think it was 
pretty serious. It would have to be a pretty serious thing, because if 
he were all by himself he would know that it was a serious thing and 
he would think it over a long time, I should imagine, before he would 
decide, “Well, this I must state is a major combatant function.” 

Of course, I do not know exactly why the words are in there. Per- 
haps it would be better to say something to the effect that if the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff do not reach agreement on whether a function should 
be transferred or not—perhaps that would serve the same purpose. 
The point I think is that on elements which will vitally affeet—which 
will change the capability of an organization—it should be done with 
a great deal of care, and I think it will be. 

Senator Sauronstauy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russert. I want to ask one question before we proceed. 
We all talk about the transfer of these functions. This language goes 
further. It provides that it can be abolished, and they are dealing 
with functions that have been created by act of Congress under its 
constitutional responsibilities to maintain an adequate defense system 
for this country. 

If the Congress couldn’t depend on the definitions of some of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as to whether or not it was important, and that 
is almost what it means, an important function was being abolished, 
where would we go for advice, Admiral ? 

Do you know of anybody that is better qualified to evaluate a 
function that has been created by Congress in the Department of 
Defense than a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

He is supposed to be about the best man in the service. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Certainly the only other way would be 
for Congress, itself, to state the major functions and, because they 
change over the years, it would be most difficult for them to do. 

Chairman Russeti. Some of them get obsolete. I think that is the 
only way it could ever arise through obsolescence on the abolition end 
of it. 

[ could see a great many transfers, but when it comes to abolish- 
ment, that would be about the only ground you would have. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. And by statute, the Joint Chiefs advise the 
President as to military operations and things of that kind and the 
Congress couldn't do anything about it. Congress would be very 
foolish to undertake to intervene in the field of operations. They 
did do it at one time, but very unsuccessfully, and certainly I would 
be unalterably opposed to Congress trying to direct military opera- 
tions, either directly or indirectly. 

But when it comes to establishment of forces and composition of 
forces, it seems to me that the Congress has got a right to rely on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to advise with them. 
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They have to advise us as to the strength of the forces, the Joint 
Chiefs do, and certainly as to the composition of forces. It seems to 
me, we must get the advice from the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator SarronsraLy. Admiral Burke, as I see it, the problem be- 
fore this committee is to give the Secretary such flexibility of action 
that with new weapons and all the changes, he can operate 
a big overall organization as efficiently as possible, and yet give 
Congress the opportunity to maintain its constitutional authority 
over the Military Establishment as such, including the roles and 
missions, and so on. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Now how to do that in language is the 
problem. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. The Secretary of Defense 
must have a great deal of power, and he must have a great deal of 
authority. I don’t think it is possible to write a law that will do it 
exactly, I mean that will do exactly what will be required in the 
future. First, we won’t be able to foresee the future. At the same 
time, Congress and everybody will want to make sure that the mili- 
tary capabilities of this country are just as good as they can be made, 
and Congress does have its responsibilities. 

Again, it depends a good deal on the way this thing is admin- 
istered. So far as I know, there is no intent to change any func- 
tion—any major function. 

[ suspect that as new weapons come along, there will be questions 
of assignment of the new weapons to various elements. 

Chairman Russetu. This gives authority in this field ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, and that will be very important. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Admiral Burke, I didn’t get to hear all of your 
statement, but I have looked through it, and I want to ask 2 or 3 
questions here; first about this command concept. 

Perhaps we can settle on something here and kind of get that out 
of our minds. 

As I understand it, you are satisfied, based on what you told the 
chairman, with this chain of command concept as reflected through 
present law as amended by the bill; is that correct ? 

\dmiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now this unified command, of course, is another 
proposition. As I understand it, that is not set forth in this bill so 
strictly, is it? The unified command is a matter of discretion of you 
gentlemen of the Joint Chiefs, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; as to what will comprise the unified com- 
mand. The Joint Chiefs submit the recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President. 

Senator Stennis. That is a top military decision as to whether you 
shall set up additional unified commands ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now, in that connection, you said that there was 
a limit to extending this unified-command concept because of financial 
limitations. 

As I understood it, you can’t just create too many of them, because 
there must be more of a general mission assigned to various weapons 
and various ships like destr oyers. 
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Admiral Burke. I think the point was: Would the unified com- 
manders want to control their own supplies $ 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Their own training, and things like that. Could 
they grow into something different than they are “now ? 

Bekator Stennis. And it dedicates what they are using exclusively 
to that particular mission. That is the general picture, isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but the unified commanders now have 
full control over the forces which the Joint Chiefs recommend be 
assigned tothem. They will have absolute control over them, and that 
is good. 

They command the fighting. The unified commanders have full 
control over any forces that may be required to fight. 

Senator Srennis. As an experienced naval officer, you agree to that 
and think it is working all right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You say you have been a part of it, even though 
not acommander. You have been a part of it, and it works well ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Without getting into the details of it, I want to 
understand a little better how the Joint Chiefs of Staff operate as to 
major recommendations, because it is so frequently said to us by wit- 
nesses here that this has been approved by the Joint Chiefs. 

First, suppose there is a disagreement. You said once that you 
don’t vote. Suppose there is a ‘disagreement among you about the 
use of various missiles, whether or not there should be 1 program or 2, 
or maybe 3, say, Nike and Bomare. Suppose you couldn’t agree with 
your two colleagues on that. What would happen? If you never 
come to a vote, how do you come to a decision ? 

Admiral Burke. Take the question of Bomare and Nike? 

Senator Stennis. Yes; that is just an illustration. Iam not asking 
you to give your opinion on it particularly, but that is an illustration. 

Admiral Bure. That problem would arise, and we would then, the 
Joint Chiefs, would first try to define the problem, that is, what is 
the problem. 

Then they would turn that problem over to the Joint Staff, and the 
Joint Staff would view the problem from all the angles it could, and 
they would submit a paper on it. Then that paper “would be sent to 
the services for comment to make sure that it is complete, to see if 
there is anything in error in the paper. 

And, at that stage of the game, there are bound to be differences in 
the paper. 

Senator Stennis. Oh, yes. 

Admiral Burke. Differences in viewpoint. Mostly they are minor 
and they can be ironed out by the people who are directly involved in 
talking it over and getting a better understanding of the problem before 
they ever get to the Chiefs. 

Then, supposing that there are still differences of opinion after that 
process, it comes to the Joint Chiefs. The Joint Chiefs themselves 
personally study the problem. 

For example, in that case, I would get myself briefed by the Joint 
Staff, by my own oa I would go and look at the equipment and 
get all the data that I possibly could. Then I would try to see the 
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views that have been expressed, what are the merits of each one of these 
views, just as with any other problem. 

Then the Joint Chiefs meet on the thing and they discuss it. 

Suppose they still can’t arrive at an agreement. It is very likely, if 
this were a technical problem, that they would turn it over to a technical 
eo for study to see if there is any solution which the Joint Chiefs 

ave not been able to find. 

Then, if it comes back finally and they still can’t agree, we take it 
up to the Secretary of Defense. 

Now there are very few items which go through that process in which 
agreement is not eventually reached within the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Stennis. That is very reassuring, but at the same time, my 
querten was, suppose there was a disagreement in the final analysis. 

e have a military-construction bill here that recommends sites and 
equipment for both Nike and Bomare. They say that has been ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs and I am not going into the merits of it. 

But suppose one of the Joint Chiefs objected to that item. Would 
that have stopped it ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, 

Senator Stennis. How could it have kept moving unless you came 
to a vote or a decision of some kind ? 

Admiral Burxe. We would send the problem and the various pos- 
sible solutions and the viewpoints of the Chiefs to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

He has the authority and the power and the control and the decision- 
making capability. He would listen to all of the different viewpoints 
and then he would make the decision. He is the man who is responsible 
for that. 

Senator Srennis. As far as I know, everything that has ever been 
brought before our committee, they say, has been approved by the 
Joint Chiefs. 

Admiral Burke. There are very few problems which are not agreed 
to by the Joint Chiefs eventually. 

Senator Stennis. It is agreed to now, or is it really a decision, a 
unanimous decision that this should be done in preference to other 
things. I don’t want tocarry this too far. 

Admiral Burxe. What you are driving at is, “do we really study 
the problem or do we just accept somebody else’s” 

Senator Stennis. I am sure you discharge your duty to the utmost 
as you see it, but I can’t see where there could be such unanimity on 
everything when there is divided opinion on so many other things 
outside. 

Admiral Burke. The Joint Chiefs have been accused many times in 
the press of having differences of opinion. 

Senator Srennis. I am not accusing you of anything. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I know it, but there aren’t very many 
differences of opinion on very many matters. 

They usually arrive at a unanimous decision. It depends entirely 
upon the problem, the amount of time available, and the amount of 
time that the Chiefs spend on them, of course. 

Senator Stennis. There is one item I want to ask you about par- 
ticularly now. 
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Take in this military construction bill, there is over a billion dollars 
worth of housing to be built in 1 year, family housing, and one of the 
tragedies of it, as I see it, is that not any of it is going to be paid for. 

It is not going to be reflected in the national debt. It is not going to 
be paid for, and it is outside the budget. 

ertainly there is nothing secret about it. Would you mind telling 
the process of reasoning whereby the Joint Chiefs of Staff made such a 
recommendation, and that is just one step in many. I mean that is 
just 1 year in several years of this building program. 

Admiral Burke. I should imagine the papers on that are pretty 
thick, sir. _ : 

Senator Srennis. Yes; 1 know, but just your decision, your reason- 
ing on it. 

Admiral Burke. The military services need housing in many differ- 
ent places. Take in Newport, for example, for the Navy. A lot of 
our people can’t live in Newport because there isn’t housing there. 

Senator Stennis. We havea rule, Admiral, that if it is in an isolated 
place why, of course, whatever you recommend goes, or if it is in a 
crowded place, why whatever you recommend goes. 

But we are getting down to the point now where you have over 
half of what your needs are already supplied. We have reports of 
lots and lots of suitable apartments and homes in these cities and in the 
areas that are for rent. 

I think that the military within reasonable limits ought to try and 
patronize the economy that pays the taxes. 

What is your comment on that? 

Admiral Burge. I certainly agree with you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. If we could work out some formula, then, as to this 
housing that leaves no element of the military in jeopary or in severe 
need, do you think it would be a pretty sound course to follow ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. This housing problem, in detail, I mean 
the details of the housing problem were not taken up, as such, by the 
chiefs. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. I mean it is taken up on the broader problem: 
“Do you put installations there ?” 

Then the individual services determine the amount of housing, 
because if the chiefs did take up the housing problem, or problems 
similar to that, we would not have very much time to devote to such 
things as Lebanon. 

Senator Srennts. I would think so. I don’t see how you get to give 
the major matters your personal attention. 

Mr. Chairman, I won’t take any more time. Thank you. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, it is a little unrelated in one respect to this reorganization 
bill, but since the chairman of the Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee, Senator Stennis, has referred to housing, I want to ask you, 
have you been consulted by the Committee on Banking and Currency 
with reference to the housing provisions of a housing bill that is 
about to come before the Senate ? 

Admiral Burke. Personally, I have not, sir. My staff may have 
been, I am not sure, but I don’t think so. 
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Senator Case. Are you familiar with the so-called mandatory pur- 
chase provisions of the housing bill with respect to so-called Wherry 
and Capehart housing ? 

Admiral Burke. You mean the necessity that when there is Wherry 
housing in the area, we must purchase it ? 

Senator Case. That you must purchase it before you can build 
Capehart. 

dmiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. It came to my attention today that it is proposed in a 
bill that is about to be reported to the Senate instead of using the courts 
for a determination of the price, that this bill proposes to authorize 
the creation of a commission, one member to be selected by the seller, 
one to be selected by the Government, and I assume the third to be 
selected by those two. That that method be used instead of using the 
court to determine the fair value. Would you have any comment 
upon that ? 

Admiral Burke. I am talking without having studied the problem, 
of course, sir, and I am not familiar with the reasons why they propose 
to use this system; but, normally, it is better to have local people, 
that is, a local court or local people, determine the proper adjustment 
in a local area than it is to have people from out of town, I mean, say, 
from Washington do it. 

Senator Casr. You expressed some concern here earlier with respect 
to the cost of the Military Establishment or said if you accepted 
everything, why the Government couldn’t afford that kind of a defense 
system. 

Do you see any threat to essential needs, to the essential financial 
needs, of the Defense Department if we establish the rule that Wherry 
housing must be purchased before a Capehart project is authorized, 
and then give the seller of the project, 1 person in a commission of 3, 
the authority to determine the value of that property ? 

Admiral Burke. I personally don’t see any harm in that, sir, but I 
am not familiar enough with the problem to give a good opinion 
on it now. 

Senator Casr. I suppose that perhaps the civilian side of the Naval 
Establishment might be more familiar with it. Since Senator Stennis 
brought up this housing matter, I thought I would ask that. 

With respect to your statement on the bill, I just have one comment 
I wish to make, and I am not going to ask any questions, but I should 
like to say to the chairman I think that Admiral Burke has provided 
us with the best one-sentence description of an argument for the bill 
that I have yet read, or seen. 

It was the sentence on page 9 in which he said : 

The provisions of this bill which leave the business of strategic planning and 
operational guidance to the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the business of fighting to the 
combatant commanders—and the business of administration and support to the 
military departments, are good. 

I think that is the best one-sentence picture of the bill that I have 
seen. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Case. Iam through. 

Senator Satronsra.u. I think the admiral makes a very good case 
for the Senator from South Dakota’s suggested amendment yesterday 
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in changing that word to “who”—who shall function through the Sec- 
retary, that I have listened to. 

Senator Case. [appreciate the Senator’s comment. 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. Admiral, what function is a major combatant func- 
tion—is essentially something that would have to be determined in 
the light of all the circumstances existing at the particular time when 
a decision is called for, wouldn’t it ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. I was interested in Senator Stennis’ questions to 
you as to how the Joint Chiefs of Staff reach a decision, and I just 
wonder. 

I used to be a member of a court that had seven members, and each 
one had an equal voice in making a decision. <A lot of times decisions 
were made by a majority that I disagreed with. 

In other words, I felt that another decision would have been a better 
solution to the problem, but I felt that the decision of the majority 
reached, was a permissible decision, and that it was just a matter as to 
which was the better of two decisions, either one of which could have 
been reasonably reached. 

In those cases, I acquiesced in the decision. I would dissent, how- 
ever, when I felt the decision was on a matter of crucial importance, 
and I would presume that that is the way the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would work. 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, if from several possible solutions, 
the majority agreed on one, that there would be acquiescence unless 
it was a matter of rather major consequence. 

Admiral Burke. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

Chairman Russett. Admiral, under the present law, you are in 
command of the Navy? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, in command of the operating forces of the 
Navy. 

Chairman Russeti. Under the bill, your command is relegated to 
some sort of supervision. Do you favor that change? 

Admiral Burke. No,sir. Laccept it, sir. 

I don’t think that it makes very much difference, materially. I 
mean, I don’t think that my duties will change appreciably because 
they take the “command” out. 

What it does do is a more nebulous thing. I am the informed head 
of the Navy, and I command the operating forces of the Navy now. 
As such, it is a position in which I have responsibilities. Supervision 
is not much of a responsibility, doesn’t convey much of a responsibility. 

Actually, when I supervise, I will do the same thing I do now in 
command, but it doesn’t appear to be as important to the subordinates, 
to the junior people. 

_ Now, it doesn’t make very much difference in the way the business 
is run, but it makes some difference in, perhaps, the spirit of the people. 

We strive in the Navy, from time immemorial, we strive to command. 
The important job is captain of a ship, whether a very small ship with 
a lieutenant, or the captain of the Forrestal type of carrier; but com- 
a, the most important thing in the world to a combatant indi- 
vidual. 
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That is what his responsibility is. It denotes responsibility and 
authority, accountability, and he has the buck. If anything goes 
wrong, it is his responsibility. 

Now, as I say, in the actual operation it doesn’t make very much 
difference. I can supervise and get the same things done. 

Chairman Russgxu. It seems to me it may not make much difference, 
particularly, but in the concept of duty it would appear to me that it 
would make some difference. 

Admiral Burke. That is what I was trying to say, sir. It won’t 
make any difference to the individual who occupies my position. It 
makes a difference to the other people in the service, I think. 

Chairman Russet. Doesn’t it make some difference in your duties? 

Admiral Burke. Well, I don’t think it will—it could if the Sec- 
tary of the Navy does not assign to me about the same duties that I 
have now. 

It could. My duties will be dependent upon what the Secretary of 
the Navy wants to assign to me. I have no particular objection to 
that. 

Chairman Russexu. It doesn’t say such command as the Secretary 
of the Navy determines, Admiral. It says that you shall exercise 
supervision over such. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I will supervise, but I will supervise in a 
manner to make sure that things are run right. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what reason was given 
for this change? 

Chairman Russetu. To make it uniform throughout the services. 
And because there is a theory that it conflicted with the unified 
command. 

Admiral Burke. That was it, sir. There was the thought that if I 
commanded all the naval forces then the unified commanders could not 
command some of those same forces. 

Actually, so far as I know, I have never known of an instance when 
those two conflicted, because now when I have command of the op- 
erating forces and I turn some of them over to the unified commander, 
he has command of them and I don’t interfere with them. 

Chairman Russety. That is the reason I asked the question a while 
ago about your experience with the unified command. 

This, it seems to me, is a pure figment of the imagination. Is there 
any danger of a man withdrawing, on his own initiative, forces that 
have been assigned ? 

Admiral Burke. It could be done. Actually, the assignment of 
forces to unified commands is done now by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on the recommendations of the individual Chiefs. 

Chairman Russgetu. The is, on the direction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to you as the commander of forces of the Navy, and then the 
assignment is done in your name, is it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russexti. In whose name is it going to be done now ¢ 

Admiral Burke. By the Joint Chiefs directly, I think, sir. 

Chairman Russett, Who is going to determine, for example, if 
some emergency arose—we referred to destroyers a while ago—and 
large units of destroyers were assigned by the Joint Chiefs for some 
particular purpose, whose orders would relieve them of that assign- 
ment ? 
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Admiral Burke. Only the Joint Chiefs again, sir. Now this ques- 
tion can come up, and it is a very difficult question : 

Say the naval forces which are in the Mediterranean are forces 
which basically belong to the Atlantic Fleet. They are sent to the 
Mediterranean on tem porary duty, as it were, for 6 or 9 months or 
something like that. They are supported by the Atlantic Fleet. But 
they are assigned there on orders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Now, 
the Joint Chiefs of Statf are not interested in the names of the indi- 
vidual ships, but I am told to maintain two carriers, so many cruisers, 
so many destroyers in the Mediterranean. 

Now, if something happens in the Middle East and they want 
to reinforce those forces, I give an order at the moment to 
CINCLANT Fleet, and tell him to send some more of certain forces 
over to the Mediterranean. If this bill goes through, if I think that 
is necessary, I will then go to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and recom- 
mend it and the Joint Chiefs of Staff will do it. I am sure that they 
will carry out the recommendation. 

I don’t do this unilaterally right now either. I confer with the 
State Department and the Sec retar y of Defense and the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but it is just a question of under whose name 
the order goes out. 

In the future, it will go out under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman Russeix. Your primary mission, as I understand it, of the 
Navy is to maintain control of the seas. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Who is going to be responsible for that mission 
in the absence of forces that are assigned under this provision? 

Admiral Burke. The unified commanders will be responsible for 
their portion of the sea. The unified commander in the Atlantic will 
be responsible for maintaining control of the Atlantic. He will do it 
with the naval forces which the Navy provides to him. 

Senator Casz. Plus whatever other forces might be assigned to him. 

Admiral Burke. That is right, whatever forces that are capable 
of contributing to control of the sea. 

Senator Case. He might have for instance, an Air Force unit at 
Nouaseur. I don’t mean Nouaseur, I mean Lyautey. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; there are no Air Force forces there, but 
if there were Air Forces there— 

Senator Case. If there were ’ 

Admiral Burke. The Azores would be a better example. He could 
use the forces there if they had the right capability 

Chairman Russeiw. I was trying to get the effect of this language. 
It affects the transfer of the command functions for maintaining con- 
trol of the seas from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Joint Chiefs. 
Is that what it does / 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The mission still belongs to the Navy, to 
the naval forces, but I no longer will exercise command over them. 

Chairman Russett. Well; what it does is transfer the command 
functions completely to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Burke. I guess it does, to the Secretary of Defense, with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff advising him. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may interpose, I don’t want 
the Navy to have just supervision. 
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It sounds like a Civil Service Commission of some kind. We ought 
to have a commander, someone in command. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, would you put your illustration the 
other way? Take an area where either an Air Force or an Army com- 
mander might normally be expected to be the one who would have the 
responsibility; but if it happened to be, for example, in Alaska and 
an admiral were the one in charge of that theater, wouldn’t he have 
the command ¢ 

Admiral Burke. He would have command, but—— ; 

Senator Cass. The admiral might have the command over the Air 
and Army units there. eh : : 

Admiral Burks. This supervision has effect primarily on those 
forces which are not under the unified command. 

Senator Stennis. The reservoir of forces? 

Admiral Burke. If this bill goes through, I command no forces, 
and the forces that are under overhaul and things like that will be 

Senator Case. Will be under the Secretary of Defense. 

Admiral Burke. Under the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Senator Sauronsratn. Admiral, I make this point. This bill would 
change the Joint Chiefs of Staff, giving them operational authority. 
That operational authority would be exercised either through unified 
commands, and you would have the supervision about which you have 
been talking, or through the Navy, which is not a part of the unified 
command. 

_Admiral Burke. No, sir; the Joint Chiefs of Staff wouldn’t exer- 
cise control then. The Secretary of Defense 

Senator Sarronstaty. I didn’t say control. I said operational 
authority. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, only over those forces which are assigned 
to the unified commands. : 

Senator Sauronsraty. I may have missed the point and we don’t 
want to belabor it, but the point I gather that the chairman was making 
was that with the Joint Chiefs of Staff having operational authority 
beyond just advisory authority, that they would take over the Navy, 
and you, as Chief of Naval Operations, would have supervision in the 
Navy rather than command in the Navy. 

Now, as I understand it, the Joint Chiefs of Staff can establish a 
unified command, we will say, in the Mediterranean, as they have done. 
There you exercise supervision over the naval units, but they are part 
of the command, while they are there. But the rest of the Atlantic 
Fleet, for instance, which isn’t a part of that unified command, is still 
under your direct command and authority, isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. Under whose command is it ? 

Admiral Burke. It is under CINCLANT Fleet, commander in 
chief, Atlantic Fleet. Those forces which are combat ready and which 
aoe been assigned to the unified commanders by the Joint Chiefs of 
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Admiral Burxe. It is a component of a unified command. Those 
forces which are not assigned to a unified commander are under the 
Navy Department under my supervision, but the nearest command 
authority to them is probably the Secretary of Defense, or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Thiscommand authority will operate like the Army. 

This was done to make it uniform in the belief that only the Presi- 
dent could command. 

Chairman Russett. Any further questions of Admiral Burke? 

Do you have any further observations ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. If not, the committee will stand in recess now 
until Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

At that time we will have General Taylor and General Pate of the 
Marine Corps before us. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 10 
a.m., Wednesday, June 25, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958 


Untrep Srates Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The cominittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Buildin 

Present : Samataen Hasbell (chairman), Kefauver, Stennis, Syming- 
ton, Saltonstall, Flanders, Smith (Maine), Bush, and Barrett. 

Also present: Harry J. Wingate, chief clerk: William H. Darden; 
K. E. BeLieu and Herbert S. Atkinson of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russet. The first witness before the committee today 
hardly needs any introduction to anyone who has any familiarity 
with the history of defense organization. 

In May of 1945, in response to a request from the chairman of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, Secretary Forrestal asked Mr. 
Ferdinand Eberstadt to prepare recommendations on the postwar 
organization for national security. 

The report that resulted, entitled “Unification of the War and 
Navy Departments and Postwar Organization for National Security,” 
had a profound effect. on the formulation of the National Security 
Act of 1947. 

Among other things, it recommended the creation of the National 
Security Counce il, the National Security Resources Board, the Muni- 
tions Board, and the Central Intelligence Agency. It recommended 
a statutory status for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. At least three of the 
functions of the Joint Chiefs now established in law were taken al- 
most verbatim from the Eberstadt report. 

Many of us recall that Mr. Eberstadt testified before both the House 
and Senate Committees on Armed Services during hearings on the 
1949 amendments to the National Security Act. 

In replying to the request by the chairman of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee that I mentioned earlier, Secretary Forrestal 
wrote, and I quote: 

It would be helpful to have an objective examination of the question made 
by an impartial civilian with a considerable background of experience in the 
wartime organization of our Government. 

That is the end of the quote. 

Mr. Eberstadt was the impartial civilian with a considerable back- 
ground of experience in the wartime organization of our Government 
who was selected to make this study. 

Several Members of the Senate suggested that Mr. Eberstadt be in- 
vited to give the committee his views on the pending legislation, and 
Mr. Eberstadt accepted the invitation. 
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Mr. Eberstadt, we welcome you before the committee again, and we 
will be glad to have you proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF FERDINAND EBERSTADT 


Mr. Exerstapt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that very courteous 
introduction. 

With your permission, I will read a statement which I prepared, 
and I have no reservation with respect to interruptions as I go along, 
as the chairman and committee members may desire. 

I am complimented at the invitation to appear before this distin- 
guished committee and hope to be able to make some slight contri- 
bution to your vitally important deliberations. 

With your permission, I would like to make a few general ob- 
servations before discussing those aspects of the bill before you which 
appear to be most controversial. 

From time to time over the past several months statements have 
been made which might reasonably give the impression that our 
Defense Department and Military Establishment are in deplorable 
condition, that duplication, inefficiency, and waste are rife, and that 
the one and only way to cure this situation is to adopt the adminis- 
tration’s proposals immediately and substantially verbatim. 

The testimony before your committee and before the House Armed 
Services Committee, it seems to me, fails to substantiate any such 
impression. 

Although my information is far from complete, based on what 
I do know, I disagree with that diagnosis and, in a measure, with 
the prescription. 

I have said this not by way of criticism but simply to put the mat- 
ter into perspective. The problem before you is not rehabilitation of 
a dilapidated and antiquated Defense Department and Military Es- 
tablishment, but improvement of those which we now possess whose 
deficiencies may reside at least as much in decision as in organiza- 
tion. 

Obviously, the Defense Department can be improved, and so can 
our Military Establishment. This is true now and always will be. 
Both must keep pace, possibly better than they have, with world 
events, as well as with the epochal scientific progress reflected in new 
weapons. 

The basic question, however, is, Are any necessary fundamental 
changes to be effected by broad, undefined and unrestricted grants of 
power by Congress to the executive department or shall the partner- 
ship in this field contemplated by the framers of our Constitution 
prevail ? 

Even were I qualified to do so, I will not impose upon the commit- 
tee’s invitation to undertake a recital of the relation of Congress’ 
constitutional powers and duties to those of the Executive. But, 
since the subject is pertinent to your considerations, I take the lib- 
erty of submitting a brief on the matter which I have had prepared. 

t qudts from volume 6, United States Opinions of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, page 10, April 5, 1953—I think that date is incorrect, Mr. 
Chairman— 


The distinction, which the Constitution makes, between functions legislative 
and functions executive, is a precious one, and its maintenance is vital to the 
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public liberties. If the President may, by a general order, legislate on a mili- 
tary or naval question, so may he on any other, and there is an end of all the 
barriers of the Constitution. 

I would like to digress from the statement a moment to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the provisions in the Constitution concerning the 

making of rules for the regulation and government of the armed 
services were not embodied in the C onstitution to promote either effi- 
clency or economy. 

They were embodied in the Constitution for a reason which tran- 
scends both efficiency and economy. 

They were embodied by men who knew dangers, which those of 
our generation are also familiar with, for the purpose of protecting 
this Nation from the exercise of arbitrary power. 

I would also like your permission to read just one excerpt from 
the brief. The words are those of our first President and Com- 
mander in Chief, taken from his Farewell Address: 

The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real despot- 
ism. If in the opinion of the people the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way in which the Constitution designated. But let there 
be no change by usurpation for though this in one instance may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. 

The precedent must always greatly overbalance the permanent evil, any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 


One of the most confusing aspects of this situation is that, although 
extremely broad grants of authority are requested, few specific plans 


or programs for their use have been presented. 

For example, you are asked to increase the size of the Joint Staff, 
but are not told how it is to be organized. That is no trifling matter. 
Together with its secretariat, whose constitution and size are not 
specified, it could easily be 50 organized as to become an Armed 
Forces General Staff under its Chairman. 

With respect to certain other requested grants of power assurances 
have been given that no major changes are presently contemplated. 
If major changes are to be made, it ; would seem reasonable, if not 
essential, time permitting, that they be presented to Congress in 
advance. 

If they are not in contemplation, it is difficult to see what purpose 
will be served by conveying broad powers to consummate plans which 
do not exist. 

Over the past decade, culminating in the present requests, there has, 
in the name of unification, been a disturbing trend toward centraliza- 
tion of administration. Undue emphasis on centralization, far from 
producing increased efficiency and economy, is likely to have the op- 
posite result. 

If this tendency continues unabated, it may wreck the present sys- 
tem of administration, resulting in an unmanageable conglomeration 
of men and materials, ‘and in Maginot line type of military thinking, 
whose effect could be even more serious. 

I am concerned lest acceptance of the proposed amendments jeo- 
pardize our proven system of strategic planning and military opera- 
tions. Subject to the President and the Secretary of Defense, the 
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capstone of our system of strategic planning and military operations 
is the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is the heart, the center, the focal point, 

It presently rests firmly on three sturdy pillars—the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. Whatever jeopardizes or impairs that 
foundation jeopardizes or impairs the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, 
If any of the three departments is weakened, the effect on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system is direct and immediate. 

In a word, without departmental integrity there can be no Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Similarly, whatever jeopardizes the rights of the principal military 
officers of the three departments to present and advocate their views 
without restriction or restraint and to be responsible for the conduct 
of plans and operations which they have agreed on, jeopardizes the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

Accordingly, if it be Congress’ desire to retain the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system, which has proven itself in the acid test of war, not only 
should legislation protect against direct impairment of the Constitu- 
tion, operation and procedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Joint Staff, but provisions should also be made to eliminate the possi- 


bility of impairing the Joint Chiefs of Staff system indirectly (1), 


by impairment of the several military establishments which are the 
base upon which the Joint Chiefs of Staff system rests, (2) by ele- 
vating the Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to a position of con- 
trol over the Joint Chiefs or the Joint Staff, or (3) by restricting the 
rights and obligations of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
if they feel compelled to do so in the national interest, with due regard 
to their relations to their superiors, from presenting their views to 
Congress. 

The bill before you creates a situation which, while not in form 
setting up a Chief of Staff with the conventional General Staff of 
the Armed Forces, comes as close to it, it seems to me, as it possibly 
can without actually doing so. 

Whether the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is or is not 
an armed services Chief of Staff will depend on the organization 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and its secretariat, neither of which 
has been specified. 

Particularly, I invite the continuing attention of Congress, if the 
bill before you is enacted into law, to the manner in which the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff exercises his authority and the 
organization and procedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Organization procedures and expedients of one sort or another 
might well tip the balance in a direction which heretofore has seemed 
unacceptable to Congress. 

The bill seems to recognize these risks in providing not only for 
a continuance of the separate organization of the three military de- 
partments, but also for preservation to Congress, prior to their 
becoming effective, of other major moves which might possibly, in 
the opinion of Congress, impair 1 or more of our 3 main military 
branches. 

My subsequent remarks will deal with those features of the bill 
before you which at the moment appear to be most. controversial; 
namely, (1) the separate organization of the three military depart- 
ments and their administration, under the Secretary of Defense, 
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exercised through the respective Secretaries of such departments; 
(2) the provisions of the bill with respect to transfer, reassignments, 
abolition or consolidation of major combatant functions; and (3) 
the right, on the conditions stated in the bill, of direct access to Con- 

ress i a Secretary of a military department or a member of the 
Teint Chiefs of Staff. 

Removal of restrictions on the separate organizational and ad- 
ministrational integrity of the Army, Navy, or Air Force would 
raise not only administrative questions of the first magnitude, but, 
as indicated above, might well jeopardize the entire Joint Chiefs 
of Staff system. 

A department can be ruined by procedures as well as by organiza- 
tional form. ‘Thus, the suppenied amendment is objectionable not 
only on the grounds of administration, but also because of its pos- 
sible effect on the integrity of the services. 

If separately organized Army, Navy, and Air Force ceased to 
exist, there would be no further need for military heads of these 
departments. With nothing left of the Joint Chiefs of Staff but 
its Chairman, he then, without further ado, would, in form as well 
as in fact, become Chief of Staff of the entire Armed Forces. 

No less important than separate organization of the departments 
is their administration through their several civilian secretaries. 

Mere provision for separate organization in the statute or on a 
chart can become meaningless if circumvented by procedures which 
ignore the position and authority of the several departmental secre- 
taries. 

Separate organization in form with direct centralized administra- 
tion in fact is a contradiction in terms and in fact. In practice, 1 
of the 2 would promptly become meaningless. 

There seems to be some confusion between centralization of op- 
erations and adequacy of authority. What is really being sought 
is not increased authority for the Secretary of Defense. Words are 
incapable of conveying to the Secretary of Defense greater authority 
than he presently possesses. It has never been challenged. What 
is in fact desired is removal of barriers to greater centralization of op- 
erations, though testimony before Congress indicates that even if 
the barriers were removed, there would be no substantial change in 
practice. If that be so, one wonders why the barriers should be 
removed particularly when there is no record of any challenge to the 
Secretary’s authority. 

Even with the existing barriers, as a result of continually increasing 
centralization of administration, the Secretary’s office has grown over 
a decade from a handful of men to around 3,000, who, amongst other 
things, have occupied themselves with issuing orders on such ridicu- 
lous trifles as the disposal of garbage and the mowing of vegetative 
areas, 

The larger the Secretary’s office, the greater the confusion and the 
less the efficiency. What is lacking, in my opinion, is not more au- 
thority but more decision. 

It seems to me that the bill before you goes pretty far with respect 
to conferring authority on the Secretary of Defense to transfer, re- 
assign, abolish, and consolidate major combatant functions, particu- 
larly, as heretofore mentioned, in the light of statements made before 
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the House Committee on Armed Services and your own committee, 
to the effect that no plans presently exist for employing these powers, 

You have a precedent for this type of situation in the legislation 
relating to the Hoover Commission under which major departmental 
reorganizations were smoothly effected on an established procedure. 

Your committee might wish to give consideration to adopting that 
procedure in connection with major changes in the Department of 
Defense. 

Another subject which deserves your scrutiny is the method and 
manner of organization of unified and specified commands. If prop- 
erly dealt with, these offer a promising means for accomplishing the 
necessary transitions resulting from new and advancing weapons 
technology. 

On the other hand, there resides a danger in the possible fragmenta- 
tion of our Army, Navy, : and Air Corps into as many different armies, 
navies, and air corps as there are unified and specified commands. 

That would lead to a dangerous condition of disorganization and 
confusion and, of course, similarly wreck the integrity of our present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

Sound and accurate information is the grist of the congressional 
mill. Without that Congress cannot possibly operate effectively. It 
seems extraordinary that Congress should be requested to restrict itself 
to a single recognized source of information with respect to our mili- 
tary forces consisting, as they do, of millions of our young men, and 
expending more than half of our national budget, or in the alternativ e, 
resorting to end runs or other subterfuges which are both unreliable 
and undignified. 

Frank and open communication from the heads of our military 
departments, both civilian and military, with Members of Congress 
should not be legally restrained or stigmatized. 

This is true at all times, and it is more than ever true in present 
circumstances when the world is in turmoil and technological advances 
in weapons are moving at a rate almost beyond human comprehension, 
and the Defense Department seeks the br ‘oadest powers in its history 
to effect reorganizations whose nature and magnitude have not yet 
been specified even in the most general terms. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russexxi. Mr. Eberstadt, I was interested in your conclu- 
= that decisive use of the powers already existing would go a long 

ray in achieving the results that are sought by this legislation. 

I observed w hen Secretary McElroy was before the committee that 
there was no power greater than the power to discharge; and that if 
there were any hindrances to the carrying out of the Secretary’s orders 
they would release one man at some time, it would forever after end 
any argument as to the powers of the Sec ret: iry of Defense. 

The controversy over the language “separately administered” or 
“separately organized” and w hether the direction, author ity, and con- 
trol of the Sec cretary of Defense over military departments must be 
exercised through the service Secretaries, seems to me to resolve itself 
into a deter mination of the powers to be granted the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense. 

No one has challenged the power of the Secretary—at least the 
Secretary has admitted that he has the powers and he says that they 
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are at times confused by the obstinacy of subordinates way down the 
line, which is a matter, of course, beyond the reach of the Congress— 
but it seems to me that there is a question as to the powers of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

You are perhaps familiar with the Rockefeller report of 1953 ? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. I have a general familiarity. 

Chairman Russet. Yes. You remember, of course, that Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 6 was based on that report, very largely, and that 
the report said— 
that the Assistant Secretaries should not be in a direct line of administrative 
authority between the Secretary of Defense and the three military depart- 
ments but instead should assist in developing policies, prescribing standards, 
and bringing to the Secretary of Defense information on which he may base 
his decisions. 

Now that would seem to me to be an admirable statement of a proper 
concept of the powers of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense. But 
in the President’s message this year, he refers to— 
the Assistant Secretaries having full staff functions; that is, they are empowered 
to give instructions appropriate to carrying out the policies approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, subject at all times to the right of the Secretary to raise 
contested issues with the Secretary of Defense. 

I gather from that that the chain of command would not go directly 
through the Secretary of Defense, or indeed not necessarily through 
the Secretaries of the services. 

Can you think of anything that would cause more confusion than to 
have an Assistant Secretary of Defense issue an order to a subordinate 
in one of the service agencies, we will say, without notifying the Sec- 
retary of that agency ? 

Mr. Exersrapr. I think it would be very disturbing to organiza- 
tion. 

I note, Mr. Chairman, that these orders which I referred to, the 
one concerning garbage, and the other concerning the mowing of 
what are called vegetative areas, are signed by an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense dir ectly and not in the name of the Secretary. 

If administration is to be through the Departmental Secretaries, 
it seems to me that it would be very difficult to maintain if the As- 
sistant Secretaries are to issue their instructions in their own names 
directly to the departmental Secretaries, and, of course, even more 
chaotic if the instructions are issued by them ‘to subordinates of the 
several departments. 

But it is part, I think, of a certain confusion that I took the liberty 
of referring to between. authority and centralization of operations. 

Over the last years there have been numerous requests for increased 
authority for the Secretary of Defense in circumstances where it 
seemed to me that language was incapable of conveying any more 
authority. I think those requests have been due to a confusion be- 
tween authority and centralization operations. It seems to me that 
what may be desired is a greater degree of centralization of operation 
which, for my part, I think would bea great mistake. 

Chairman Russeut. The President’s message indicates that an op- 
erations unit will be required in the Joint Staff to handle the direc- 
tion of unified commands by the Joint Chiefs for the Secretary of 
Defense. 
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General Twining testified before the committee that the Chiefs had 
not yet decided whether to add this operations unit to the existing 
Joint Staff organization, or to reorganize the Joint Staff along funce- 
tional lines, such as J—1, J—2, and the like. 

If the Joint Staff is to be organized along these functional lines, do 
you think that this action would facilitate the development of the 
General Staff about which so many fears have been expressed in the 
past before the present plan was brought forward ? 

Mr. Eperstapr. Well, I think it might and yet if the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are to assume the functions of direction of the specified and 
unified commands, with respect to that segment at least they should 
be organized in a manner so that they can handle it properly. 

It has seemed strange to me that with every likelihood that the 
Joint Staff would be increased some blueprint of the proposed organi- 
zation should not exist, and I could comment on your question more 
intelligently, Senator, if I saw such a blueprint rather than make 
a genera] sweeping statement. 

Chairman Russety. Of course we are laboring under the same difh- 
culty, Mr. Eberstadt, as no blueprint has been given us. 

We are told that they have not even decided how they would exer- 
cise that power if it were granted, although they are seeking it and 
insisting that it be granted. 

_ The same thing, of course, is true with respect to the power to abol- 
ish functions created by the Congress. 

We are told that there is no plan to utilize that power, no specific 
need has been presented for the abolition of any specific function, but 
they nevertheless seek this power. 

o the committee has the same handicap that you have in not know- 
ang what to anticipate. 

Mr. Eberstadt, there are two provisions of this bill that have not 
received a great deal of attention. 

They would repeal statutory functions formerly vested in the Muni- 
tions Board and the Research and Development Board that were 
transferred to the Secretary of Defense by Reorganization Plan No. 
6 of 1953. 

The basis for the requested repeal is apparently the thought that 
the Secretary of Defense has these specified authorities and responsi- 
bilities by virtue of his office, and that to specify them by statute is to 
detract from the general powers of the Secretary. 

Had you thought about that enough to advise us as to whether you 
can conceive of any objection to the Congress repealing those statutory 
functions ? 

Mr. Exserstapr. Mr. Chairman, I see no great objection to repealing 
those functions, because essentially they have always resided in the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The history of the functions is rather interesting. 

In the initial act those functions were reposed in a board under the 
Secretary of Defense. 

In the amendments of 1949 there was no major change in that re- 
spect except that the relation of the Secretary of Defense to the Muni- 
tions Board was somewhat clarified. It was another one of those cases 
where it seemed to me that power originally adequate was increased. 

The Reorganization Act of 1953, as you will recollect, favored 
bureaucrats over boards and, accordingly, the authority was vested 
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in an assistant secretary. I believe if an examination of the matter 
is made it will be found that there has been no great change in opera- 
tion at all. It is impossible to operate an outfit of that character 
without representatives of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, or with- 
out a referee sitting at the head of the table, whether he is called the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board or whether he is called the Assist- 
ant Secretary in charge of munitions or procurement or logistics, 
seems to me not too vital. 

Chairman Russet. I notice, Mr. Eberstadt, you did not comment 
on the section of this bill that would centralize all of the direction of 
research in the Department of Defense. 

Do you care to comment on that in any way ? 

Mr. Exrerstapr. Well, I did not, Mr. Chairman, because I tried 
in the interest of brevity to confine my comments to what I regard 
as more or Jess controversial issues, 

It is impossible, I should think, at this stage, to say exactly what is 
the best mechanism for dealing with those important matters. 

We have had some past experience in the light of which it looks 
as if our future would be better served if those powers were a little 
more concentrated than they have been and if, at least, the mechanisms 
for decision were sharpened. 

Of course, the existence of the mechanisms does not automatica)) 
produce the decision. You cannot by legislation produce that deci- 
sion, but you can produce mechanisms which make it more easy or 
more difficult to arrive at a decision. 

It seems to me the proposal in the bill is worthy of a trial. 

Chairman Russevt. Mr. Eberstadt, do you know of any way that 
the Congress can intelligently meet its responsibilities for the national 
defense and the national security under the Constitution of the United 
States if we do not have free and unrestrained access to the opinions 
of our trained military leaders, based on their knowledge and long 
experience in the military field ? . 

Mr. Exerstapr. I do not. It seems to me the existence, the con- 
tinued existence, of that right is of the greatest importance. 

Chairman Russeti. Thank you. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sarronsratu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eberstadt, it is good to see you with us here again. 

Mr. Eperstapr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Savronstauy. I remember the many times you used to come 
up here with our mutual friend, Mr. Forrestal. 

I would like to ask you just a very few questions. 

You believe in the principle of unified commands, certainly in time 
of war, and presumably now in times of this cold peace or cold war 
going on now ¢ 

Mr. Exsersrapt. In strategic areas I think it is essential. One of 
the lessons of the Second World War was that, Senator. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Now, if you believe in that principle, as I 
thought you did, certainly then the question comes as to the position 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, as I understand it, one of the problems before us is to de- 
termine how much operational authority shall be given to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as opposed to operating through the three services. 
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Would you care to elaborate a little bit on that ? 

Mr. Exzersrapr. Well, during the Second World War, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff operated, in my opinion, very effectively. 

The unified command and to some extent what is now referred to as 
the specified command, were in operation. 

The direction of the unified commands was under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. To a certain extent there were aberrations but, generally 
speaking, that was the arrangement and it worked. It seems to me 
to have worked well. 

The reorganization of 1949, the amendments of 1949, did not deal 
with that subject. The reorganization of 1953 undertook the shunting 
of the orders and operations through the respective departments, 
which, to many people, seemed circuitous and artificial and cumber- 
some. 

It seems to me that a return to the system which existed in the 
Second World War is sound, and that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I 
would hope, by an operational section, be organized so as to carry out 
that function under the Secretary of Defense and of course the 
President. 

Senator Satronstrauu. Then certainly there needs to be some change 
in the law to permit that to be carried out, does there not? 

Mr. Exerstapr. The only change, I think, that is absolutely essen- 
tial is the change with respect to the size of the Joint Chiefs of— 
excuse me, the Joint Staff. I should doubt whether the Joint Staff, 
confined to 210 and being in fact 180, could carry on those functions. 

But I invite the attention of the committee to the existence of what 
is called a secretariat, and I do not know how large the secretariat is 
or what the secretariat does. In a word it seems to me that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should have that function and the Joint Staff should 
be large enough to perform the function. 

Senator SautronstaLu. Thank you, sir. 

Now, will you be willing to turn to page 8 of your prepared state- 
ment ? 

It seems to me that the meat of your statement, so far as it relates 
to our problems is concerned, in the last two sentences of the first 
paragraph and the first sentence of the second paragraph: 

Separate organization in form with direct centralized administration in fact 
is a contradiction in terms and in fact. In practice 1 of the 2 would promptly 
become meaningless. 

There seems to be some confusion between centralization of operations and 
adequacy of authority. 

Now, the problem, as I understand it, that was brought out by the 
chairman, and I would like to just emphasize it if I may, the testimony 
that the Secretary of Defense gave us is that he agrees he has enough 
authority at the present time. What he has not got is the opportunity 
for his orders, through his Assistant Secretaries of Defense; he has 
not got enough authority to see if those orders are being carried out, 
and there is not enough assuredness that if they are not being carried 
out that the Assistant Secretary of Defense can take the steps through 
the Secretaries of the services primarily, to see that they are carried 
out. 

Do I make myself clear? That is quite an involved sentence. 

Mr. Experstapr. Well, I think I understand the subject you are men- 
tioning, Senator. 
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Senator Sauronsrautu. That, as I understand it, is the nut of the 

roblem before us, and I say here there seems to be some confusion 

tween centralizaton of operations and adequacy of authority. 

Would you care to comment on how, if you were Secretary of De- 
fense, you w ould operate under the present law, with your Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense, and with the Secretaries of the services. If 
you gave an order which you had the authority to give, how would 
you see that it was carried out ? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. I think that if one took the extreme case, he would 
begin with what I think is now called the Armed Services Policy 
Council. 

On the Armed Services Policy Council are the three Departmental 
Secretaries, the Secretary of Defense, of course, the four members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and now the Director of Research. 

That, it seems to me, is the heart of the administrative unit. 

In that place and amongst those people, subject to the final decision 
of the Secretary of Defense, policy—administrative policy, is gen- 

erated. 

Theoretically, therefore, the carrying out of that policy resides with 
the respective members of that group, ‘and, so far as the Departments 
are concerned, with the three Departmental Secretaries. 

I subscribe, without reservation, to Senator Russell’s suggestion as 
to how to establish authority. 

If the orders of the Secretary of Defense are not being carried out 
he has weapons at hand to see that they are carried out. It is utterly 
impossible, in my opinion, that he should set up a group of Assistant 
Secretaries or of inspectors or other people of that character who 
would police every policy decision that he utters. 

The responsibility for that lies with the Secretaries of these huge 
departments each one being larger than any other department in this 
Government. 

So it seems to me the only way to have effective administration in an 
organization as large as that is by great simplification at the top, and 
not by detailed centralization at ‘the top. 

The use of the Assistant Secretaries, it seems to me, as outlined in 
the proposals of 1953, is sound. 

The use of the Assistant Secretaries to issue that type of order 
previously referred to would seem to me to create a situation impossible 
to contro] and impossible to administer. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Then what you are saying in substance, Mr, 
Eberstadt, is that the three Secretaries of the services are primarily 
responsible to the Secretary of Defense and should really be his ad- 
ministrative agents for seeing that his policies are carr ied out, and 
if they do not do it adequately, then his job is to change the Secre- 
taries. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. I would agree with that. 

Senator Satronstatu. That is what you are telling us. 

Mr. Exersrapr. That is my position. If they do not administer 
the Department in accordance with the policies laid down by the 
Secretary of Defense, someone else should be given the opportunity 
to do so. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. How is he going to find out whether his or- 
ders are being carried out, directly through those Secretaries or—that 
is one of the problems which has been presented to this committee. 
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In executive session I understand we may get some specific examples 
of it. How is he going to find out whether his orders are being carried 
out ? 

Mr. Exerstapr. Well, I should doubt whether the Secretary of 
Defense would need to establish anything that is approaching a Ge- 
stapo in this connection. 

It occurs to me that during the Second World War there existed in 
the Army what was called a Control Section, The Control Section 
carried on a running inspection. It was not a large group, it was a 
rather limited group, and it seems to me that in those areas, particu- 
larly, where the Secretary might be concerned about the carrying out 
of his policy, a Control Section might either make general inspections 
or special inspections. 

However, the budget is a very effective instrument of control, and 
there is not much that can be done which does not involve either 
spending or saving money. 

The degree of surveillance which exists in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense over matters of budget is not limited, and I would 
think that unless there appeared to be a better mechanism for policing 
the instructions and the policies, that one could get a pretty good idea 
as to what is going on through the budgetary and fiscal mechanism. 

I would not consider that that problem was a serious problem. I 
would not feel that either the Secretaries or their subordinates would 
be actively concerned with flouting the instructions of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

If that occurs I would regard it as something extremely exceptional 
to be dealt with in an exceptional manner. 

But I would doubt the wisdom of organizing on the assumption that 
there will be insubordination and disobedience. 

Senator Sarronstati. Just one more question, Mr. Eberstadt, be- 
cause other members of the committee want, I know, to ask some 
questions. 

On page 9 of your statement, in the third paragraph, you state: 

You have a precedent for this type of situation in the legislation relating to 
the Hoover Commission under which major departmental reorganizations were 
smoothly effected on an established procedure. 

That, of course, has been done to a certain extent in the Department 
of Defense. 

This bill, as it now comes to us from the House, would provide that 
the Secretary could change functions by giving Congress 45 days’ 
notice, 

Then, if it is a major combatant function, there are certain other 
provisions. 

Do you agree with those provisions of the bill ? 

Mr. Exerstapr. It seems to me that your question goes to the heart 
of the bill, Senator. 

In the past undoubtedly the authority which the Defense Depart- 
ment is asking for would have been regarded as legislatign, something 
confined exclusively to Congress. 

To what extent can Congress, without abrogating its duties and 
authorities, permit the establishment of rules and regulations for the 
government of the armed services to be initiated by the Secretary of 
Defense or by the President, and instead of being itself the legislator 
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of those rules accept what might be regarded as legislation by acquies- 
cence or by ratification. 

It seems to me to raise a very fundamental constitutional question. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that the pace of technologi- 
cal advances has exceeded what existed even a few years ago, and that 
a measure of flexibility should be given to the departments, possibly 
beyond what they possessed before. 

he bill, as I recognize it, sets up three categories. 

There is the category of general functions which can be abolished 
by the Secretary; abolished, and the other words, consolidated, and 
so forth. 

There is the category of legislatively established functions which 
ean only be abolished after 30 days’ notice. 

Finally, there is the category of major combatant functions which 
ean only be abolished after notice covering 60 legislative days. 

I would think the existing bill, as it is written, goes about as far 
as Congress would want to go. 

Senator Sattronsraty. Thank you, sir, and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Eberstadt, your testimony certainly has been 
clear and well put. I think it has been helpful. 

Mr. Exserstapr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. Your statement you just made there, you were 
epeaking of the House bill as it came to the Senate? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. And you do not make any proposals for changes 
in that bill, as I understand ? 

Mr. Epersrapr. Well, I think that bill is a reasonable acceptance 
of the requests of the Executive, and a reasonable recognition of 
what probably are the needs of our time. 

Senator Srennis. Yes; so generally then you do approve the 
changes in present law as reflected by the House bill ? 

Mr. Exerstapr. Yes; I do, Senator, and I am not talking about 
this word or that word. 

Senator Stennis. I understand. My question was, generally you 
approved ? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. It seems to me to be a very reasonable bill. 

Senator Stennis. Now, going back here to this question by way of 
review to you, the other day, and this is such an important part of 
the bill I ask you these questions at the expense of possible repe- 
tition, in part. 

A few days ago Senator Russell raised the point here that a pos- 
sible way of exercising this power that the Secretary of Defense 
already has would be to have a Deputy Secretary of Defense for Air, 
we will say, and then a Deputy Secretary for Land, and so forth. 

Now, you do not recommend any structure along lines of that kind, 
do you? 

Mr. Epersrapr. The question has received the attention of many 
minds over many years. 

Senator Stennis. I know you had thought about it. I would want 
to know just what your reflection was on it, 
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Mr. Exserstrapr. I think it would be unwise to do so and I think 
that is the conclusion that most people have come to, even starting 
from the opposite end. 

Senator Stennis. Would you briefly give your reason for that? 

Mr. Exserstapr. My main reasons are 2: 1 is the position while 
overshadowed by the position of the Secretary of Defense, is a posi- 
tion of administrative importance and prestige not exceeded by any 
other position in our Government, even though it has not got Cabinet 
rank. 

It is extremely difficult even with a full secretaryship to obtain 
people of the caliber essential to perform those important tasks. 

If the office were downgraded in title, I believe that the difficulty 
would be increased. That is my main reason for doing so, and I 
think, though, I may be wrong about this, Senator, that every See- 
retary of Defense to whom the question has been presented, after some 
experience, supported that view. 

enator Stennis. All right. 

Dropping down then into this next category of having a Secretary 
of the various departments, Senator Russell asked you if there was 
an attempt by an Assistant Secretary of Defense, and the request 
here is to give the Assistant Secretaries more power, if there was an 
attempt to go down into the echelons here of the Army, we will say, 
without coming through the Secretary of the Army, you said it would 
be disturbing to organization. 

Now, it really would be much more than disturbing. If that was 
done regularly, it would virtually wreck the organization, would it 
not ? 

Mr. Exerstapr. Senator, some of my statements may have been 
extereme, but that one wasnot. That was restrained. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Eperstrapr. It would be at least that. It just—you just could 
not operate an organization of that magnitude in that manner. 

Senator Stennis. No. 

Mr. Exserstaprt. If to any considerable degree, the Assistant Sec- 
retaries approached subordinates in the departments. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I think that is a point we so often overlook 
here; the immense size, the magnitude of this job, say, of Secretary 
of the Navy, or Army, being a Department larger than any other 
department of Government, except the combined Department of 
Defense. 

Now may I ask you a question or two here about this operation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Something that I certainly do not fully 
understand myself, but this question of them sitting there as planners 
and policymakers and also sitting there as commanders of their serv- 
ices, they say, as I understand, that they never do have a vote within 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I do not see how they come to clear-cut 
decisions on matters where there is a difference of opinion, without 
a vote, or the equivalent thereof; but assuming they do not have an 
actual vote, what is your comment here with reference to the proposed 
change in the law—the law now saying that the Chairman shall not 
have a vote? 

Now the House bill just repeals that provision. 

What is your comment on that general subject ? 
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Mr. Exersrapt. I have no reservation whatsoever with respect to 
that. 

Senator Stennis. Do you think that is an improvement over the 

resent. law, or is it meaningless, or just what is your reaction ? 

Mr. Exserstapr. I think it is pretty near meaningless. 

I think the language—it was not part of the proposals of 1953 
but it was inserted somewhere along the line, in the legislative mill, 
to offset the possible aggrandizement in the position of Chairman 
who received some additional perquisites at that time. 

It seems to me it signaled him out for particular uncomplimentary 
attention, and I thought at the time it had no particular meaning and 
I think it now has no meaning. 

A very excellent precedent for the chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs 
exists in the conduct of that office by Admiral Leahy during Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration. 

Neither Admiral Leahy nor any other member ever had a vote and 
it did not make any difference in their operation so I would express 
no reservation whatsoever with respect to the withdrawal of that 
restriction. 

Senator Srennis. One other point and I will yield to someone 
else. 

On this Joint Chiefs of Staff proposition, the same men sitting there 
as overall top level planners and also being the top in command for 
their services, now around this table within the last few months sug- 
gestions have been made, not right recently, that there be a separation 
of those powers, that it not reside in the same man, not combine all 
that power in the same person. 

Do you have any comment to make on that or observations either for 
or against the idea, or against change ? 

Mr. Exerstapr. I would be very much against it. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Give us your reasons briefly, if you will. 

Mr. Exerstapr. Well, it seems to me—and I am taking a case, per- 
haps a little more extreme than what you have expressed. 

If you put the formulation of the strategic plans into one group, 
and the consummation of strategic plans intoethe hands of another 
group, you immediately create an inevitable conflict. 

Senator Stennis. Well, don’t you do that exact same thing when 
you formulate these plans for these special—I have forgotten the term 
you used 

Mr. Experstapr. Unified command. 

Senator Stennis. Yes—unified command. 

Mr. Exverstrapr. No. The unified commanders are appointed by and 
operate under the instructions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Exerstapt. Now, once they have received the general instruc- 
tions, the amplification of those instructions and the carrying out of 
those instructions are properly theirs. 

Senator Srennis. I want to bring out your reasoning there be- 
cause I am sure you have good reason for what you say. 

Would not the same rule apply for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to give 
the commands to the commander and they are the persons—the com- 
mander of the Navy, what is the difference ? 
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Mr. Exsersrapr. Senator, if you abolished the Navy or the Army.or 
the Air Force you might have that situation, but it seems to me that 
you do not have that situation now. 

Here is the commander of a unified force. He is a Navy, Air Force, 
or an Army man. His force is under the Joint Chiefs. 

While it is possible you would have specified commands that would 
be unusual, but in the unified command whether the commander 
stopped to think about it or not, the fact of the matter is the capabili- 
ties of every one of the three services under him focus in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and have been represented there by people who are 
members of the fighting forces. 

The danger of the other thing is that if you set up a group of 
planners, staff planners, the very use of the term produces a reaction 
which would be far more violent if you were on the fighting front and 
received plans that were incapable of being carried out. 

But plans which come from a staff group, unrelated to the fighting 
forces are, in my observation, stigmatized by that very fact. 

Senator Srennts. Thank you. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. Those who make the plans, in my opinion, should 
not be separated from the responsibility of carrying out plans which 
they have accepted. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

Thank you very much. 

IT am impressed with what you say here about the way you see it. 
It is more a decisionmaking process that is needed rather than organi- 
zation processes. 

Mr. Esersrapr. Maybe both, Senator, but certainly decision. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Getting back, then, needing both, you do 
think the House bill meets whatever is required gener: ally ? 

Mr. Expersrapr. ae is my impression. 

Senator Stennis. Th: ank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman eee Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Eberstadt has answered all of 
my questions in both his statements and in his answers to the ques- 
tions. 

Thank you very much. I got it very clearly and I understand bet- 
ter the difference between the bills. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrnaron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eberstadt, I would like to ask, just to be clear, are you against 
President Eisenhower’s bill as presented / 

Mr. Eserstrapr. I do not know what you mean, Senator, by “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's bill.” 

Senator Syminaton. Well, the Defense reorganization bill pre- 
sented by the administration. 

Mr. Eserstrapr. Well, I would say that my position is pretty clearly 
stated that I faver the House bill, and I do not favor the proposed 
amendments to it. 

Senator Syminotron. Right. 

You believe the House bill is all right; is that correct? 

Mr. Exersrapr. Well, “all right” may be a broad term, Senator. 

I think it is a pretty reasonable response to the Executive request 
and should be adequate for the needs of our time. 
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_ Senator Symincton. Would you favor the passage of the House 
bill by the Senate? 

Mr. Eserstapr. Well, I would favor the passage of the House bil). 
modified, as this committee might determine it be modified, after 
careful hearings. 

Senator Symineron. Have you any suggestions as to how it should 
be modified ? 

Mr. Exersrapr. I would not care to make detailed language sug- 

tions, Senator. I made certain suggestions in my statement and 
in my testimony. 

Senator Symineron. I think your statement is very interesting but 
at times, in my opinion, it is a little general. Therefore, if you have 
any specific suggestions as to where to modify the House bill, based 
on your experience in the field, I think it would be of benefit to the 
Senate if you would care to give them. 

Mr. Exserstapr. Senator, I am at your service for anything that the 
committee might ask of me, but I am not prepared to submit detailed 
language. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

On the first page of your prepared statement you mention that 
“duplication, inefficiency, and waste are rife,” and that “the one and 
only way to cure this situation is to adopt the administration’s pro- 
posals immediately and substantially verbatim.” 

You say that there are those who hold such an impression. Then 
you say that— 


the testimony before your committee and before the House Armed Services 
Committee, it seems to me, fails to substantiate any such impression. 


Senator Symineron. Now yousay here in your statement : 


The basic question, however, is, Are any necessary fundamental changes to 
be effected by broad, undefined, and unrestricted grants of power by Congress 
to the executive department or shall the partnership in this field contemplated 
by the framers of our Constitution prevail? 

Do you believe that there is anything unconstitutional in the House 
bill which you could put your hands on 

Mr. Eserstapr. Senator, I really could not give you a professional 
answer on that. 

I think before you came in, I stated, and my statement indicates, 
that I have had that question briefed by counsel, and I think argu- 
ments could be made pro and con on that. 

Senator Symineton. I have read your statement carefully and I 
have heard all our colloquy except perhaps 3 or 4 minutes. If you 
did have anything that you felt was unconstitutional, I would hope 
we could have the benefit of your opinion on it. 

Mr. Eserstapr. I am not prepared to say it is unconstitutional. I 
think my knowledge of the subject is inadequate to express a more 
definite opinion. I think it is pretty close to the line, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Would you say that anything in the propery 
of the President, in your opinion, is unc onstitutional?. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. Well, my acquaintance with that is less than my 
acquaintance with the bill and I certainly am not going to stigma- 
tize proposals made by the President or the administration as wncon- 
stitutional proposals. 
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Senator Symrneton. I wondered if your opposition to some of the 
proposals was or was not on a constitutional basis. I think that is 
pretty important. ‘ 

Mr. Exserstapr. Well, my opposition to the withdrawal—I mean 
if all surveillance of Congress over the changes that are to be made or 
might be made by the armed services pursuant to authority con- 
veyed by Congress, if all such surveillance, and if all measures of 
veto by Congress, using the term in a very general sense, were re- 
moved, it seems to me the legislation would be of extremely doubtful 
constitutionality. 

Senator Symrneron. I would certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Exserstapr. To make rules and regulations for the government 
of the Armed Forces. 

I am afraid it is repetitious so I think having said it often now 
I won’t repeat it but since you ask me to continue, I will say exactly 
where the line is to be drawn in practice, I would not presume to say, 

I would be satisfied to accept the opinion of men of experience ex- 
ceeding my own in legislation and in these matters. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Eberstadt. 

Now on page 3 you say : 

You are asked to increase the size of the Joint Staff, but are not told how it 
is to be organized. 

That is no trifling matter. 

Are you against the increase in the size of the Joint Staff? 

Mr. Epserstrapr. No, Senator, I am not against increasing the size 
of the Joint Staff to the extent that may be necessary to enable the 
Joint Staff to take over the function, to take over the functions with 
relation to the unified and specified commands. 

Beyond that, it seems to me inadvisable and I feel somewhat at a 
loss to comment on it because I do not know exactly the relationship 
between the so-called Secretariat and the Joint Staff, but it seems to 
me the subject deserves the scrutiny of this committee if it is the 
committee’s desire to maintain the system of strategic planning and 
operations that we now have. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to interpose at this point that one 
of the reasons I am asking questions along this line is because two 
highly respected colleagues of ours have circulated a letter to various 
Members of the Senate in which they not only oppose very strongly 
the recommendations of the President, but they also oppose strongly 
many of the provisions in the House bill. Because of their prestige 
their views may affect the decision, at least on the part of some o 
the Members, and therefore I am just taking advantage of your expe- 
rience in this field to ask you some questions along these lines. 

If I may, I will take the liberty of sending you this letter. 

Mr. Eperstapt. I would be interested in seeing it. 

Senator Symineron. Now, on page 3, you say: 


¢<.if major changes are to be made it would seem reasonable, if not essential, 
time permitting, that they be presented to Congress in advance. 


What would you call a major change ? 

I think we need a definition of the term. 

Mr. Exersrapt. I would accept as a major change that which Con- 
gress determined to be a major change. 
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I think the Armed Services Committees of the two Houses are very 
excellent judges of what are major changes. 

Whether that formula would be too cumbersome or too difficult is a 
question. : é 

If there is to be congressional surveillance of major changes, there 
must be some definition of major changes, and there must be some 
way of currently and promptly and conveniently arriving at what are 
major changes, and it seems to me that the bill deals with that pretty 
satisfactorily and in a pretty skillful manner. 

I would not know a better way to do it, Senator. 

Senator Syminctron. On the question of major combatant functions, 
which, of course, would involve major changes, would you leave that 
with the Congress or would you leave it the way it is in the House 
version of the legislation ? 

Mr. Eserstapr. I would be thoroughly content to leave it with the 
Congress. 

Senator Symrnetron. As you know, in the House version—— 

Mr. Exserstapr. Yes; I know you asked me if I would. 

I would be thoroughly content to leave it with the Congress. But 
I would be—I would wish to have some escape clause in there. I find 
myself involved in constitutional questions far over my head but I 
take the liberty of expressing my opinion that the President has an 
enormous reservoir of reserve power. 

The safety of the Nation is the first law, and I think that even though 
a specific safety valve were not inserted in the law, in case of emer- 
gency, he has that implied power. 


Now, subject to the existence of a degree of flexibility, of reserve 
powers in the hands of the President, I would not hesitate to have 


the determination of major combatant functions reside with Congress. 
But, as a matter of fact, Senator, that is the ultimate effect of the 


bill as itis now drawn. 
Senator Symrneron. Mr. Eberstadt, on page 4 you say : 


There is a disturbing trend toward centralization of administration—if this 
tendency continues unabated it may wreck the present system of administration. 


Would you go back to the original National Security Act at this 
time ? 

Mr. Exerstrapr. In some respects I would, Senator, and in some 
respects [ would not. 

I would like to see the Secretary’s office given a very careful scrutiny. 

It seems to me, as you well know, Senator, in the light of your 
experience in the executive as well as in the legislative departments, 
organizations of this character have an almost cancerous tendency to 
grow, and as they grow they become more complicated and more 
cumbersome and more onerous, and I have been confused for a good 
while by the constant requests for additional authority in circum- 
stances where the words seem to me to convey as much authority as it 
was possible to convey. 

So I have concluded, perhaps wrongly, that what is really sought is 
the greater right to centralized administration and it seems to me that 
isa great mistake. 

Senator Symineton. On the same page, yousay : 


It presently rests firmly on three sturdy pillars—the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 
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You would want to include the Marines, would you not? 

Mr. Exerstapr. I include them in the Navy; as I understand it, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps sits with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
when matters concerning the Marine Corps are under discussion. 

But I have considered—I have certainly not intended, I have not 
committed the inexcusable blunder, I hope, Senator, of omitting 
reference to the Marine Corps. I have included them. 

Senator Symineton. I would say if you did it would be an “inex- 
cusable blunder.” I might add when I asked the Commandant of the 
Marines if there had ever been a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
while he was Commandant that he did not go to, he told me there had 
never been one that he did not go to. It also has come out in testi- 
mony that there is never any vote taken in the Chiefs of Staff and, 
therefore, I think, it is fair to say “four sturdy pillars,” based on the 
way it operates. 

Mr. Exerstapr. Senator, I was not recommending it. 

What you have said has given me a great sense of security. 
{| Laughter. | 

Senator Symineron. I am delighted to have your thinking on that, 
It certainly agrees with mine. 

On the bottom of page 4, you say: 

Whatever jeopardizes the rights of the principal military officers of the three 
departments to present and advocate their views without restrictions or re 
straint—jeopardizes the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

You do not see any problem incident to the 2 hats that a Joint Chief 
of Staff member has, 1 hat where he reports to the Secretary of the 
Department and the other hat where he reports to the Secretary of 
Defense, as a member of the Joint Chiefs and as an adviser to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the President. 

Mr. Exserstapr. Senator, if I were to say I see no problems in that 
I would be lacking in frankness. 

Isee problems. But 

Senator Symrneron. I had the problem of being a Secretary with 
very fine chiefs of staff and I would say that there must be some way 
in which that system can be corrected and contribute thereby to the 
security of the country. 

Mr. Eserstapr. Mr. Senator, I certainly respect your opinion even 
though I respectfully do not agree with it. 

Senator Symineron. I assure you that is entirely mutual, sir. 

On page 5 you say— 

If it be Congress’ desire to retain the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, which has 
proven itself in the acid test of war, 
are you referring to World War II? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. You are not referring to the Korean war, are 
you? 

Mr. Eserstapr. Well, I would say it probably happened in the Ko- 
rean war but I think the Joint Chiefs of Staff system as it operated 
in the Korean war was a bit different from the way it ‘antetel in the 
Second World War but what I had in mind specifically was the Second 
World War. 

Senator Symineron. Well, the way it operated in the Korean war 
was more recent than the way it operated in World War II, and I 
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was just wondering if you approved of the way it operated in the 
Korean war? 

Mr. Exerstapr. I might have had some reservations with respect 
to Korea, Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, sir. 

Now going down your statement, you bring up the point: 

Provisions should also be made to eliminate the possibility of impairing the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system by impairment of the several military establish- 
ments. 

Do you think that regardless of technological changes up to this 
point you are convinced “that there should be no change i in the status 
of the several military establishments ? 

Mr. Exerstapr. I would certainly not say no change, certainly not. 
I would not go as far as that and I do not think I have. 

But it seems to me that whatever the technological changes may have 
been, and they have been huge, there is still fighting i in the three ele- 
ments, and there does not occur to me any better way to train men 
for fighting in these elements than through our present Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

The unified commands are a magnificent cutting edge and a fine mili- 
tary vehicle, mechanism, but if we were to abandon the organization of 
our Army, Navy, and Air Force generally as they now “exist, and if 
we were to train units in unified commands, I think we would get 
into great trouble and great confusion. 

We might find ourselves with 8 or 9 or 10 navies each with different 
rules and regulations, each with different doctrines, each with dif- 
ferent trainings. 

Therefore, it seems to me that while of course there should be 
changes in all three departments, and even in the fourth service, 
which would keep the doctrine and the training up to date, I know of 
no better way to organize the material which is fed to the unified and 
specified commands. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I have more questions that I 
would like to ask the distinguished witness, but I do not want to 
monopolize the time and I would be glad to yield and have it go 
around again and come to me, if the Chair would approve. 

Chairman Russet... Well, it is entirely up to you, Senator Syming- 
ton. We reached you under the regular order and there is no lim- 
itation. 

Senator Barrett. It is quite agreeable with me to proceed. 

Senator Symincron. How about you, Senator Bush / 

Senator Busu. How long is the Senator going to continue? 

Senator Symrnaron. I would say I have another half hour anyway. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I would only take abeut 5 minutes, 
I think, and I would like to take advantage of the Senator’s offer if 
it is agreeable to the Chair. 

Chairman Russeww. If the Senator wishes to yield. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Senator 
Symington that I regretted that I had to leave but there was an im- 
portant witness on in the Finance Committee, whom I was duty bound 
to hear and interrogate and I think I would not take more than 10 
minutes. 

I promise not to. 
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Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, if I may make a short state- 
ment at this point, then I would be glad to yield to Senator Bush 
and then to Senator Flanders. 

I think it is very important because of the experience of this wit- 
ness and because of his background that the statements that he has 
made before the committee, which are very impressive, be examined 
carefully. That is my major purpose in questioning Mr. Eberstadt. 
Now, I would be very glad to yield to my colleague. 

Chairman Russexi. All right, Senator Bush, you may proceed. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I will be as brief as possible. 

In this bill, Mr. Eberstadt, there is one item that is quite con- 
troversial, and it reads as follows: 

This is the provision for change in existing law, and this is it— 

No provision of this act shall. be so construed to prevent a Secretary of a 
military department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting 
to the Congress on his own initiative, after first so informing the Secretary of 
Defense, any recommendations relating to the Department of Defense that he 
may deem proper. 

This has been characterized as inviting insubordination, almost 
inviting defiance. It is an invitation to Secretaries of the three 
Departments to come to the Congress on their own initiative. 

The only provision inhibiting them being that they would have to 
go and inform the Secretary of Defense. 

The administration is very strongly opposed to that new provision 
in the bill, and the Secretary of Defense has so testified. 

What is your view about that—before I ask the question, it does 
seem as though we have gotton along pretty well without that kind 
of a provision in the law; in other words, that Secretaries of the 
Departments have had plenty of opportunity to appear before the 
committees of the Congress. They have never been inhibited from 
doing so, so far as we know, by the President or by the Secretary 
of Defense, and I personally am very much troubled about that in- 
vitation, so to speak, or about that provision in the bill which is said 
to provide an invitation. 

I would like your comments on that, on that particular section of 
the bill. 

Mr. Epersrapr. Senator, I deal with that in my statement and 
I am prepared to stand on the statement. I would not regard it either 
as an invitation to these serious professional people to come up here 
to Congress on frivolous adventures nor would I regard the taking 
advantage of that privilege by one of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
what has been called legalized insurbordination. 

It is true that the privilege has not been exercised, but still on boil- 
ers you have safety valves even though they have not blown up, and 
I think fire insurance continues when the houses have not burned 
down. 

Particularly, where we may be in the midst of an evolution develop- 
ing a somewhat different relationship of Congress to the Armed 
Forces, where because of the necessities of scientific advances and 
the magnitude of these new weapons it may eventually be necessary 
to give broader authority to the Armed Forces, it seems to me of the 
utmost importance that no obstacles be put in the path of any of the 
Joint Chiefs or departmental secretaries to approach his Congress. 
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That power will not be used frivolously. 

The use of that power can only be in the most serious circumstances. 
The man who uses that power regardless of the provisions of the act 
takes his professional life in his hands or his political life and it will 
not be resorted to frivolously, and I think to cut it off would be a 

eat mistake. I am sorry to have responded at such great length, 
Reuter, but as you will have gathered, I feel pretty strongly on that. 

Senator Busu. Mr. C hairma in, I See here a letter addressed to me 
from James B, Conant, former president of Harvard University, and 
who has been active in the Government service in various capaci- 
ties as High Commissioner and then Ambassador to Germany, and 
prior to that he served on the General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

I want to quote from part of this letter but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole letter be placed in the record. 

[t is not a long letter. 

Chairman Russetu. Very well. 

Senator Busu. Thank you. 

(The letter in full is as follows :) 


DEAR SENATOR BusH: I am venturing to present, as a private citizen, my views 
to you, as a member of the Armed Services Committee of the Senate, in con- 
nection with the disagreement between the President and some Members of 
Congress on the Defense reorganization bill. 

Because of my role in the mobilization of science for the national defense 
during World War II, my services on the General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I have had an opportunity to see something of 
Pentagon organization since the World War. As an Ambassador overseas I also 
had reason to deal with the Pentagon in a number of different capacities. 

My experiences were most disheartening. When I read some time ago of the 
report of the committee on which my friend, Dr. Vannevar Bush, served, I 
hoped a drastic reorganization of the Pentagon would take place. From my 
point of view, it was certainly badly needed. But then nothing happened. Now 
Congress is in a position to act, but it seems to me the President’s objections 
to the reported bill are sound. I certainly hope that Congress will follow his 
lead and remove the provisions he objects to. 

I feel sure that you are on the President’s side on this matter, but I am 
venturing to give my thoughts to you on the chance they might be of some 
value to you as you talk to some of your colleagues in Congress who are of a 
different opinion. It seems to me that congressional control of the Armed Forces 
will be sufficiently provided for if the control is expressed at the level of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The proposal to exercise it at a lower level seems to me to be an effort, not 
at civilian control, but at undue congressional control. Surely, the experiences 
in France underline the dangers to a successful government of overconcern by 
elected representatives with the details of administration. 

It is interesting to me to see how, in France today, as in Germany at the 
time the present constitution was drawn up, the trend has been toward separa- 
tion of powers characteristic to our Government. 

To my mind, congressional action which reflects a trend in the other direction 
would be unfortunate, particularly when it concerns such vital matters as na- 
tional defense. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES B. CONANT. 


Senator Busu. I want to quote to Mr. Eberstadt from this letter 
and ask him to comment, if he will. 

Mr. Conant spoke of his service on the Atomic Energy Commission 
and where he had an opportunity to see something of the Pentagon 
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organization, and then as Ambassador overseas he had reason to deal 
with the Pentagon on a number of occasions: 


My experiences— 
he said— 


were most disheartening. When I read some time ago of the report of the 
committee on which my friend, Dr. Vannevar Bush, served, I hoped a drastic 
reorganization of the Pentagon would take place. From my point of view, it 
was certainly badly needed. But then nothing happened. Now Congress is in 
a position to act, but it seems to me the President’s objections to the reported 
bill are sound. I certainly hope that Congress will follow his lead and remove 
the provisions he objects to. 


Then he goes on to the question of congressional control, and says: 
It seems to me that congressional control of the Armed Forces— 


and this is a matter that disturbs a good many Senators and that I 
think in the House disturbed Congressmen— 

It seems to me that congressional control of the Armed Forces will be suf- 
ficiently provided for if the control is expressed at the level of the Secretary of 
Defense. The proposal to exercise it at a lower level seems to me to be an 
effort, not at civilian control, but at undue congressional control. 

That is what he said and it occurred to me while you were speaking 
of the budgetary control now in the hands of the Secretary of Defense. 

Where you said that he already had a great deal of power and that 
the power of the budget was almost unlimited, it was very great 
power. 

Now, before I ask you to respond let me say one more thing: 

It seems to me that Congress, too, has this power, and that ‘the act 
as proposed—I mean the bill as proposed by the administration—does 
not diminish congressional power actually because it has in the budg- 
etary process, in the appropriations process, a tremendous residue of 
power which cannot be impeded or infringed. 

Now that is rather a long introduction to the question which is, 
Would you care to comment on that phase of the situation, inc luding 
Dr. Conant’s views about congressional control 4 

Mr. Exerstapr. The statements are somewhat general, Senator, and 
so my comment will have to be general. 

I would not welcome in principle any diminution of congressional 
surveillance or control. Of course the Appropriations Committees 
have probably as detailed an insight into the military matters as any 
group in Congress. Still there are authorizations as well as appro- 
priations and there can be no appropriation without an authorization. 
And it seems to me unsound to rely on appropriations alone which 
are essentially fiscal and which should be the implementation of 
policy, not the conception of policy. 

The conception of policy les in the authorization of programs that 
are presented, or should be presented, to your committee. Then comes 
the appropriation to implement them, but the reverse is not true, 
although, very often, the reverse is regarded as true. 

If you begin with ‘the : appropriation and then work toward a policy 
you may finally find you have not got one. 

So that I am sorry ave greater respect for Dr. 
Conant than I have. I cannot agree with his statement. 

Senator Busu. Of course, I do not see anything in the administra- 
tion bill that would interfere with the authorization process. That 
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goes on year by year here, and we do have our authorization bills and 
we summon here the heads of the departments and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, wherever necessary, Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries to 
testify in these hearings on authorization bills, and there is nothing 
in the administration suggestions that would interfere the slightest 
with congressional exercise of that power, that duty in connection 
with authorization measures. 

So I do not think there is any question of eliminating that. 

In fact that only fortifies, I think, what Dr. Conant says that we 
do not want to increase the congressional power, but to stand on the 
authority which it has got. 

Chairman Russe.u. If you will excuse me, I do not want to inter- 
rupt, but I have as great regard for Dr. Conant as any man here. I 
have dealt with him when he was in the Government, but he is under 
the mistaken impression that this is some new provision of law that 
is just appearing in this bill. That is not the case. 

The provision of law you are discussing was put in the law in 
1949 and has been in the law ever since then. 

The question is whether we repeal it now. 

Senator Busu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. This provision of law is not new. 

His letter seems to indicate that it is something new, but that is not 
the case. It has been in the law since 1949. 

Senator Busu. Yes. What I am asking is whether it should be 
taken out at this time as an amendment to existing law. That is 
right, and Mr. Eberstadt has answered that question, I think, already. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. Senator, my remarks with respect to authorization 
were not necessarily aimed at the bill. They were in relation to Pres- 
ident Conant’s remarks, 

Senator Busu. Yes. Well, I do not think I have any further 
questions. 

I want to thank my friend from Missouri for his courtesy. 

Senator Barrerr. Will the Senator yield for one question ? 

Chairman Russet. As I understand, Senator Symington has 
yielded his position. He is not farming out the time. I will, there- 
fore, go back to Senator Kefauver and then Senator Flanders. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at this time. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Flanders? 

Senator Firanpers. Mr. Chairman, I have been in somewhat inti- 
mate connection and knowledge of the witness’ services with the 
national defense, and I hope he will pardon me if I say that I have 
admired them. 

In fact, I have been privileged to work with him and, at one time, 
for him. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Fianpers. Now there is one thing. As the chairman knows, 
I am very much dissatisfied with the position of this committee with 
reference to the process of authorization. We do not authorize any- 
thing except certain minor details. 

There is no general authorization bill relating to the plan of defense. 
We hear the various Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries and listen 
to them. The only process that is effective and controlling is the 
appropriation process. 
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I have had the advantage of being an ex officio member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I can take the various appropriations, the bits and pieces, and glue 
them together with imagination and construct therefrom a defense 
policy. 

But I say, Mr. Chairman, that the only defense policy that we have 
is that which can be constructed out of the Appropriations Committee, 

Now it is my conviction that we should require of the Secretary of 
Defense, that he come before this committee with a defense policy 
which will include a statement of the present or proposed missions of 
the services and the proposed appropriations required for supporting 
those missions. And that whenever he proposes a change in the mis- 
sions of the services in any way, that he should come before us and 
present that in the form of getting authority for doing so. 

That does not take place, and I have been very much dissatisfied 
with the position of this committee in the whole area of national 
defense. 

We should have the authorization. 

With regard to the other question of getting other opinions than 
that of the official plan presented to us by the Secretary of Defense, 
and I am anxious to see that official plan; I have never yet seen one; 
I think this committee should have one—that there are two things 
that are more or less in opposition to each other. 

One is what the Congress considers to be its constitutional 
duty to inquire into, to amend, or otherwise accept the general plan 
of defense. 

That we will be prepared to do when we have such a plan presented. 

That will require, if we are to do it intelligently, that we get in- 
formation from other sources than the Secretary himself. 

It has been my proposal, which I have discussed with the chairman, 
that that process be regularized in such a way that discipline is not 
interfered with. Regularized by this means as a suggestion, there 
may be other means of doing it, that in the bill provision be made for 
having them come before this committee at the same time that the 
Secretary’s plan is presented—that each of the Chiefs of Staff, plus 
the Commandant of the Marines, be permitted or requested to present 
at the same time, the particular views of those departments, and that 
it be done officially, not by the back door or, as I have said here, not 
by attendance at the cocktail circuit of Washington, where you get 
the gossip. Let’s do it out in the open, and definitely, and let the 
Congress require it. 

Then there is no possibility of a breach of discipline, and, Mr. 
Chairman, the witness is here to be questioned. 

I am now ready to ask the question. 

What do you think of that idea? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Exserstapt. Senator, I have had the privilege of reading the 
testimony before these hearings and I heard one Senator remark, “It 
is never so easy to decide a question as when you have heard one 
side only.” 

Senator Fianpers. Yes. 

Mr. Exerstapt. And I would say that your presentation is com- 
pletely convincing to me. 

I think it would be a very sound thing. However, from what I 
have learned from some experience with these defense and military 
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matters, even though not immediately visible, there are cons as well 
as pros. 

So if you will permit me to make a reservation of cons presently 
invisible, I would say I think the program is excellent. 

Senator Franpers. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeii. Do you have any questions, Senator Kefauver ? 

Senator Kerauver. I have no questions. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
something about the garbage and vegetative direc tive that the witness 

mentioned. 

The directives in question with respect to garbage and vegetative 
matter were written at the request of the three services after full 
discussion with their representatives under an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Franklin Floete, who is no longer in office. 

The directives to which the witness referred actually deal with 
much greater areas than the two specific items which the witness and 
other critics always refer to. 

Actually they concern the general subject of sanitation and land 
management of service property, covering items which cost the total 
Defense Establishment from $20 million to $30 million annually. 

The services through their field inspectors found a wide variety 
of procedures in their area. The services themselves asked, as a con- 
venience to them, that there be such a general statement of policy in 
this field as was actually issued in the directive, or directives, to 
which Mr. Eberstadt referred. 

Apparently Mr. Eberstadt has a photostatic copy with him, and 
this copy introduced into the record would bear out what has been 
said above. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate it if the committee 
would approve the witness filing at this time a copy of the directive, 
or directives, in question. 

Mr. Exersrapr. I have no reservation about it. Shall I turn those 
over ? 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, does that meet with your approval, that these be 
filed ? 

Senator Kerauver (presiding). Without objection, let them be 

made a part of the record. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Number: 4150.8 
Date: October 20, 1955 
Subject : Refuse Collection and Disposal 
References: (a) Directive 4165.2, “Objectives and Policies Relating to the Real 
Property Maintenance and Utilities Operation Program,” 
15 October 1954. 
(b) Directive 4100.15, “Commercial and Industrial Type Facili- 
ties,” 27 April 1955. 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Instruction is to implement referenced directives and to 
establish standards for efficient and economical refuse collection and disposal 
systems consistent with good sanitary engineering principles. 
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It. APPLICABILITY 


This Instruction applies to collection and disposal of garbage, trash, ashes and 
debris. It does not apply to the collection and disposal of hazardous or in. 
fectious waste, including explosives, ammunition and incendiary materials and 
production scrap. 


A. Frequency of collection 


The frequency of collection specified below should be followed unless location 
of installation and other conditions such as weather and density of population 
justify exceptions by the Military Departments. 

1. Garbage— 
(a) Large mess and dining halls and similar subsistence facilities— 
daily. 
(6) Small mess and dining halls, service clubs, post exchanges, and 
similar subsistence facilities—every second day. 
(c) Family quarters—every third day. 
2. Trash, Ashes, and Debris 
Not to exceed twice per week or as required to keep cans from over- 
flowing. When multiple containers are used for the collection of gar- 
bage as well as trash, ashes, and debris, the pickup of such containers 
should approximate twice per week, or as required to keep the con- 
tainers from overflowing to maintain sanitary conditions. 


Ill, STANDARDS 


B. Disposal 


The sanitary fill is an economical and efficient means for disposal of refuse 


such as garbage, trash, ashes, and debris at military installations and should be 
used wherever applicable. Incineration, burning, and dumping at sea will only 


be resorted to when disposal by the sanitary fill method is not feasible and such 


disposal does not commit health hazards or gross nuisances. 
0. Can washing 

Refuse cans and multiple containers will be washed or cleaned by the most 
economical and effective method to maintain satisfactory sanitary conditions, 
D. Collection and disposal systems 


The collection and disposal systems will be reviewed periodically to assure the 
most efficient and economical method. This review will include factors such as 
number and location of pickup station, truck routes, type of equipment, schedul- 
ing, supervision, and personnel utilization. Adequate records will be maintained. 


BE. Equipment 


Equipment specially designed for refuse collection will be used to minimize 
required facilities and manpower and achieve maximum efficiency and economy. 


F. Contractual services 


In accordance with reference (0), contracts for applicable phases of refuse 


collection and disposal work will be used when the service can be purchased at 
reasonable prices from private sources, provided this service can be supplied at 
or above the level of effectiveness as when performed by installation personnel 
and such action is consistent with current contractual procedures. 


IV, COPIES OF IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTIONS 


Two copies of implementing instructions prepared by the Military Depart- 
ments will be forwarded to the Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties 


and Installations). 
Vv. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Instruction is effective within 60 days of the date of issue. 


/8/ FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations). 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTIONS 

Number: 4150.6 

Date: June 7, 1955 

Subject : Standards for Maintaining Grounds 

References: (a) DOD Directive No. 4165.2 dated 15 October 1954, “Objectives 
and Policies Relating to the Real Property Maintenance and 
Utilities Operation Program.” 

(b) DOD Instruction No. 4100.17 dated 28 June 1954, “Second 

Increment of Commercial and Industrial-Type Facilities to be 
Reviewed under Provisions of Department of Defense Instruc- 
tion 4100.16 (DD-S&L (AR) 140, DD-S&L (OT) 361).” 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Instruction is to establish uniform basic standards for 
the maintenance of grounds at military installations. These standards are 
required to implement effectively the policies contained in Reference (a) as re- 
lated to grounds. Departmental technical manuals on maintenance of grounds 
supplement these standards. 

II. APPLICABILITY 


This Instruction applies to all installations of the Military Departments hay- 
ing ground areas to maintain. 

III. DEFINITIONS 
A. Grounds 

Grounds are defined as all areas not occupied by buildings, structures, pave- 
ments, and railroads. Grounds at military installations are grouped in three 
categories, in accordance with the intensity of maintenance required. 

1. Improved.—Grounds on which intensive development and maintenance 
measures are performed. This category normally applies to areas within the 
built-up section of an installation which contain lawns and landscape plants; 
parade grounds; drill fields; athletic facilities; as well as cemeteries, golf 
courses (excluding roughs), and other similar areas. 

2. Semi-improved.—Grounds on which periodic recurring maintenance is per- 
formed but of a lesser degree than on improved grounds. This category in- 


cludes airfields, rifle and pistol ranges, ammunition storage and other similar 
areas. 
3. Unimproved.—aAll other areas excluded from the above categories. 


B. Land management plan 

This plan shall show the acreage of improved, semi-improved, and unimproved 
grounds at an installation, as well as land usage and capabilities. It, also, will 
outline maintenance, conservation and improvement programs for grounds. The 
objective of the plan is to increase the value of the land for military purposes 
and prevent the waste and destruction of natural resources. 


IV, OBJECTIVE 


The objective is to maintain and manage all lands under military jurisdiction 


in a manner that will facilitate the military operations conducted thereon and 
at the same time protect the real estate investments from depreciation, ex- 
ploitation, and depletion. Standards outlined in the Enclosure shall be used 
to attain these objectives. 

V. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Instruction is effective immediately. 
VI. IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTIONS 


Two (2) copies of Departmental media implementing this Instruction shall 
be furnished to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and 
Installations). 

FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties & Installations). 
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STANDARDS FOR MAINTAINING GROUNDS 
I. GENERAL 


A. The degree of maintenance of grounds to be performed shall be governed 
by the permanency of the installation; operational requirements; installation’s 
programs for health, recreation, and morale; and protection of valuable natural 
resources. 


B. Planning 

1. Land Management Plans.—These plans shall be developed and applied con- 
tinuously for those installations having sufficient acreage to constitute a grounds 
maintenance problem. The plans shall describe and show all important phases 
of land use and capabilities and prescribe standards for grounds maintenance 
for an installation, including, but not limited to, improved areas, airfields, 
forests or woodlands of existing or potential commercial value, and areas which 
can be used and managed for agriculture, grazing, or as recreational and wildlife 
development projects. Plans shall be in consonance with the master develop- 
ment plan of the installations. 

2. Fire Prevention Plan.—Land management plans shall incorporate necessary 
fire prevention and fire suppression measures essential to the prevention of 
waste and destruction of valuable natural resources. These measures shall be 
applied continuously and this aspect of the land management plan should be 
coordinated with Federal, State, county, municipal, or other community agencies 
and with nearby land owners, as appropriate. 

C. Technical guidance and assistance 

1. Guidance.—The establishment of land management plans and landscape 
development shall be based upon military requirements, protection of property, 
conservation of natural resources, and the health, morale, and welfare of 
personnel. Technical personnel qualified in land management, grounds mainte- 
nance, and development of landscape plans shall be used to establish these 
programs. 

2. Assistance.—Agencies and organizations such as the U. S. Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior, state conservation departments, and agriculture 
experiment stations, county agriculture agents and others can provide assistance 
and may be used to assist with plans, recommendations, and specifications for 
grounds projects. 

3. Specifications and Testing.—All materials used in the maintenance and 
improvement of grounds and work performed in connection therewith, whether 
accomplished by contract or by installation personnel, shall be, where practical, 
prescribed under appropriate Federal, military, or other authorized specifica- 
tions, and inspected or tested for compliance with the provisions of those 
specifications. 


D. Leased lands 


When lands are outleased, the maintenance of such lands shall comply with 
land management plans and other requirements consistent with these standards. 
In determining the extent and nature of Government maintenance of grounds 
held under lease, permit, or easement, the terms of the authorizing documents 
shall be considered. 


II. GROUNDS AT INSTALLATIONS OR PORTIONS THEREOF IN AN ACTIVE STATUS 


A. Improved grounds 

Lands in this category shall be intensively maintained at the level necessary 
to protect the investments therein and to present a satisfactory appearance. 
The work on such areas should include, but not be limited to, periodic mowing; 
fertilization; runoff, erosion, and dust control; weed, insect, and rodent control; 
plant disease control; pruning, and replacement of trees and shrubs; removal 
of debris and traffic control as it may apply to the maintenance of grounds. 


B. Semi-improved grounds 

Lands in this category shall be maintained at a lesser degree than improved 
grounds but at a level necessary to prevent dust and erosion problems that will 
interfere with operations or present hazards to safety or lessen future value 
of the land. Such maintenance operations may include, but not be limited 
to, mowing fertilization; runoff, erosion, and dust control; weed and plant 
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disease control; renovation and revegetation; the elimination of fire hazards; 
and similar types of work as required. 


C. Unimproved grounds 

Lands in this category shall be maintained only at a level necessary to 
prevent waste of natural resources, including management of woodlands, grass- 
lands, and croplands and the prevention and suppression of fires. Normally, 
no intensive maintenance work should be accomplished but measures shall be 
taken to control excessive or injurious dust, erosion, poison, and noxious weeds. 


D. Control measures 

1. Mowing—In general, vegetative areas shall be mowed at a maximum 
height consistent with their current use. Mowing schedules should be regu- 
lated by the amount of growth. Equipment should be selected that will provide 
the most economical and efficient mowing for the respective areas of an installa- 
tion. 

2. Fertilization and Sceding.—Soil capability classifications should be used 
to assist in the establishment and maintenance of turf and other ground cover. 

Grounds should be fertilized to the extent required to maintain satisfactory 
vegetative cover for the control of dust and erosion, and to promote the growth 
of healthy plants. 

In general, the addition of topsoil for the establishment or reconditioning of 
large turf areas should be restricted to areas where tests have shown that the 
use of such material is an essential requirement or will result in lower costs. 
Prior to spoiling topsoil from construction areas, the need for reuse should be 
determined. If required, the topsoil should be stockpiled. 

Selection of kind of seed and fertilizer and rates of use should be in accord- 
ance with the installation’s land management plans, and with applicable Depart- 
mental technical manuals. 

3. Irrigation.—Irrigation shall be limited to areas where supplemental water 
is essential to establish and support vegetative cover for preventing dust and 
erosion problems or loss of established turfed areas and principal landscape 
planting. The amounts of irrigation shall be limited to that necessary to meet 
the minimum requirements of such areas. Irrigation schedules shall be in ac- 
cordance with the installation’s water conservation program and shall not inter- 
fere with normal military and domestic water supply requirements. 

Prior to installing underground piping for irrigation, the need should be justi- 
fied on an economic basis, i. e., initial cost and amortization of maintenance and 
operation costs. The location of an underground system should not conflict with 
the master plan for the installation. 

4. Weed and Poisonous Plant.——Weed control measures shall be applied in all 
cases where the quality of existing vegetative cover is affected by the growth of 
weeds, or where a fire or other hazard is presented. However, attempts to secure 
weedless turf for such locations as lawns, fairways, and athletic areas, are 
costly and not warranted. 

Poisonous plants and noxious weeds shall be controlled or destroyed when 
they interfere with the efficient use of the installation, present hazards to the 
health and welfare of personnel, or constitute a source of weed infestation to 
adjacent property. State laws should be observed in all weed control matters. 

5. Dust.—All control treatments including vegetation, anchored mulch, oil 
palliatives, and gravel and crushed rock blankets will be applied and maintained 
to the degree necessary to prevent the development of serious dust problems. In 
order to control dust having its source off the installation, assistance of com- 
munity and of state and Federal agencies authorized to develop soil-conserving 
measures should be obtained where necessary. 

6. Drainage, Runoff and Erosion Control.—All storm drainage systems and con- 
tributing areas shall be maintained to the extent necessary to prevent: the pond- 
ing of water on or adjacent to paved surfaces; damaging soil erosion; formation 
of breeding places for pests and disease-transmitting insects; and recurring 
flooding and ponding of intensively used areas. 

7. Trafic.—Vehicular and pedestrian traffic should be restricted to designated 
traffic areas. 


B. Miscellaneous items 


1, Landscape Development Plan.—Grounds improvement work shall be in ac- 
cordance with a landscape development program. Such a program shall include 
the establishment of priorities for all landscape development and improvement 
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work. Landscaping should be of an informal, practical design, in keeping with 
the surroundings, requiring the minimum amount of maintenance. The establish- 
ment of isolated flower gardens and shrub groups within lawn areas, rock gar- 
dens, rock borders, and unessential fences that interfere with mowing shall be 
avoided. Whitewashing and painting of trees and shrubs for beautification pur- 
poses, and the use of woody vines for such purposes, shall be prohibited. 

2. Woodlands.—F orest areas of commercial value shall be maintained in ac- 
cordance with the management plan which will include provisions for the re- 
moval of dead, diseased, or poor risk trees; the harvesting of merchantable tim- 
ber; protection from fire; control of disease and insects, reforestation, and other 
approved practices. 

3. Golf Courses.—Golf courses, in general, should be maintained at a standard 
equivalent to other improved areas but should not receive priority in the perform- 
ance of maintenance. 

4. Greenhouses and Plant Nurseries—Plant materials required for replace- 
ment and/or improvement of grounds as specified in an approved planting plan 
should be obtained from local adapted species when appropriate. Native plant- 
ing material will be utilized when suitable stock is available from Federal or 
State nurseries. Procurement from commercial sources shall be made where 
greenhouses and nurseries cannot be justified in accordance with the require- 
ments of Reference (b). 


F. Preventive maintenance and inspection 


Preventive maintenance services shall be performed in accordance with the 
land management plan. Routine periodic inspections and special inspections 
after heavy rainfall, high water, and wind storms shall be made as required to 
permit analysis and correction of any failures. 

Inspections by qualified technical personnel shall be made of all grounds at 
least annually, preferably during the growing season. 


III. GROUNDS AT INSTALLATIONS OR PORTIONS THEREOF IN AN INACTIVE STATUS 


A. General maintenance 


Improved grounds shall be mowed to eliminate fire hazards and to preserve 
the investment in lawn-type vegetation with a minimum of maintenance. Mow- 
ing of all other grounds shall be done only as a fire prevention measure and to 
control poisonous and noxious plant growth. Maintenance of landscaped plant- 
ings will be confined to the removal of dead or diseased trees and broken limbs 
and to work required to prevent loss of principal planting. Crushed rock and 
other dust control measures should be maintained to prevent loss of protective 
cover. Maintenance of drainage systems and contributing areas will be per- 
formed to prevent erosion, flooding, and damage to buildings and structures. 
Woodlands should be protected and maintained in accordance with the manage- 
ment plan. 

B. Inspection 


Inspection of all grounds shall be performed at least annually and after each 
violent storm which causes excessive runoff, or which damages trees and. other 
plantings. 


Senator Symineton. On page 5 you say— 


sy elevating the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to a position of con- 
trol over the Joint Chiefs or the Joint Staff. 

Do you feel that in this particular situation the proposed administra- 
tion bill and the House bill are, in effect, similar or at least com- 
parable? 

Do you think that the bill itself changes anything to negate the 
proper functioning of the Joint Chiefs? 

Mr. Eserstapr. I would not want to go quite that far. 

I think the tendency is in that direction. 

As you know, the possibility of the system developing into a Chief 
of Staff of the Armed Forces is something that has caused a number 
of people, including myself, some concern, and therefore, people of 
that point of view look pretty carefully at the 
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Senator Kerauver. Speak louder, Mr. Eberstadt. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. People who are concerned with the possibility of 
the creation of a single military Chief of Staff in charge of an Armed 
Services Chief of Staff, scrutinize very carefully enhancement of the 
Chairman’s perquisites, and those perquisites are enhanced, and his 
authority is increased by this bill. 

Senator Symineron. As you know, originally there was no Chair- 
man. Then there was passed what to me was extraordinary legisla- 
tion which said that there should be a Chairman but without a vote. 
Now that it has been revealed that they never voted anyway, the new 
proposals permit the Chairman a vote. This seems a little superfluous 
inasmuch as there is not any voting, but there is no objection on your 
part to that, is there? 

Mr. Exerstrapr. Not the slightest. 

It always seemed to me that the question of a vote was completely 
irrelevant, but perhaps just as I would not favor upgrading the Chair- 
man, similarly, I think nothing is to be gained certainly by down- 
grading him, and I think to deprive the man of a privilege which 
neither he nor anybody else possessed was a gratuitous diminution in 
stature. 

Senator Symrneron. It came out in testimony that Admiral Rad- 
ford, when he was Chairman of the Joint Chiefs—and I might say, 
he left that position with my complete respect as being one of the 
greatest officers I have known—he arranged the agenda for the Joint 
Chiefs. I believe the record would show that in arranging the 
agenda of the Joint Chiefs, he felt if one arranges the agenda one, 
in effect, controls what people talk about. 

Do you think that is wrong for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
to arrange the agenda? 

Mr. Eserstapr. No, I would not say it was wrong. 

I think that a chairman who failed to include on the agenda subjects 
requested by the Joint Chiefs would be delinquent in his duty. 

enator Symrneton. By the way, when you and I first met in this 
matter years ago, you felt about the same way apparently as you still 
do and I think you were supported by Admiral Radford at that time, 
but since then Admiral Radford has reversed his opinion after his 
practical experience in the operation as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

Would that have any influence on you? You have considerable 
respect for his opinion, have you not ? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. I have great respect for Admiral Radford’s opinion 
to the extent that I have heard him express it or read it but I am per- 
fectly willing to take the responsibility for the opinions I express and 
I don’t blame Admiral Radford for that. 

Senator Symineron. But you know that the Admiral is supporting 
the President’s plan as against the House plan? 

Mr. Eperstapr. Yes; I do. 

Senator Symrneron. And you think he is wrong about that? 

Mr. Eserstapr. Well, I would not indulge in a remark quite so per- 
sonal as that, Senator. The differences in our opinions are expressed. 

Senator Symineton. Let’s not make it personal. Let’s say anybody 
who feels the way Admiral Radford feels about it is wrong in that, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Exerstrapr. I would stand on my testimony with respect to the 
matters rather than on personal grounds. 
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Senator Srmineron. This isa very serious matter. You come down 
here with a great deal of experience and your testimony is going to be 
perused carefully by Members of Congress before they vote. I think 
it is rather important that after Admiral Radford has had many years 
of experience in the services and also as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, he believes that the President is right in his presentation 
to the Congress. That was my only point in bringing it up. 

Mr. Exerstapr. I would certainly not wish to say anything which 
would belittle, which would give the impression that I desired to be- 
little the views of Admiral Radford for whom I have the greatest 
respect. 

Still as a citizen I think I have the right to my own views, and I do 
not want to overvalue those, Senator, but they are different. 

Senator Symrneron. I think they would be hard to overvalue and 
I asked if your opinion had been changed by the voice of experience, 
you might say, which has now been “presented by the admiral. I 
think I understand your position, and I thank you for your statement 
on it. 

Now in this question of exercising authority through the respective 
Secretaries, that is a matter which the Secret: iry of Defense and the 
President feel should be eliminated. 

As I get, it, you do not agree with that? That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Exserstapr. That is correct. I don’t agree with that. As I 
understand the administration’s views, it is not that the practice 
should be changed but the obligation to adhere to that practice 
should be removed. There has been no testimony of intention to 
change the practice, and I am therefore somewhat mystified as to why 
there should be a removal of the barrier when there is no intention 
to avail oneself of it, particularly as my business experience and my 
rather limited experience down here has convinced me that there is no 
other way to administer it. 

Senator Symineton. Well, on this, I think our disagreement is 
fairly definite, and I present to you for your consider ation this prob- 
lem that the Secretary of Defense has and that. all Secretaries of 
Defense have had to the best of my knowledge: their problem is 
time. 

In the question of the establishment of policies and programs, they 
probably will have a maximum of 18 hours a day that they can work, 
Certainly, if you are operating an organiz: ition with $40 billion 
appropri: itions and 4 million people involved, you are not going to 
be able to make every decision yourself. 

However, once you set the policies and the programs, then if you 
are going to have them carried out, do you not have to delegate some 
authority ? 

Mr. Epersrapr. Certainly. 

Senator Symineron. If you remember the legislative history, we 
recognized this problem when the Deputy Secretary of Defense was 
appointed. 

The legislative history will show that at that time they realized 
it would not be possible for one man to do the job. They did not 
want to have a subordinate, so instead of calling him an Under Secre- 
tary of Defense, they called him a Deputy Secretary. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. I remember that well. 
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Senator Symincron. You remember that? However, the problem 
still exists. 

If you set the broad overall policies in a plant, don’t you have to 
deleg ts authority to see that those policies are executed ? 

Mr. Exersrapr. Certainly you do, Senator. 

Senator Syminoron. As I understand it, Secretary McElroy never 
intended that any Assistant Secretary of Defense would be allowed—I 
say this because he has so told me—to give instructions to an Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force. But, isn’ © it logical that, after the overall 
plans and programs and orders are given, , the Secretary of Defense 
delegate to his Assistant Secretaries “instructions that they can give 
themselves ? 

Mr. Exersrapr. I think it is logical that that be done. But the 
question is to whom as a matter of form do they give those instruc- 
tions? Are they to be given—one reason I presented these orders is 
not necessarily that they deal with these ridiculous trifles but there you 
have an Assistant Secretary of Defense running right straight down 
into a department. 

Now I can see that one could argue that a centrally administered 
department is better than a decentralized one. 

Such arguments are coming up every day in industry, and sometimes 
they are settled one way and sometimes another way. But you cannot 
have both. You cannot have a decentralized operation and a cen- 
tralized operation, and that is what I am afraid they have a bit 
of now. 

I have watched the increase in the size of the Secretary’s office to a 
point where I think he might take up his whole 18 hours talking to a 
part of the 3,000 people. 

Senator Symineron. I think he takes up most of it now as a referee 
of the three services, I would rather see him a manager or at least a 
captain. 

Mr. Exserstapr. He probably will be refereeing between 3,000 people 
in his own office. 

But you remember well, Senator, when that office was a handful of 
ars and while I would recognize at once the deficiencies of that—it 

yas too extreme, far too extreme—it does seem to me, a decision 
should be reached. Is this thing to be a decentralized operation, or to 
be a centralized operation, and the consequences of that decision be 
accepted and the organization set up accor dingly because if it is to be a 
centralized operation, there is an awful lot in there that is not 
appropriate. 

f, on the other hand, it is to be a decentralized operation, the top 
structure is topheavy. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, yes, but when you say you go through 
the Secretaries, what you are really saying is you go through the 
Air Force; in other words, the Secretary of the Department in itself 
has just the same time limitations and therefore what you are saying 
is that the Department of Defense is not allowed to do anything 
except through the Army or the Navy or the Air Force, that they 

‘annot operate and really you are not in any way centralizing the 
situation at all. 

Therefore, what you are doing, unless you agree that the phrase 
“through the Secretaries” should come out, you are making it im- 
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possible for the Secretary of Defense, in my opinion, to executive all 
the additional power that everybody seems willing to give him at 
this time. 

I think he is coming up here next week, and I would like to pursue 
that with him. 

But if you are not allowed to delegate your authority then all the 
talk about the additional civilian authority that the Secretary of 
Defense is being given, presumably at the expense of the service 
secretaries, to me is strictly meaningless. 

Mr. Exerstapr. Well, Mr. Senator, I will join in your last expres- 
sion because I think for years the Secretary has had all the power 
that the English language could convey to him, and I think what 
they are talking about now, without knowing it, is additional cen- 
tralized administration, authority for additional centralized admin- 
istration. 

Your experience as one who has actually run a huge department is 
greater than mine, Senator, and I might well be wrong on that, but 
I think it is correct to say that they are either administered as decen- 
tralized operations, which seem to me the only way to handle an 
organization of that size, or as centralized operations, but they cannot 
be a combination of the two without chaos resulting. 

Senator Symineron. I am much impressed with the clarity of 
your position in that. What you believe, then, as I see it, is that the 
original concept of the Secretary of Defense is still sound, is that a 
fair question ? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. I would not go as far as that. I think the original 
concept might well have been lacking in authority. I think that the 
1949 concept was pretty sound, but I would go out from the theo- 
retical and by no means practical starting point that the administra- 
tion, by the Secretary of Defense, is through the Armed Forces Pol- 
icy Council. Now that is a ridiculous simplification, but that is 
my philosophy. 

Now that would have to be expanded. But as between that and the 
situation that exists today there must be a middle ground. 

You and I have seen Secretaries of Defense, in one instance, liter- 
ally kill themselves, and we will see others do it, Senator, unless that 
thing is simplified. 

Senator Symineton. Let me, if I may, try to refresh your memory. 

Back in 1946, at a meeting in Judge Patterson’s office—when he 
was the Secretary of War, and I was Assistant Secretary of War, 
there were there I believe the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, 
the then Chief of Staff of the Army, General Eisenhower, Judge Pat- 
terson, you and I. 

Now the discussion went on for quite a long time but two words 
that I remember clearly were the words “coordination” and “adminis- 
tration” As I remember your report—the Eberstadt report—which 
you made for the Navy, that problem was clearly stated. 

I just want to be sure I understand your position here. 

Do you still believe that the Secretary of Defense should be a coordi- 
nator, as you did in those days, or do you believe that now he should 
be an administrator ? 

Mr. Epersrapr. I believe that there is not a sharp distinction in 
those terms, Senator. 
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It is impossible to administer anything without a measure of coordi- 
nation. But I invite your : attention in ‘support of my statement that 
this trend toward centralization has assumed disturbing proportions, 
by the fact that in the original messages relating to unification, the 
words “coordination,” and * ‘cooperation” ’ appeared many times. 

From your experience, you know well that it is impossible to oper- 
ate departments of this character on a fiat basis. You cannot create 
sound military or other policy in the manner that King Canute or- 
dered the tides to rise or to recede. They must be the result of ex- 
change of ideas and of cooperation and coordination. 

It seems to me that over the years in practice, perhaps, coopera- 
tion and coordination have continued, but that those who are re-. 
sponsible for initiating the policies w ith respect to unification have 
laid less and less and Jess emphasis on coordination and cooperation 
to the detriment of the situation generally. 

I was extremely interested in the statement that your chairman 
made at the beginning of these hearings when unification was defined 
by your chairman, not by some simple pat phrase but, as a system 
which put at the disposal of Uncle Sam all of our material and human 
resources. 

Now I think that is a sound definition in general terms and that 
bringing in individual words, such in fact as the term “unification,” 
may not be enlightening because it means many different things to 
many people. 

But I would not exclude, and I would not devalue, the importance 
in any organization, and particularly in a large organization, of 
coordination and cooperation. 

Senator Symineton. Well, let me assure you that I agree with you 
on the importance of coordination and cooperation. 

In private business, you have a motive that you do not have in 
public life; namely, profit. In Government, except for patriotism 
and idealism, it is difficult to get the same degree of motivation for 
coordination and cooperation that you have in business. 

I, for one, always felt that the spraying of Assistant Secretaries 
all over the Department of Defense was basically fallacious at the 
time. 

It was built, in my opinion, on the theory of the holding company 
comparable to General Motors which oper: ated a series of component 
parts, in which everybody was cooperating with everybody because 
everybody was getting a bonus, not from Oldsmobile and C ‘hevrolet, 
but from General Motors stock, and therefore they had a financial 
motivation to cooperate. 

At some of the lower levels in the Pentagon you get into places where 
authority is the end and the aim and, therefore, you do not get the ty pe 
and character of cooperation that we both know is advisable, both in 
Government and in private business. 

Although I agree with you fully on the importance of cooperation 
and coordination, in my opinion, out of the 170 million people there 
ought to be 1 man of sufficient sense to administer that Department 
effec tively. 

Now, you are familiar with the various studies of the Defense organi- 
zation that have taken place in the last year or so, the Rockefeller 
report, the Gaither report which we have not been privileged to see, 
but has been widely summarized—— 
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Mr. Eserstapr. I am not familiar with the Gaither report. 

Senator Symineton. You are familiar with the fact it has been put 
out ? 

Mr. Exersrapr. I have heard there was such a report. 

Senator Symineton. We have not seen it either, but we have read 
in the press something about it. Then there is also the study made 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
which was published under the title “Forging the New Sword.” 

Mr. Exversrapr. I am not familiar with that. 

Senator Symrneron. You are not familiar with that ? 

Then there was a study conducted by the Council on Foreign Rela- 
. tions published under the title “Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” published by Mr. Kissinger. 

Are you familiar with that / 

Mr. Exerstrapr. I have read the book. 

Senator Syminetron. To the best of your knowledge, don’t they all 
say that there should be considerably greater consolidation or unifica- 
tion of the services, than there is at present ? 

Mr. Eserstapr. They say a lot of things, Senator. 

I don’t remember that you could sum them up in those words. I 
think they are stimulating, and it is a very reassuring thing and stim- 
ulating thing that people of those attainments and that imagination 
devote themselves to a study of these subjects, but I would hesitate 
to give every view they expressed a blanket endorsement. 

Senator SymineTon. You would say that they are widely experi- 
enced groups in genera) ? 

Mr. Esersrapr. Some are and some are not, Senator. 

I think their experience—I think the experience of certain members 
at least of the Armed Services Committee is not more limited than 
those groups. 

I think it is a much more intimate and direct experience over many 
years. 

Senator SymineTon. You would say these men were working to the 
best of their ability in the interests of the country, would you not, they 
are sincere 

Mr, Eperstapt. [ do not see how one could come to any other con- 
clusion. 

I think they are honorable, intelligent men who seriously try to 
make a contribution toward the solution of our problems, and which 
under our democratic system constitutes grist to the mill of policy 
but that does not mean that their suggestions, or all of them, should 
be followed slavishly. 

They themselves make no claim to infallibility. 

Senator SymineTon, I understand that, but isn’t it true that in 
general the proposals of all these groups coincide with the proposals 
of the administration bill as originally introduced ? 

Mr. Esersrapr. I would not necessarily say that. 

I would say there are some identities but I am not—— 

Senator Symincron. Have you any specific item in mind? 

I have read all of these reports but the Gaither report, and I would 
say to the best of my knowledge that my general statement is a fair 
evaluation. 

Would you care to give any detailed remarks? 
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Mr. Epserstrapr. I do not think I have enough familiarity with 
them, Senator, to go into detail on them. 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Eberstadt, the Senate and the House 
committees have had the privilege of hearing your testimony on many 
occasions. 

I believe you made your report, a very fine and very famous re- 
port, the Eberstadt report, in 1945 or 1946—— 

Mr. Exsersrapr. Well, the assignment was on the 19th of June of 
1945, which happened to have been my birthday. 

It was the most onerous birthday present 1 ever received. 

Secretary Forrestal said, “I would like you to undertake a job that 
might occupy you a few weeks.” ‘This, I think, is the 11th year. 

enator Symrneron. I think we both had that experience. 

Senator Satronstaty. Senator Symington, I have it here; it is 
dated October 22, 1945. 

Senator Symineron. He said the original assignment—that was 
the date, what was that date? 

Mr. Exserstrapr. The 19th of June, 1945. That was the original 

Senator Symineton. Certainly the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts is not going to dispute the witness with respect to the 
date of his birthday. 

Senator Sarronsratu. I will argue that question out with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri under other circumstances. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Eperstapr. I might add that the Senators will find confirma- 
tory evidence in the document because the original letter is dated the 
19th of June, 1945. But I can imagine more important matters than 
the date of my birthday. 

Senator Symineton. Well, there are probably some people who 
would disagree with that. 

Mr. Exversrapt. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symineron. When that study was made, there had been a 
study by a Joint Chiefs of Staff special committee representing the 
surface Navy, the air Navy, the ground forces, and the Army Air 
Corps. 

I believe there were four people on that, were there not? 

I can remember three of them. 

Mr. Exserstapr. I think you refer to the Richardson report. 

Senator SyMInGTON. The Richardson committee, and that commit- 
tee at that time came forward with a plan for the unification of the 
services, did they not? 

Mr. Exversrapr. Yes, they did. 

Senator SymMineton. And your report, in effect, opposed that con- 
cept, is that correct ? 

Mr. Eperstapr. Certain aspects of it, yes. 

Senator Symincron. Am | right in saying, Mr. Eberstadt, that you 
have never testified at any time for any further unification of the serv- 
ices, in 1947, 1949, 1953, or 1954? 

Mr. Eserstrapr. Well, I could give you a very long answer on that 
or a very short one. But I will give you the short one, saying you 
are not correct. 

Senator Symrnaton. Well, if you give me the short one, could I ask 
that you expand on that a bit, so that for my own information I would 
have your observations? 
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Mr. Esersrapr. I think if you will refer to the amendments of 
1949, all of which, to use the general terms, were aimed at so-called 
further unification. ; 

Senator Symrnetron. You mean title IV or the broad picture itself? 

Mr. Exserstapr. Both title IV and the broad picture. I think I 
could claim at least to have been an advocate to some extent of both 
of those. And I believe they had the universal support of those who 
were the most ardent supporters of unification in the forefront, of 
whom, Senator, may I take the liberty of placing you? 

I think you approved those in 1949, the suggestions that were made 
in 1949. 

Senator Symrneton. Specifically, what suggestions are you refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. Exersrapr. Well, the whole list of the amendments, the long 
list of amendments. 

Senator Symineron. Leaving aside title IV, you approved at that 
time further authority, administrative authority, of the Secretary of 
Defense as against the original coordination concept ? 

Mr. Eserstapr. Oh, yes—not against the seedinakibn concept be- 
cause I do not see them as separate. 

I see coordination as a weapon or as a means of administration; I 
do not think they are contradictory. 

But after a rather brief experience, probably too brief an experi- 
ence, as you will remember, perhaps, I happened to be nominated into 
that equivocal position of being the coroner at my own inquest, and 
having reviewed 

Senator Symineton. You still look pretty healthy. 

Mr. Exserstapr (continuing). And having reviewed the experience 
under the act, our committee came up with certain recommendations. 

Those recommendations, by and large, were accepted by the Hoover 
Commission, and they are embodied in the amendments of 1949, and 
I believe that those amendments were regarded as strengthening the 
unification of the services. 

So I think while I would not want to say, to be generally classified 
as opposing or advocating something general, being more concerned 
with the overall efficiency and effectiveness of the department, still it 
would not be correct or sound or even fair to indicate that I had in- 
variably been an opponent of everything good. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, I am glad to hear that you think that 
unification is good. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. It depends on the terms. 

Senator Symrneron. My impression has been that you believe in a 
theory of cooperation of three separately administered departments, 
subject to the overall coordination of the Secretary of Defense, and 
also that you believe in a Joint Chiefs of Staff where each member 
has a full responsibility and authority back to his service and the in- 
dependence of the other services ? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. I certainly believe in that, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Mr. Eperstapr. Subject to the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Symrneron. One final question, Mr. Eberstadt. 

Am I to understand that you support the House bill ? 
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Mr. Exersrapr. I would say, generally, I think it is a good bill, 
Senator. I think in general it 1s a good bill. 

Senator Symineron. If you were in the Senate today would you 
vote for that bill? 

Mr. Exserstapr. Well, I might make a change here and there. 

Senator Symineron. Would you care to say where? 

Mr. Exersrapr. Well, the question of changes in major combatant 
functions, and the general question of the degree to wigan Congress 
ean transfer what heretofore have been regarded as its exclusive 
prerogativ es to the services. 

Senator Symrneron. | would like to ask a couple of questions 
about Congress’ exclusive prerogatives, if I may. 

There are people who say that the House bill is a dangerous sur- 
render of congressional responsibilities established by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Do you agree with that about the House bill # 

Mr. Eserstapr. I think it is something which the committee would 
certainly want to give serious attention to. 

I do not my self think it goes that far but I think the question is a 
very serious question. I do not know whether you were here when I 
commented on the fact that I took the liberty of having the question 
briefed from the Constitutional Convention through the Federalist, 
through the leading authorities on the C onstitution, through the re- 
ports of the Attorney General, Supreme Court cases, and congressional 
hearings, and the question transcends the simple military aspects of 
the problem. 

If, as the Attorney General said in an opinion which I took the 
liberty of reading, Senator, when you may not have been present, 
the Attorney General said if the President may legislate on military 
matters, may he not legislate on all other matters ? 

I think the question is a deeply serious question and I would not 
wish to express any super ficial opinions on it. 

Senator Symrnaton. Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to 
place in the record or ask the Chair’s permission to place in the record 

a document sent me by Professor Sutherland, of Harvard, incident 
to the discussion in the Federalist paper. It is short. 

I would like to place it in the record, if the Chair approves at this 
point. 

Chairman Russe... It may follow Mr. Eberstadt’s testimony. (See 
p. 182.) 

Mr. Eberstadt, do you desire to offer your brief? 

Mr. Eserstapr. I would be pleased to do so, Senator, it is quite a 
voluminous document but I have found it an extremely interesting 
document and with your permission, I would offer it. 

Senator SyMING o Mr. Chairman, I have several questions based 
on the last question I asked. 

Chairman Russet. We will look at it. I am not trying to cut you 
off. 

Senator Symineton. You will agree constitutionally there is a clear 
distinction between the raising and supporting of the Armed Forces 
and the effective use of those forces by the Commander in Chief? 

Mr. Exerstapr. I should think so. 
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Senator Symrincton. Would you agree it has never been so necessary 
in our history as it is today for our President to be in the position of 
having the best possible defense forces ¢ 

Mr. Exsersrapr. That would be a rather large question because my 
acquaintance with all of the situations is rather limited but I would 
think the President’s constitutional authority under present circum- 
stances certainly should not be limited. 

Senator Syminctron. Well, you having been one of the highest and 
most effective organizers of our production effort in past years—— 

Mr. Exersrapr. Thank you. 

Senator Symrneron (continuing). For which I think the American 
people should be very grateful to you. In those days we did have, 
if not years, at least months to prepare. Today, based on my knowl- 
edge of the picture, which is broadly presented in the press, the pub- 
lic press, we will be lucky in my opinion if we have 30 minutes. 

So under those circumstances we would have to be more on the 
alert than ever before in history. That would be a fair statement, 
would it not? 

Mr. Eperstapr. There is the greatest need for alertness. 

Senator Symineton. Now, under the Constitution, what might be 
termed defense power is given to both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, is it not? 

Mr. Epersrapt. There is a division of responsibilities. 

Senator Symineron. That is right. 

Mr. Exersrapr. The President is the Commander in Chief, where- 
as the provisions of the Congress are outlined in section 8. 

Senator Symineton. You would not say the authority of the Con- 
gress to raise and support armies and provide navies and to make 
rules incident to land and naval forces—it is not presented in the 
Constitution in competition with the responsibilities of the Com- 
mander in Chief, would you say ? 

Mr. Exerstrapr. No. The last—I do not know that language in 
the Constitution. What is that language—excuse me, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. I was not referring to specific language, but 
there is no competition on that which you know of in the Consti- 
tution, is there, between the authority of the : 

Mr. Epersrapt. I think if that were not true, the Supreme Court 
might have had more days of idleness than they have had. 

think there is a constant competition between the branches whose 
functions have been so widely divided. There are borderlines that 
overlap at al] times.. 

Senator Symineron. I have done my best to understand what was 
meant and it seems to me the problem was not so much between the 
legislative and the executive as it was between the military and 
civilian communities. 

At that time the problem was whether the civilian populace dis- 
trusted the military, was resentful of the quartering of the troops 
and suspicious of the efforts of commanders to discipline military 
personnel and, as a result, these sentiments found expression in the 
sound and proper determination that the Congress should contro] the 
size of the forces, and should make certain of their discipline and 
behavior. 

But I do not think that the legislative history of the Constitution, 
of the provisions incident to the military appear to relate to actual 
combat utilization of our Armed Forces, do you ? 
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Mr. Exversrapr. I think not. 

They delegate that, in effect, to the Commander in Chief, but the 
constitution of the forces, the rules for their regulation and govern- 
ment, the raising and the supporting—those are constitutional func- 
tions. 

And I think I stated that those provisions were not put in in the 
interest of efficiency and economy. ‘They were put in for reasons which 
existed then and may exist today. 

Senator Symineron. Prior to 1947 we heard a lot about the statu- 
tory prescription of service functions. Prior to 1947 there were no 
general statutory prescriptions of service functions. 

If we now assert Congress is delegating its functions in an uncon- 
stitutional manner, aren't we asserting that prior to 1947 Congress 
failed to assert its constitutional function ? 

Mr. Eperstapr. I could show you an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in which the issue of rules and regulations for the conduct of cer- 
tain people in one of the armed services was regarded as an unconsti- 
tutional act. 

It was held by the Attorney General that that power resided 
in Congress, and I do not think it could be said that Congress does not 
today possess that power, because their action in the past was either 
limited or nonexistent. 

There is no such thing as a waiver by default of a constitutional 
right. Congress either has that constitutional right or does not have it. 

Senator Symrneton. Now, under the 1949 amendments to this act, 
which you mentioned that you approved heartily, broad authority to 
transfer other combatant functions was granted to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

That was never challenged on constitutional grounds, was it, sir? 

Mr. Eperstapr. I don’t remember having heard so. 

Senator Symincron. What worries me, Mr. Eberstadt, is this: We 
have a problem of taxation in this country, and the question is maxi- 
mum defense at minimum cost, and today, as I mentioned, we spend 
84 cents now out of our tax dolliar for past or possible future war. 

I must say that I think Secretary McElroy is a dedicated and sincere 
public servant, based on what I have seen of him 

Mr. Exersrapr. I hope nothing I have said would give the impres- 
sion that I had a contrary view, sir, because I have not. 

Senator Symrneton. I am sure that it would not. Now, the Secre- 
tary, based on his experience and that of the President, who has had a 

reat deal of experience in the military field—they both are asking 
or more authority, as I see it, to handle their job. Immediately the 
charge is being made that what they want is unconstitutional. 

Now, as I get it, the Congress has three ways of handling anything 
that is done by the Department of Defense : 

The first is its authoritative position through legislation, and the 
second is the investigatory rights of the Congress through its com- 
mittees, and finally the complete control over the purse. Therefor e, I 
think it is unfortunate that we delve so deeply into this constitutional 
situation, because nobody wants to violate the Constitution, and it 
seems to me, however, that all that is being asked for by the administra- 
tion is what any body would want to run their own business and it is 
much harder, in my opinion, to run a Government department prop- 
erly without the profit motive than it is to run a private business. 
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Mr. Exersrapr. It may very well be, Senator, but this is your busi- 
ness as well as the President’s business. 

Senator Symineton. That is right. 

Mr. Exersrapr. This is the business of everybody in the country. 

Senator Symineron. But I think it is the basic duty of human 
beings, whether they are in Government or not, if they allocate respon- 
sibility they also allocate authority to do that job at the same time. 

Although I do not happen to be in the same party with the President, 
I think he is a good American and I am in sympathy with what he 
believes is necessary for him to have to do this job. In my opinion, we 
well may be in very serious trouble in the not-too-distant future if we 
do not organize on the basis of progress, because of the growing Com- 
munist conspiracy in conjunction with the air-atomic age. 

Mr. Eberstadt, as an old friend, I want to thank you very much for 
your kindness and consideration as a witness to my questioning. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your courtesy in allowing 
me to question the witness this long. 

Chairman Russetu. That is an inherent right of any member of 
this committee, Senator. 

That has neither been delegated nor transferred, it is still retained 
in the committee during the tenure of the present chairman. 

Mr. Eberstadt, it was suggested that there was a probability that 
the Secretary of Defense would not know about whether his orders 
were carried out. 

Do you think that Congress can pass an act that would change that 
situation or that a mere ipse dixit of Congress would bring to the 
Secretary’s attention some failure in the Department of Defense, some 
insubordination of some of the lower officials ? 

Mr. Experstapr. I think that would require the services of a ma- 
gician rather than a legislator. 

Chairamn Russet. Yes, sir; that is my own view. 

I want to say that in your difficulty in dealing with what is a major 
combatant change you have very good company. 

I have asked some of the Joint Chiefs and the Secretary, and the 
Secretary is to send us a letter giving us his views as to various fune- 
tions spelled out in the House bill. 

Now I notice that in your formal statement you referred to the re- 
organization procedures of the Hoover Commission. 

I came back to that briefly a moment ago but you did not make a 
clear statement. Of course, in the case of the Hoover Commission, 
the Congress retained its legislative prerogative by retaining the 
power of veto over reorganization proposals by action of one House 
of Congress, whereas, there is a difference in the House bill before 
us that requires a concurrent resolution, meaning that both Houses 
of Congress must act upon it, while one House of Congress is allowed 
to disapprove under the reorganization law. 

I wonder if you were suggesting that you thought that the definition 
or standards in the Hoover reorganization proposal were preferable 
to those contained in the House bill. 

Mr. Epserstapr. Senator, I had not undertaken to make a com- 
parison but I did take the liberty of directing your attention to that 
and you put your finger exactly on the point that I had in mind. 
It seemed to me that moving into a field which is a new field, and 
conveying to the services, if you do pass this bill, a measure of authority 
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beyond anything that they have ever sought or possessed in the past, 
having had some experience with the Hoover procedures, you might 
wish to give that serious consideration. 

Chairman Russeiy. We are told, Mr. Eberstadt, that we have a 
President of the United States who is a great military man, and 
no one would challenge that statement. We are told that we have 
an extraordinarily capable Secretary of Defense. I happen to sub- 
scribe to that view. 

But I would like to ask you what you think about a policy of the 
Congress permanently divesting itself of powers on the strength of 
the qualifications of the President who has 2 years and 6 months to 
serve, and a Secretary of Defense who can be released at the pleasure 
of that President. 

Mr. Exersrapr. It would be quite a disturbing departure from prece- 
dent. It has been said often this is a government of laws and not of 
men, Senator, and I think that is a sound maxim. 

Chairman Russexu. That is the maxim that applies any time the 
subject is raised, whether the President is named Roosevelt or Truman, 
or Eisenhower or Hoover, or whomever we may have, come January 
1961. 

The Congress would be foolish and would submit itself to the 
condemnation of the people if we ever legislated permanent powers on 
the theory that the man who temporarily occupied the office is going 
to exercise those powers. 

I think that is all, sir. 

Senator Saltonstall, do you have any questions? 

Senator SattonsTa.u. I have just one question, Mr. Eberstadt. 

I just wonder if this sums up the problem which we have for the com- 
mittee to decide, in your mind. 

I was interested in your colloquy with Senator Symington. 

You used the words “coordinator,” “cooperator,” “administrator,” 
and “policymaker.” 

Now, as you know, both Senator Russell and I have watched this 
thing develop from 1947 to the present. 

Isn’t one of the questions now before this committee and before 
the Congress simply this: In making policy which we say the Secretary 
of Defense, with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall make, how far shall 
Congress go in giving them responsibility to carry these policies out? 

Isn’t that the fundamertal question ? 

How far can Congress go under the Constitution to give him respon- 
sibility to carry out these policies which he makes with the assistance 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Mr. Exnerstapr. Senator, may I divide my answer into two parts: 
With respect to the administration of the Department, it seems to me 
that Congress has gone about as far as language will carry it. 

There, it seems to me, the question is more the method of adminis- 
tration than the grant of power, and as I mentioned, I think having 
been myself baffled by continual requests for additional power, where 
it seemed to me the maximum power that Congress was capable of 
giving, Congress had readily given, I have concluded that there is 
confusion between the right of centralized administration and addi- 
tional power. 

I think it would be a great mistake to do anything which would 
encourage the development of centralized administration. 
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With respect to the military aspects of it, the transferring of com- 
batant functions, it seems to me that you have put your finger on the 
great question: How far can and should Congress go in transferring 
to the President and the Secretary of Defense, what may appear to 
be rights, functions and obligations intended by the Constitution to 
be the exclusive province of the C ongress ¢ 

Senator Sauronstauy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one fur- 
ther comment on that, if I may, based on the very fine question Sen- 
ator Saltonstall asked. 

When I was first Assistant Secretary of War for Air, every contract 
of $5 million or more, after it went through the Air Corps had to go 
to the Office of Judge Patterson, the then Under Secretary, and the 
Secretary. That was revised wher e every contract of the Army Air 
Corps over $100,000 had to go to that office, and there was, as a result 
a great deal of duplication. Therefore, I got an industrial engineer 
and asked him to go to Wright Field and talk to the commanding 
general and said we would work out the development of a contract 
with him later. I knew Judge Patterson would agree to it. 

He went to Wright Field, and he talked and he came back two 
days later, and he said the commanding general sent him to a civilian, 
and the civilian listened to him for about 5 minutes, and said “I have 
three things to say to you. First, I do not believe in industrial en- 
gineers; secondly, if I did I would not hire you because I never 
heard of you before, and thirdly, I don’t want to talk about this any 
more.” 

And so I asked him if he had told the gentleman that I had sent 
him up there and he said he had. 

And so I went in to see the Chief of Staff and told him to get rid 
of this man right away and the word came back that he could not be 
discharged under the rules. 

Well, we cleared all that up pretty quickly. But the point is that 
there was one case that we could handle. 

Now talking to you, not only as a banker but as a man with great 
industrial experience, I respectfully submit a problem to you for 
your consideration because of our respect for your opinion. ‘There 
just is not enough time to handle individually each case which comes 
up. Today in the Air Force, in the Army and in the Navy, there 
is a feeling that they are independent. and ‘that they have rights re- 

gardless of what anybody says in the Department of Defense, unless 
the Secretary of Defense personally brings the matter up with them. 
That is why I sympathize with the new Secretary who has come down 
here to do a job. 

You know as well as I about the entrenched position of the civil 
servant regardless of directives, orders, laws, many things. If 
there is not something done which will make it possible for the See- 
retary of Defense—at this point I am talking strictly management 

roblems—so that these people will appreciate his authority, ‘then I 
lieve you are going to have more rather than less duplication and 
waste. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epserstapr. Senator, I certainly do not want to say anything 
critical of anyone. But what you did in that situation I call decision, 
and I believe, as I stated in my statement, that the deficiencies of our 
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Department are due at least as much to failure of decision as they may 
be to organizations or procedures. 

Obviously, I think you and I are arguing along the same lines. We 
want to preserve the Secretary’s attention for those matters which 
deserve his attention. 

I would wish him to delegate those to people whose failures, re- 
peated failures, would result in their departure. I would not wish 
him to permit matters of insignificant importance to be brought to 
his office. 

He will kill himself if he does. Our difference may be—and I do 
not think it is great—our difference may be as to the degree of cen- 
tralization and to the degree of decentralization. 

I do not think the man lives or will live long who attempts to 
handle that job conscientiously on a centralized basis. 

Chairman Russet. Mr. Eberstadt, are you familiar with what is 
commonly called the Hensel decision, which was rendered in 1953, 
relating to the powers of the Secretary of Defense under existing law 
without regard to the pending legislation ? 

Mr. Eversrapr. Mr. Chairman, I have read that decision numerous 
times. 

Chairman Russetxu. Well, from your experience in the development 
of existing law, do you agree with the conclusions that there are no 
separate preserves within the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Eperstapr. Yes, sir; I agree with the conclusion that there are 
no separate preserves within the Department of Defense. 

None beyond the reach of the Secretary. 

The only question is how should he reach—— 

Chairman Russetx. Well, if there are no further questions 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, on that I would like to make 
this comment: I see no hindrance to the power of the Secretary of 
Defense. But I recall an old rhyme about “Mother, may I go out 
to swim?” “Yes, my darling daughter, hang your clothes on the 
hickory limb, but don’t go near the water.” 

And as I see the Hensel decision or interpretation—and I think he 
is very sincere in what he said—but nevertheless they have given this 
power, this authority to the Secretary of Defense, and they have not 
given him the tools with which to carry it out through his organization. 

Now it is true, in the case I referred to I made a decision. On the 
other hand, the next week or the next month I would be up on the Hill 
trying to defend or explain something that I never heard anything 
about. 

I believe we have today one of the finest Secretaries of the Air Force 
that we have ever had, and yet he has to come up here and defend the 
fact that somebody buried a great deal of equipment at a base because 
a program change changed the decision to put planes on that. base. 

My point is that responsibility and authority should go together. 
In Government you have an additional problem which is the man who 
says “You can’t fire me under civil service regulations.” Although I 
agree with the theory of the Hensel ruling, I wish you would consider 
whether it can be enforced in practice with an organization as large 
and complex as the Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Eperstapr. Senator, may I make just a general observation ? 

Senator Symineron. I wish you would. 
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Mr. Exsersrapt. It may be that in the quest for perfection we should 
be awfully careful about not damaging what is good. In jobs as huge 
as this, you know as well as I, certain shortcomings are inevitable. 

You work for the best average, and I repeat what I am afraid J 
have said ad nauseum today, I would be greatly concerned at the See- 
retary’s chance of succeeding, and I am interested in the man succeed- 
ing as every American citizen is or ought to be, if he undertakes to 
assume directly all the burdens of administration. 

Now his testimony has negated any such intention. 

He said numerous times “I want to operate and will operate through 
the Secretaries.” 

He is, I believe, a man of considerable industrial experience. I 
think he realizes from that and will very promptly realize from ex- 

rience in this vast organization that the only effective way to do it 
is to select a few first-class subordinates with no patience for any other 


type. 
OT aaa those who are members of the Armed Forces Policy Council, 
and on his success in that selection he survives or perishes and prob- 
ably we will, too. 
yhairman Russevt. Any further questions? 

Senator Symineron. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russetit. We thank you very much, Mr. Eberstadt, for 
your appearance here. 

(The following excerpt from the Federalist paper is printed as a 
part of the record at the request of Senator Symington. See p. 175.) 


If, to obviate this consequence, it should be resolved to extend the prohibition 
to the raising of armies in time of peace, the United States would then exhibit 


the most extraordinary spectacle which the world has yet seen—that of a nation 
incapacitated by its Constitution to prepare for defense, before it was actually 
invaded. As the ceremony of a formal denunciation of war has of late fallen 


into disuse, the presence of an enemy within our territories must be waited for, 
as the legal warrant to the Government to begin its levies of men for the 


protection of the State. We must receive the blow, before we could even prepare 
to return it. All that kind of policy by which nations anticipate distant danger, 
and meet the gathering tsorm, must be abstained from, as contrary to the genuine 


maxims of a free government. We must expose our property and liberty to the 
mercy of foreign invaders, and invite them by our weakness to seize the naked 


and defenseless prey, because we are afraid that rulers, created by our choice, 
dependent on our will, might endanger that liberty, by an abuse of the means 
necessary to its preservation. 

Chairman Russeix. I had also been requested to—or it has been 
suggested that [ invite General Cates to testify. 

General Cates is present and we appreciate your presence, General. 

Would you have any objection to going over until tomorrow morning 
to testify ? am 

{ think we can get through with this phase of the hearing this morn- 
ing with the other witnesses, and it would relieve the committee of 
having to come back this afternoon. 

General Cates. That would be fine with me. 

Chairman Russet. Very well. We will stand in recess then until 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m. the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, June 26, 1958.) 
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Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 212, Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Kefauver, Stennis, Syming- 
ton, Jackson, Ervin, Case, Bush, and Barrett. 

Also present: Harry J. Wingate, chief clerk; William H. Darden; 
K. E. BeLieu and Herbert S. Atkinson of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russe.y. Our next witness on Defense reorganization 
was invited to testify at the request of several members of the Senate. 

Gen. Clifton B. Cates is the witness. He served as Commandant of 
the Marine Corps from January 1948 until January 1952. Following 
his term as Commandant, he served 4% years as commander of the 
Marine Corps schools at Quantico. General Cates ended a distin- 

ished active career on June 30, 1954. 

During World War II, Genera] Cates fought as commander of the 
4th Marine Division in the Marianas, Tinian, and in the seizure of 
Iwo Jima. 

General Cates, the committee is pleased to have you appear before 
us. We will be glad to have you make such statements as you may 

esire. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. C. B. CATES, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
(RETIRED) 


General Cares. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
Thank you very much for the remarks, Senator Russell. 


T am extremely grateful for the opportunity of appearing before 
you today. It is more than 6 years since I have testified before this 


committee in my former capacity as Commandant of the Marine 


rps. 

Now there is a considerable difference. 

I am here as a private citizen. In many ways this is an advantage. 
At least I am perfectly free to speak my mind, and I intend, as a 
matter of conscientious duty, to do so. Whether the official witnesses 
have enjoyed similar latitude to express their free opinions and recom- 
mendations detached from the official viewpoint, Iam not sure. You 
will of course be the judge of that and weigh their testimony accord- 
ingly. 

183 
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I have followed the present proposals for Defense reorganization 
with interest and with increasing concern. I am familiar with the 
President’s message of April 3, and with the draft legislation which 
was submitted. I have studied the bill passed by the House, and it 
is this in particular that has prompted me to seek to appear. 

At the outset, let me say that this legislation involves far more 
than the question of Defense efficiency, important as that may be, 
It centers fundamentally on a constitutional issue of overriding im- 
portance—the separation of powers between Congress and the Execu- 
tive. As Senators, you realize this better than I. We all know that 
the Constitution reserves to Congress authority to provide and regu- 
late for the Military Establishment, except with respect to actual 
command of the forces created by Congress, which responsibility is 
conferred on the President. There have been repeated attempts to in- 
fringe upon these congressional powers by the executive branch of the 
Government. Fortunately, the Congress, over the years, has been 
mindful of its constitutional responsibilities in this regard and has 
been generally successful in rebuffing these attempted encroachments. 

For these reasons, and because of the “blank check” philosophy of 
the proposals you are now considering, I feel that this committee 
should examine the matter most eavebally. So far no witness has 
shown in specific terms why such increases in authority are needed. 

For example, in the President’s message of April 3 the administra- 
tion very plainly asked—“strongly urge” was what the message said— 
that Congress, in effect, abdicate its power over military appropria- 
tions. In face of the congressional reaction to this proposal, the 
administration has taken no further steps to obtain legislative action 
in this respect, but it shows clearly, to me at any rate, how those 
who sponsor this measure are thinking and what they ultimately hope 
to achieve. 

These sponsors are thinking—not as the authors of the Constitu- 
tion did, of checks and balances—but of a weak legislature and a strong, 
highly centralized executive in which an even more highly centralized 
Department of Defense would be a key feature if not the capstone. 

Such thinking on Defense organization is not new. To my know]l- 
edge, there has not been a single reorganization proposal by the Execu- 
tive which has not represented a request to Congress for more power 
coupled with less specific accountability for the use of that power. 

These requests have been supported by prophecies of disaster and 
promises of great savings to come. As many of you know, similar 
promises made in the past have not been realized. 

In 1946-47, after we had just won the greatest war in history, many 
of those who now support this bill told you much the same story 
when they asked for an organization not unlike that which is being 
sought today. They aaa during hearings on the National Secu- 
rity Act, for example, that Congress surrender its rights to specify 
the major combatant functions of the armed services—in other words, 
to say what the Armed Forces created by the Constitution, should 
be and do. You refused to give ground on this. You also rejected 
an Armed Forces General Staff and a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces. 

In 1949, you were again asked by the Executive for essentially the 
same things, and by essentially the same people. You refused again. 
However, with obvious reservation, you provided for the Office of 
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Chairman of the JCS and doubled the size of the Joint Staff. You 
emphatically reserved your control over the nature and functions of 
the armed services. 

In 1953, when Reorganization Plan No. 6 came to you, you were 
again faced with the decision of granting to the executive branch 
further latitude in organization. 

This time, one aspect of the plan dealt with steps designed to change 
the Office of Chairman of the JCS into something very much like 
a single Chief of Staff, regardless of title. With stated misgivings, 
you acceded. 

In my opinion, these repeated recommendations for change which 
have in every case generated time-consuming controversy, have had 
a most unfortunate ‘effect on the efficiency and morale of the armed 
services. We have never yet given any of these periodic reorganiza- 
tions an adequate chance to wor rk. 

Today, once again, you have received the same demands—more 
power, more centralization, less specific accountability by the military 
to Congress—under the same warnings and with the same old prom- 
ise, “security with solvency.” You are again being asked to take steps 
which will effectively convert the Chairman of the JCS into a 
National Chief of Staff. 

You are again being asked to sanction in law what is I understand 
already well. underway in the Pentagon today, law or no law: that 
is, the conversion of the once small, carefully circumscribed Joint 
Staff into the very Armed Forces General Staff which the law now 
expressly forbids. 

A great deal of discussion has been raised—and properly, for the 
subject is vitally important—as to the efficiency of our Defense 
organization. 

Some of this discussion has been directed toward what is called 
the military decisionmaking process. It has been asserted that our 
military decisionmaking processes are faltering, uncertain, slow, and 
subject to compromise. It has also been asserted that the implemen- 
tation of decisions, once reached, is balked by the existence of sep- 
arate operating divisions—the military departments of the Army, the 
Navy, and the ‘Air Force 

These assertions are, at best, dangerous half truths. 

I cannot see what is wrong with the division of responsibilities be- 
tween the several services. No one can seriously say that we should 
not have logical subdivisions to carry out the complex problems of 
national security. 

Certainly no one has made a strong case against the present system. 
Worse still, no one has presented a clear picture of the defense struc- 
ture that is now being proposed. We have unified commands now, 
and they seem to work well; apparently, however, they are to be 
changed—but we are not told how. 

It is being suggested that, in spite of unqualified success in two 
wars, the Joint Chiefs of Staff is cumbersome, productive of diver- 
gency, and prone to compromise. It has also been asserted that this 
organization should be replaced, here in Washington, by something 
resembling the type of staff organization which you would encounter 
in a command post on the field of battle, namely, a commander and an 
overall general staff. 
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This is a deceptive, false comparison. The battlefield general staff 
is organized to do two things, both vitally necessary in, battle: (1) 
To arrive at a decision—“a” decision—as quickly as possible; and 
(2) to eliminate from consideration all other alternative courses of 
action. Both of these actions are exceedingly dangerous, possibly 
fatal, when applied to strategic or global problems. 

It is an old military saying that, in tactics, a bad decision is alwa 
better than no decision. With regard to strategic planning—as dis- 
tinct from tactics—and to national policies at the seat of government, 
the foregoing axiom should be reversed : No decision is infinitely pref- 
erable to a bad one. Furthermore, I have recently read, in the House 
report on this bill, the weighing of legitimately opposed alternative 
courses of action is one of the main processes of free government. 

The long-range, strategic decisions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
not be submitted to split-second, tactical treatment. These decisions 
involve more than the purely military aspects of national policy. 
They involve and are colored by both worldwide political and economic 
complications and considerations. Under no circumstances should 
they be ramrodded through our top military levels by the decision 

nalion assembly line which the present bill would create. These are 
declens which require careful deliberation, which consume time, and 
which often require compromise of legitimately opposed points of 
view. A button cannot be pressed for the solution of such problems, 


From this, you will see that I strongly favor the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and their family of service planning committees as a highly effee- 
tive mechanism for reaching sound decisions. I am gravely appre- 
hensive that the present bill will, for all practical purposes, change the 


chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff into the Armed 
Forces general staff and single chief, both of which are designed to 
excel in rapid, precise decisions—decisions which, according to history, 
have frequently been fatal to national interests. 

Another aspect of this matter that gives me great concern is the 
attempt to destroy the identity of the military departments and of 
the services. Not only will we lose the priceless morale which stems 
from pride of service, but it is contrary to all principles of sound 
organization. 

Decentralization has proven to be more efficient, more productive of 
sound results, and more economical, in every large enterprise in the 
country. Yet every proposal of the Department “of Defense—which 
is 10 times as large as the largest corporation in the country—is that 
it must always be further centralized. 

The immediate object of the present proposal seems to be to elimi- 
nate the three departmental Secretaries and to centralize still further 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense all executive functions. This 
would be poor organizational and executive practice. In looking be- 
hind this continued drive to centralize all power in one civilian—the 
Secretary of Defense—I must ask if the real purpose is not simply to 
concentrate this power to make it more accessible and more subject to 
the influence of the military staff which would surround him. Thus, 
the real result would be the elimination of all effective civilian control. 

I have not spoken until now on a subject which you will understand 
is always close to my heart—the Marine Corps. Even now I shall 
confine myself briefly to this opinion: Unless the power of the Secre- 
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tary of Defense to transfer, consolidate, reassign, or abolish com- 
batant functions is restricted about as it is in the existing law, not 
as in the bill before you, we may well wake up some morning and 
discover that the Marine Corps has been reorganized and consolidated 
and reassigned into nonentity. 

Admiral Burke, in his testimony before this committee, agreed that 
this could happen. Other witnesses who testified in the House also 
agreed to this point. 

To sum up my views, I would say that the existing bill, as passed 
by the House, is a very little—too little—different from what the ad- 
ministration originally proposed. To be specific, I would say that, 
even with certain so-called safeguards inserted by the House, this bill, 
if enacted : 

(1) Lays essential groundwork for merger of the military depart- 
ments and the services, not by act of Congress, but by the signature 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

(2) Transforms the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with- 
out changing his title, into a single Chief of Staff over all the Armed 
Forces; and converts the Joint Staff into an Armed Forces General 
Staff, despite contradictory language elsewhere in the bill which would 
supposedly prohibit this. 

(3) Does nothing to simplify the topheavy overcentralization of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, which is one of the real causes of 
avoidable delay and indecision in the Pentagon. 

(4) Sets the stage for Maginot-line-type mistakes, and a mandatory 
single point of view in formulation of military policy and doctrine. 

To improve this legislation, I would recommend three steps, all of 
which, I presume, you are better qualified than I to translate into 
specific legislation : 

(1) An amendment which would restore the status and authority 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body; restrict the Joint 
Staff (in its present strength) expressly to functions of strategic 

lanning and prohibit its organization or operation as a General 

taff; delete the authority for the Joint Staff to be “organized along 
conventional staff lines.” This is simply an invitation for it to be 
converted into an Armed Forces General Staff. 

I urge that you grant no further extensions of authority to either 
the Chairman or the Director of the Joint Staff. 

(2) Retain substantially the restrictions now contained in section 
202, National Security Act, against arbitrary transfers, without con- 
gressional authority, of functions among the services. 

The President and the Secretary of Defense should have no more 
power to reorganize the Department of Defense than the President 
now possesses under the Reorganization Act of 1949 as amended. 

(3) Retain the military departments as principal channels of com- 
mand by the Secretary of Defense, not only over the Armed Forces 
but over the unified commands, as is now the case. This would also 
obviate any functional requirement for a large, operating staff at the 
top of the Department of Defense, as the staffs of the military de- 
partments could continue to administer the unified commands assigned 
to them by the President. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you must realize that 
I believe this matter to be of the greatest importance to our country. 
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I would not be here, otherwise. I hope that what I have said here 

will be useful: If it should prove to be at all convincing, then I shall 
consider this day as a high point in my years of service to the country, 
Again, let. me assure you that I am truly grateful for the opportunity 
you have given me to appear. 

Chairman Russevzt. If I understand it correctly, General Cates, 
you think that the bill as passed by the House goes too far in estab- 
lishing a unified command ? 

General Carrs. [am afraid I do, Mr. Chairman. 

I think, as I tried to state in my statement, that we have made 
continuous changes year after year, and it is not only time consumin 
to you, but in the military there is no question about it, it has affecte 
morale in the services. And I feel that the present machinery that 
they have, I think the authority that the Secretary of Defense has 
and the machinery can be made to work, and I think it would be far 
better to give it a just trial. 

Chairman Russrett. Do you prefer the present setup of the Joint 
Chiefs to that which is proposed in the House bill ? 

General Cartes. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Russetx. There has been a very strong contention made, 
and I have somewhat shared the view, that the President had the 
authority to clarify the status of unified commands without the au- 
thority in this bill. 

General Cates. I was under that impression also. 

Chairman Russext. Some of the critics of the proposal have con- 
tended that the unified command could be carried to the point where 
each of them would almost be a separate service as to training and 
things of that nature, and we might wind up with a great many more 
of what might be called services that we have under the existing 
system. 

Have you given any thought to that contention ? 

General Carrs. Yes, I have. Certainly you will have to have sub- 
divisions. Whether you call them the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps or not, you cannot reorganize and not more or less 
have the same organization you have now. You have to have the 
supporting forces, you have to have your supplies and everything 
else. 

Chairman Russeti. General, could you help this committee in 
arriving at a definition of what is a major combatant function ? 

General Cares. I would say a major combatant function, in plain 
language, is the detailed job that is assigned to it that it has to per- 
form. Of course, the roles and missions are different, but the com- 
batant function is the detail, assignment of the job that the service 
has to do. 

Chairman Russexx. I was interested in your comment in subpara- 
graph 2, on page 6, of your statement about the effects of this lan- 
guage. I refer to where you were talking about transforming the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, without changing his title, 
into a single Chief of Staff over all of the Armed Forces. It con- 
verts the Joint Staff into an Armed Forces General Staff despite con- 
tradictory language elsewhere in the bill which would supposedly 
prohibit this. 

Do you care to enlarge on that statement ? 
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General Cares. I am afraid there is very little I can add to it exce ; 
what is there. I think that it would just make the Chairman of t 
Joint Chiefs of Staff a single Chief of Staff and give him ccanpinte 
authority. 

Chairman Russexu. It does preserve the name of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, under the House plan and also the administration plan. 

General Caters. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff do not make decisions. They make recommendations. Now 
I might be mistaken about this, but I think I am correct. The Joint 
Chiefs make a study of the problem involved. They farm it out may- 
be to the Joint Staff and maybe it might be assigned out to the depart- 
ments concerned, and then the rec ommendations of the Joint Staff 
are made to the JCS and then the JCS Chairman makes his recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Defense who may in turn of course 
take it to the President, and then he makes the final decision. At 
least that is the way I interpret it. 

Chairman Russery. That is the way it is supposed to be now. Do 
you think that this bill changes that ? 

General Cares. I think it could. 

Chairman Russet. I assume from the steps that you suggest to 
improve this legislation that you prefer the method that is prescribed 
in the so-called Hoover reor ganization legislation to disapprove any 
change rather than that provided in the House bill ? 

General Cares. I hesitate to comment on that. Of course, I have 
read the Hoover bill, but I am sorry to say I do not have a photo- 
graphic mind like Mr. Eberstadt had yesterday. 

Chairman Russett. The Hoover plan, in brief, provides that the 
majority in either House can disapprove of the chi ange of function; 
whereas under the House bill it requires a concurrent resolution by 
both Houses of Congress. 

General Cares. I think it should be by joint, both; but I do not 
go along with the House version of, you might say, putting the cart 
before the horse and letting the function, you might say, letting the 
Secretary of Defense notify Congress and then let it go by default 
if you do not veto it. 

Chairman Russetxi. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I closely followed the general in 
his testimony here, and I know that your questions there about these 
combatant functions were very good. 

Now, these terms concern us, General, and you have already dis- 
cussed the provisions of these various bills. You say here at the 
bottom of page 6 that there is a present safeguard against arbitrary 
transfers without congressional authority of functions among the 
services. Let me put this question to you: You take these Nike 
programs and Bomarc programs and all these missile programs. The 
transfer of one of those from one service to another, that is not a com- 
batant function as you use the term in your statement here, is it? 

General Cares. It could be, but I would not regard it as such. It 
is not of major importance, which is vital to the service. 

Senator Stennis. That is more just a question of weapons. You 
would not question that they had authority to transfer weapons 
around. Allright; taking that asa starting point, go on over into some 
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function that you could illustrate whereby they do not have the 
authority and should not have the aut thority. 

General Carss. Well, if you are in a fog on combatant functions, 
IT must admit I am a little, too. A major combat: ant function is one 
where if it were abolished or transferred it would impair the effi- 
ciency of the service concerned. In other words, you might say it 
would jeopardize it. I will tell you one which is very close to Mr, 
Symington’s heart, I think. Suppose, for instance, the Secret: ary of 
Defense would s say ‘he would like to transfer tactical air from the Air 
Force to the Army. That would be a major combatant function. 


Senator Stennis. That is, the support for the troops on the ground?’ 


General Carrs. Yes; close air support. 

Senator Stennis. Now the marines have their own air support. 

General Carrs. I didn’t use that as an illustration. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but I know about that. It is something 
I am familiar with. I should have used some other branch of the 
service, but I understand you have your own air support. 

General Cates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Now if that should be taken away and assigned to 
the Air Force, that would be a transfer of a major combat function, 
is that right ? 

General Carrs. You might well wash out the main part, the Marine 
Corps. It would be a main function. 

Senator Stennis. That has been done with reference to the Army. 
It does not supply its own tactical air support. When was that done? 

General Carrs. That was when the Air Force was organized. 

Senator Stennis. Was created / 

General Carrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Do you offhand think of another illustration? I 
think you gave a splendid one there. 

General Carrs. Well, this would be an extreme one; but, for in- 
stance, if the Secretary of Defense should decide to transfer all the 
artillery units from the Army and let the Air Force furnish the artil- 
lery support, or guided missile support. That is an extreme case, 
of course. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all the ques- 
tions I have. 

Chairman RusseLu. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Krravver. Mr. Chairman, I was very sorry that I, un- 
fortunately, could not be here when General Cates started his testi- 
mony, because I would like to have said at that time that I am very 
proud of the fact that he is a native Tennesseean. He was educated 
in Tennessee, and Tennessee is his home, and he has made a fine record 
in the service. He is one of our most renowned citizens and we are 
very proud of General Cates. 

General Cares. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. I also have the very highest respect for his 
judgment and views about matters. I would like to just ask 1 or 2 
questions, General Cates. 

What is your view about the needs of the Department of Defense for 
fiexibility in meeting rapidly changing military situations ? 

Do you feel that these rapidly ¢ hanging military situations can be 
adequately met now, or is there some \ ralidity in the idea that there is 
not enough flexibility, that some improvement is needed / 
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General Carrs. We all realize, of course, that conditions are chang- 
ing very fast and that changes are needed. But I really feel that they 
have the author ity to make the necessary changes, and I think it can 
be done. As you know, any military organization has more or less 
what is called standard operating procedure, and they have plans in 
effect right now that, you might say, they can almost press a button 
and put into action. 

I do not know the detailed plans, but I mean they would certainly 
be failing in the job if they didn’t have such plans. There might 
be some specific changes needed but I would like to see them spelled 
out. 

Senator Keravuver. This matter about ballistic missiles and so forth, 
under the administration bill, there is a 30-day waiting period for 
transfer of authority. 

General Carrs. Can’t they gain that by unified command? I mean 
any service will supply anything they have by way of cooperation. 

Senator ct Auver. General Cates, the prov ision with reference to 
a Secretary or a Chief of Staff coming to Congress, if that were de- 
leted, and assuming that you were still the Commandant of the 
Marines, do you think that would adversely affect your service? Do 
you think th: at isa good provision ? 

General Caters. Senator, of course loyalty works up and it works 
down. You have loyalty not only to your chief, and to the President, 
but you have, in my opinion—and I am not waving the flag—most t of 
all you have loyalties to your country and to this committee. And J 
feel that if a person has views that are different, entirely different, 
from that expressed by the President or the Secretary of Defense, 

I do not think he should go out and make speeches. 

He shouldn’t write ee les and things or sound off in general, but 
I definitely think that he should stand on his hind feet and tell his 
views to Congress. 

And if he is overridden, then he goes on, and awecepts it and obeys it. 

But I do think that every service chief should be able to speak 
plainly, and not only answer the questions prese nted to him by the 
Congress, but he should give his entire views on the subject. 

Senator Krravver. You think it is better to do so and to have 
provisions to do so directly rather than by indirection, as is sometimes 
the case ¢ 

General Carrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. General Cates, as a former Commandant of the 
Marines, do you have any fears that any activities or the position of 
the Marines might be adversely affected by transfers, in the event this 
bill were p: assed ¢ 

General Carrs. The answer to that, Mr. Senator, is “No.” But I 
would like to make it very plain, which I have tried to do to all the 
people I have written regarding this bill, and I have written hundreds 
of them, that the Marine Corps is not our primary concern. 

It is far greater than that. And I wish it were possible for each 
of you to see the replies to the letters that I have received from Marine 
officers. 

Their principal concern is not the Marine Corps, but it is something 
that is bigger, much bigger than that. 
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Senator Kerauver. Does the giving of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs greater authority under the proposed bill trouble you in any 


way ? 

General Carrs. You say, does it ? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. 

General Cares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You may have spelled that out in your state- 
ment, but would you—— 

General Cares. I tried to. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, very much, General Cates. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I should like to waive for now, but 
reserve the right to question later. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to welcome 
General Cates before this committee. He and I had the privilege of 
serving together. 

We don’t agree on everything, but I want to say that, in my opinion, 
he is as fine an officer as I ever saw in any of the services and it is 
a pleasure to see him again. 

General Cates. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I received a letter from Senator 
Douglas and Senator Mansfield with respect to this problem of further 
reorganization of the Department of Defense. Senator Douglas was 
out of town, but I am sure that he would not object to my replying 
and making the reply a part of the record. 

I asked Senator Mansfield if he would have any objections, and he 
said none whatever, and, therefore, at this time, Mr. Chairman, I 
request the privilege of having the letter from Senator Douglas and 
Senator Mansfield on this subject, plus my reply, made a part of the 
record. 

Chairman Russerz. That will be in the record following the testi- 
mony of General Cates. (See p. 208.) 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Cates, I haven’t had a chance to review your testimony 
carefully, but I would like to ask a question. 

At the bottom of page 5, you say: 

Unless the power of the Secretary of Defense to transfer, consolidate, reassign, 
or abolish combatant functions is restricted about as it is in the existing law, 
not as in the bill before you, we may well wake up some morning and discover 


that the Marine Corps has been reorganized and consolidated and reassigned into 
nonentity. 

Admiral Burke in his testimony before this committee agreed that this could 
happen. Other witnesses who have testified in the House also agree to this 
point. 

My question to you, sir, would be if it is true that it could happen 
to the Marine Corps, it is also true that it could happen to any other 
service, is it not ? 

General Cares. I think so, but I think the Marine Corps has more 
of a floor under it than the other services. 

They are more or less in general the other services, but the Marine [ 
Corps, it is stated exactly what it shall do, but it is possible it could 
occur to the other services ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineton. Well, inasmuch as most people, and I am one 
of them, think that the Marine Corps is at least as fine an organization 
as any of the other 3 services, I just wonder why you and other people 
are worried about its future as against the future of the other 3 
services 

General Carrs. I am not, Mr. Senator, as I tried to explain. This 
is all the services of the country, not the Marine Corps. 

Senator Syminerton. I think there are a couple of points that have 
to da with the actual organization about which I am not in full agree- 
ment with you. 

I think the Joint Chiefs of Staff stay as a corporate body. I don’t 
think they are eliminated as a corporate body, and I don’t think there 
jis anything in the law that really changes the position of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs in the House bill except the matter of his 
having a vote. Inasmuch as the testimony is that the Joint Chiefs 
do not vote, I think it was well to take it out of the law, because in 
effect, it almost demoted the Chairman. 

Now, you have considerable respect for Admiral Radford, have 
you not 

General Cares. Yes; I did have and I still have. 

I think he is entirely wrong on it, but that is a difference of opinion. 

Senator Symrneron. I know of no person who has fought harder 
and been a more dedicated member of our military than he, and the 
fact that now he belives, after serving as a Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, that the proposed change is good, does not in any way influence 
you position in the matter, am I correct on that? 

General Carrs. That is correct. 

— Symineton. Mr. Chairman, could I ask, is General Pate 
coming before the committee ? 

Chairman Russeti. We hope to have him here. Next week we are 
supposed to hear him and General Taylor. They are both coming 
before the committee. 

Senator Symineton. I will wait to ask him some questions I have 
in mind, but you brought up this question of airlift and you men- 
tioned my name in the process. 

Hence I would like to get into this airlift subject this morning. 

Senator Jackson. Tactical airlift ? 

Senator Symineton. That is right, he mentioned tactical airlift and 
the fact it was dear to my heart. 

And all airlift is dear to my heart because I want to see a modern 
Military Establishment, especially when I read headlines in the paper 
this morning. 

My belief is that something should be done to give the Marines a 
great deal of airlift. 

You have about 200,000 fine Americans in effect without airlift, 
and just to get my own position clear on tactical airlift, I am not at 
all sure, especially after the way the Air Force has treated the Army 
on strategic airlift, I am not at all sure that it wouldn’t be a good 
idea to transfer Air Force tactical airlift to the Army. : 

Of course, the more that you unify the services, the less formal are 
these tremendous changes of commands, and so forth. 

But I have been worried about tactical airlift for the Army and 
strategic airlift for the Army and I would not want your comments 
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or your thinking to imply that I would be particularly worried about 
Army airlift being expanded at the expense of Air Force tactical 
airlift. 

I did take the liberty of presenting some of my thoughts on this 
last week to the most experienced member of this committee in these 
matters—the chairman. I think there would be merit in having some 
form of airlift pool that could be used by all services. 

We have a commercial pool, and the more I think of it, the more I 
wonder why we don’t adopt the same idea of airlift unification mili- 
tarily that we do commercially. 

I have here a very recent article written by an experienced mili- 
tary commentator, Gen. Thomas Phillips, of the Post Dispatch. Your 
comments on it would be interesting for the record : 

Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy has answered queries about the need 
of the Army for more airlift to move its strategic Army corps fast to potential 
limited war situations, by referring to the Marines as “a first rate limited war 
fighting force.” 

He contends that the Marines, together with Army ready forces, are able to take 
care of any small war. 

What would be your comments on that ? 

General Cartes. That is rather a broad subject. It would depend 
entirely on what it is, what isa small war and how much is involved. 

Of course, you know we have 3 divisions now that are under 
strength and 3 air wings, and I think most of the Army divisions are 
committed, aren’t they ¢ 

Senator Symineron. There are 14 to 15 Army divisions and most 
are committed. But the implication, as I understand this article, 1s 
that the Marines lack airlift. 

Is that correct ? t 

General Carrs. I would rather General Pate commented on that, 
We did lack it when I was Commandant; yes. We had a certain 
amount, but then it was pooled. 

Senator Symineron. Then this article says—— 

General Carrs. May I interrupt and say, of course, we do have our 
helicopters, a considerable number of those. But more are badly: 
needed. 

Senator Symineton. You wouldn’t want to move a division of 
Marines to the Middle East by helicopter. 

Then the article says: 

The Marines, however, like Army infantry divisions, have a great deal of 
equipment that is too heavy to move by air. 

That is correct, is it not ? 

General Carrs. No; it is not too heavy to move by air, because the 
air can take any equipment that we have as far as I know. 

Senator Symineron. I should have said that is incorrect, is it not, in 
your opinion ? 

Then it says: 

Consequently if it were necessary to get the first troops into a critical situa- 
tion in a hurry, the two airborne divisions of STRAC, the 82d and 101st of the 
Army, are the only forces the United States has that can be airlifted, and if 
necessary, airdropped complete with their equipment. 


The Marines suffer as a ready force from the provisions of the National 
Security Act of 1947, which prescribes their functions. 
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It reads: 


The Marines shall be organized, trained, and equipped to provide Fleet Marine 
Forces of combined armies together with air support components for services 
with the fleet and the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and for the 
conduct of such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a 
naval campaign. 


It goes on and states that STRAC is organized for “prompt action” 
with its 2 airborne divisions, and for sustained action with its 2 
infantry divisions and its large complement of supporting air service 
and heavy combat units. 


While the Marine Corps has the function of providing a ready seaborne force 
to support naval operations, a seaborne fire brigade, this dces not provide the 
sort of force needed for prompt and sustained operations on land. 

J would like you to comment on that. 

General Cares. That last statement I don’t believe is quite true, as 
proven in Korea, the 1st Division there, and naturally we are not 
equipped to supply extended long operations without the support of 
either the Navy or the Army, as far as supplies are concerned. 

Senator Symineton. General, I wish you would put that fine mind 
of yours on this problem. It is a serious situation when $0.84 of every 
dollar that the American taxpayer is paying today goes for past, or 
possible future, wars. 

The Army has been cut from 28 to 14 divisions in the last 5 years. 
In my opinion, the size of the Army is inadequate to meet our na- 
tional commitments. 

Your Marine Corps has 200,000 men in it. In my opinion, also, 
overall, the Marines are a better trained military force ‘than the Army. 

As I see the situation abroad, however, and based on the studies 
that have been made of the Suez situation, I think it is unfortunate 
that we don’t have not only real tactical airlift for the Marines, but 
also some strategic airlift. I don’t see why as we reduce the size of 
the Army, and as you know the plan is to ‘reduce it further, that we 
can’t make the Marines a real instantaneous modern force. 

In other words, I don’t see why we cut down heavily on the ground 
troops where we are drafting as high as 13,000 men per month. 

General Cares. In the Army. 

Senator Symrneron. In the Army. To the best of my knowledge, 
there isn’t a single draftee in the Marines tod: ay. There were some 
in the hospitals some time back, but I believe today they are all 
volunteers. 

At the same time, the nature of the setup in the Department of De- 
fense is such that your No. 1 ground fighting force has practically no 
airlift at all, cert: ainly no strategic airlift. 

The Army is very short—and I have been protesting this for a long 
time—of str ategic lift. We are building a total of only one modern 
strategic airplane a month to satisfy that demand, and yet the Sec- 
retary of State has announced that we may send Marines into Le- 
banon. 

The distance from Albania, which is a Russian satellite across the 
Mediterranean, to Africa is less than 500 miles—460 miles to be exact, 
shore to shore—and we now have information that the Russians have 
in operational quantities missiles of 500-mile range. 
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So it seems to me that from the standpoint of the most important 
person in this whole picture as I see it, the American citizen that it 
would be well to have some airlift in the Mari ines, because in my opin- 
ion the Russians completely control the eastern Mediterranean. 

I notice Nasser, the other day, made the point that he was the closest 
to Cyprus, and I checked the distance there. 

He meant through Syria, of course. The distance from Cyprus to 
Syria is very close. It is only 80 miles. 

And so as we see these things develop, what has me very worried is 
the failure to permit the Marines to be a part of the modern air age 
since, I think, we all agree we need a ready-to-go ground fighting 
force. 

I say that with the most complete respect for the other services, and 
with the most complete respect for the Marines. 

I introduced the Defense appropriations amendment that provided 
the money to prevent the Marines from being reduced. There is no- 
body has a higher respect or regard for them ‘than I do. 

Frankly, I don’t understand the apprehensions about what will hap- 
pen to them. 

But I do think in the day when we are now looking at transport 
planes that go beyond the speed of sound, when we are now cutting 
our Army very heavily, that it is fantastic at the same time that we 
give the Marines no airlift. I wish you would give that consideration, 

I would like to discuss it with you further. 

General Carers. Well, I think you have something, Mr. Senator, 
there is no doubt about that, but I hesitate to try to speak for the 
Marine Corps. 

I have been out of the force a number of years, and I think General 
Pate is better informed on it; I know he is. 

I think you will find, though, that they do have quite a bit of lift 
and certain plans have been made, but he can give you the detailed 
amount and I can’t. 

There is no question about it. You have got to have it and should 
have it. 

Senator Symineton. I thank you for that. 

That is one reason why I developed this subject this morning. It is 
fair to General Pate—for whom I have great admiration—to know 
the type of questions running through my mind so he can be prepared 
when he comes before the committee to discuss them and not have them 
hit him completely cold. 

In the beginning of the proposed bill it specifically provides against 
merger, and I believe it is reaffirmed in section 3, line 8, in page 3 of 
the House bill, and the Marine position is specifically delineated in the 
bill; isn’t that correct ? 

General Caters. I am not positive of that. 

Senator Symineron. I am pretty sure it is. 

General Cartes. If you are like I am, I am a little fussy because of all 
these amendments in the bill and the different reports. 

Senator Symineton. The bill states: 
in enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of the United States, to provide for the 
establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the Department, agencies, 


and functions of the Government relating to the national security, to provide 
a Department of Defense including three military Departments of the Army, the 
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Navy, including naval aviation, and the United States Marine Corps, and the 
Air Force under the direction, authority and control of the Secretary of Defense. 


So I can’t quite see why there is this great apprehension that the 
Marines are going to be wiped out. 

General Cares. Senator, I am not worried about that in the least. 

Senator Symineron. You put it in your statement that: 


We will wake up some morning and discover that the Marine Corps has been 
reorganized and consolidated and reassigned with nonentity. Admiral Burke 
agreed that this could happen. 

That sounds like being worried. 

I know you wouldn’t object to anything that was constructive. 

General Carrs. May I say this: Wh: at I meant by that is the fact 
that, to take an extreme case, if the Secretary of Defense did want 
to do away with the Marine Corps, he could str: angle them to death 
by withholding the funds appropriated by Congress. 

Now, you will remember—I think I am correct in this—when you 
were Secretary of the Air Force, I think Congress gave you $800 
million that was held up on you. 

Senator Symineton. It was $900 million. 

General Cates. Whatever it was. Well, gentlemen, I am opposed 
to that. I mean I think when Congress appropriates the money, I 
think you have the right to do that. 

Senator Symineton. We eres money for the Marines in 
1955—that was my amendment—of $46 million to prevent its being 
cut some 20,000 men on the grounds it was silly to throw volunteers 
out of the service at the same time we were drafting up to 10,000 men 
a month who did not want to go into the service. 

That money, however, was not utilized and the Marines were re- 
duced anyway. But, the Congress did its best to prevent that from 
happening, by appropriating the money, and I know we both agree 
that the Congress was right. 

General Cares. I think Congress has voted considerable amounts 
of money to the Army today that is being held up. 

Senator Symrneron. I believe that is true because of reduction 
in force. 

General Cares. I am not sure of that. 

Senator Symineron. I don’t think, based on the law, that the Chair- 
man is in any way a single chief. Actually the law prohibits his 
having command authority; am I correct in that? 

General Carrs. As it stands now? 

Senator Syminoton. No, as it was planned. 

General Carrs. I am not sure about it. 

Senator Symrneron. I am sure that is correct. 

General Carrs. I know it is the intent. 

Senator Symineron. I think the record will show what I said is 
correct. Now one place you talked about the complicated structure 
in the Department of Defense, but isn’t the structure actually simpli- 
fied by having research and development under one man subject to 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Don’t you think that is an improvement? 

General Cares. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. You understand, I am sure you do, that the 
power to reorganize is not the power to reassign combat functions. 
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That is specifically excepted. 

General Cares. I think it can be so reorganized that you would 
gradually lose your combat functions. 

Senator Symineron. Will you expand on that a little? 

General Cares. Well, he can assign to different task forces of the 
unified command certain units of the services, and gradually reduce 
them so that they could not, you might say, do their primary mission, 
perform their primary mission. 

Senator Symineton. Today, we are in q recession and we are not 
meeting our Government expenses of $74 billion from tax income, 

The large majority of that expense is due to our defense costs. Yet, 
the relative strength of the Communists and their position around 
the world is steadily increasing. I know you will agree that we have 
to recognize our obligations all over the world and at the same time 
try to get maximum defense for minimum cost. 

General Cares. Certainly. 

Senator Symineron. Is that a fair statement ? 

General Cares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Hence, we must try to get maximum security 
for minimum costs. Would you agree with that / 

General Cares. But can you get that, Mr. Senator? That is what 
we were promised when the Department of Defense was created, 
efficiency and economy, and I don’t think we have gotten economy. 
I don’t know what the answer is. There are people who are better 
qualified than I am. 

Senator Symineton. We haven’t attained that objective. Hence, 
I am willing to go along with the President in an effort. to get. some 
modernization and efficiency because if we don’t, I see no hope for 
our future. 

General Carrs. What is the plan, though? What do they want? 
What are they going to accomplish ? 

When you have a factory that is running and operating, you don’t 
go out and buy new machinery or build a new factory unless you 
have the specifications and the plans. You don’t replace it. I think 
the same thing goes here. 

Senator Symineron. I think the most efficient businesses I have 
ever known are the ones that are reorganized the most. 

I read a statement this morning of a man’s definition of the new 
weapons. He said the regular, the king-size, and where is everybody? 

I think that that little sentence in itself shows there should be some 
readjustments of our military situation in recognition of the speeds 
and the fact that one airplane could drop more destruction than all 
the airplanes on both sides did in World War IT. 

I think we have to make some readjustments. 

Now when it comes to making those readjustments, I have my own 
thoughts. Frankly, if it were up to me, I wouldn’t have written the 
bill just like the House bill or the President’s proposal, but I don’t see 
were we can go on this issue to any two better informed people than 
the President and Admiral Radford. I can see many reasons why 
many people don’t want to have this bill, but I didn’t think that the 
Marines, who are now tied down to moving at a maximum of 30 
knots an hour in this air atomic age, would be leading this position. 

General Cares. Senator, we are not tied down like that, I assure 
you of that. 
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Senator Symineron. You are pretty close to it, and that is a sub- 
ject I have discussed at length with experts. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russett. The Chair is advised that because Senator 
Jackson is floor manager for pending legislation over in the Senate, 
Senator Bush is willing to waive his questions to yield to Senator 
Jackson. 

Senator Busu. That is correct. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Sen- 
ator Bush. 

General, I was very pleased with your comments about the neces- 
sity of officers to speak their military minds to the Congress. 

I don’t see how any officer, if he were put under oath before a 
committee and was asked his best judgment on military matters, how 
he could possibly carry out the request of the President and not per- 
jure himself, do you ¢ 

General Carrs. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I said supposing from hereafter we have a rule 
that: all officers will be sworn to tell the truth. I don’t see how he 
could keep his oath and at the same time carry out an order of the 
Defense Department not to tell that truth, because that is what it 
would amount to, isn’t that right ? 

General Cares. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Now just a couple of questions. Do you favor 
the concept of unified commands in the field ¢ 

General Cates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose this concept is extended to include the 
Zone of Interior of the United States. 

General Cares. In peacetime? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Well, I don’t know. 

General Cares. So-called peacetime ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

General Cares. No, I wouldn’t be in favor of that. 

Senator Jackson. Well, now, wait a moment, why not‘ 

General Cares. I think you would have a topheavy organization 
that would more or less fall of its own weight. You have to have 
decentralized control in the Navy, in the Army. 

Senator Jackson. Let me put it this way. If you favor it in the 
field, supposing a finding made that the threat is not only in the 
Pacific where we have a unified command, or in the European theater, 
or in the Middle East, where we have a unified command, but there is 
reason to believe that the first target might be the United States, the 
homeland, and we don’t know. They may go in any direction. 

Now supposing this is our best intelligence, our best. information. 
On what basis can you accept the unified command concept outside of 
the United States and reject it in ? 

General Cares. I see what you are driving at. 

Senator Jackson. My questions do not necessarily represent views 
that I may have, don’t misunderstand me. I don’t always ask ques- 
tions that way. 

General Cares. I hate to alibi, but I am not too well acquainted 
with the missile program, having been out for a considerable length 
of time, and I can see what you are driving at. 
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That is if the security of the mainland of this country is threatened, 
either by missiles or by attack of guided missiles from submarines or 
anything else, I can see then that you certainly should have some com- 
bined organization of units, and I think you will find that you have 
that, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Jackson. If we have it, [am not so advised. 

General Carers. I really don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s just say there is this finding: That it would 
be in the best interests of the Soviets to knock out the United States 
first. 

Why try to knock out so many pieces of the world when if you 
knock out the United States the free world falls apart. Let’s suppose 
that is the premise. 

We know that the Soviets have X number of submarines that could 
hit a certain part of the United States. We know that they have op- 
erational intercontinental ballistic missiles, that they have manned 
bombers, all of the things necessary to achieve it, that they may at- 
tempt a landing in Alaska and a lot of other things, and that in order 
to do this job it is necessary to unify the command. 

Is this unreasonable ? 

General Cares. You will find you do have it, Senator. I mean, for 
instance, your fleet is at Norfolk. ‘The Army and the Air Force are 
working together. 

Senator Jackson. Who is the unified commander for what I am 
talking about ? 

General Cares. I can’t tell you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Is there such a thing? The only reason I am 
asking this question, General Cates, is that it appears that this con- 
cept of unified command has worked well in the field, and if that is 
true—it may not be true but I sort of gather that most people feel that 
it is true—what would be wrong with extending that to the Zone of 
Interior? That is my question. 

General Carrs. Of the combat units, do you mean all the service that 
goes with the combat units, supply ? 

Senator Jackson. I take it that knowing the situation that we have 
with the meager forces that we have in the Zone of Interior, that you 
would have to have it all properly under a unified command in order to 
defend yourself so that you would apply the same basic principles that 
you apply outside of the United States. 

General Cares. Senator, there are so many factors involved there 
I would really hesitate to try to comment. 

Senator Jackson. You see what I am leading up to is this, and you 
can think about it and maybe have some further comment later. If 
unified commands are working well outside the United States, and in 
view of the fact that the threat could be just as great to the United 
States as it is in the Far East or in the European theater, isn’t it 
logical to assume that that principle should be and could be extended 
to the Zone of Interior ? 

That is my first point. 

Now if that occurs, what is left for the individual services from the 
standpoint of operational functions ? 

General Cates. The administration and supply would be about the 
only thing left, and very little of that. 
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Senator Jackson. Recruitment, training. 

General Cares. Yes, training, I am sorry. 

Senator Jackson. Now couldn’t that all be done—Mr. Chairman, I 
ask this question. for information—Couldn’t this all be done even 
without the existing law? I mean, under the existing law couldn’t 
that be accomplished without new legislation / 4 

At least I would like to have that looked into if I might by the staff. 

Chairman Russer.. Certainly the Commander in Chief has very 
broad powers. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. I had that impression. 

General, I have the idea that what the public is stirred up about is 
that since the Soviet accomplishments in missiles and sputniks and 
so on, that there is just a lot of duplication and waste in the operation 
of the Pentagon. 

I think you will agree with me that the genesis of this whole business 
stems from the events of last fall, isn’t that right ? 

General Cares. I believe that is true. I might say I think it is one 
of the luckiest things that ever happened to us. It spurred us and 
woke us up. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Now is there any reason why the develop- 
ment of these new weapons systems that depend on scientific achieve- 
ment cannot be accomplished under existing law without new author- 
ity? 

General Carrs. I believe they can. 

Senator Jackson. I] think the public has the idea that the Secretary 
of Defense is prohibited from taking unified action on these matters. 

General Cares. I think that is true, and, of course, the public is 
concerned over you might say the expense, and they look upon unifica- 
tion as a magic word that is going to more or less bring Utopia and 
save money and, as I said before, I don’t believe it has. 

Senator Jackson. I can cite one example. The missile program 
where, in order to get through the redtape, you almost needed a bal- 
listic missile to blast your way through. That is, in that case the 
main assignment initially was to the Air Force, later the Army came 
in on Jupiter, and the Nav y came in on Polaris. 

But there are so many committees set up and so many different 
commands they had to go through, that by the time a fellow had a 
good idea it would be just lost in a lot of paper. 

Is there any reason wh y that had to be by reason of existing law; 
do you know ? 

General Cares. I would not comment on that because I actually 
don’t know. Just speaking generally, 1 do not see why it can’t be 
done. 

But I would very much be opposed to, you might say, centralizing 
all development of a missile in any one service or any one unit, because 
I think it 1s dangerous. 

Senator Jackson. That may be true, but let me ask you this ques- 
tion: Isn’t it a fact—and let’s try to be as frank as we can about 
this—that the key to changing roles and missions of an individual 
service lies in the ability of the individual service to win a given race 
of discovery for a new weapons system ¢ 

General Carrs. You have got me there; I don’t know. I don’t 
believe I would agree with you, though, Mr. Senator, on that. 
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Senator Jackson. I have a sneaking suspicion—I follow these things 
fairly closely and have in the Joint Committee now for 10 years—J 
have had somehow a suspicion that some of the services had a little 
better ability in getting scientists, and companies who had a ve 
good research and development background. They would get them 
on their side and other services would go out and try to get some of 
the others and they had already preempted the field. 

General Cates. I didn’t realize that. 

Senator Jackson. This has been going on for 10 years, General, 
I could cite chapter and verse on it. So the point is, it is like the 
little boy, you know, finders keepers, losers weepers. Whoever gets 
the system first gets to keep it. This is what has disturbed me and 
I think this has been behind much of the rivalry between the services, 
That is, whoever gets the new weapons system first gets to keep it, 
and I think that if we are honest with ourselves, that this may well 
go to the heart of the fight over roles and missions. 

Senator Busy. Will the Senator yield there for a question ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Busu. Wouldn’t it be fair to assume, then, that under this 
bill the Secretary of Defense would be better able to deal with the 
situation that the Senator is describing ? 

Senator Jackson. I think the Secretary should have more an- 
thority. This is one of the things that concerns me as much as the 
research and development. 

T am concerned about the operational aspects, but that is the other 
side of this coin. This is why I am asking these questions, because I 
do think a certain amount of competition is healthy, General Cates, 
What has disturbed me is that the services do compete over talent, 
scientific talent, which is limited, and the service that has the best 
ability to go out and recruit the best talent, whether it is individual 
scientists or corporate aid through research and development organiza- 
tions, can well have the ability to change the role and mission. 

Now, maybe I am wrong, but this is just a sneaking suspicion of 
mine. I am wondering if that isn’t really the key to what we are 
talking about. 

Now, [ don’t believe that we ought to have research and develop- 
ment all concentrated in the Secretary of Defense, but I think that it 
should be made clear at the outset what roles and missions are going 
to be in connection with a new weapons system. 

Otherwise the roles and missions are being changed in the Jabora- 
tories. This is my point, and maybe there is no validity to it. 

General Cartes. I am sure that the present Chiefs are much better 
qualified to speak on that than I am, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. I have no questions at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 
T would be glad to yield to Senator Case. I know that he has some 
questions which he developed while Senator Jackson was speaking 
while we are on that point. 

I will be glad to yield my time to Senator Case, if the Senator is 
agreeable. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Ervin, is that all right with you! 

Senator Ervin. Yes. 

Senator Case. I thank Senator Ervin. 
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Mr. Chairman, the point which Senator Jackson raised, it seems 
to me, is related to one of the questions that I had in mind to ask, and 
that is to ask General Cates whether he had any objection to the lan- 
guage in the bill which provides that the Secretary of Defense has 
authority to assign, reassign to one or more departments or services 
the development and operational use of new weapons or weapons 
systems. 

"J invite your attention to the fact that there a line is drawn between 
the discovery of a new weapon or weapons system and its develop- 
mental and operational use. 

General Cares. He definitely, I think, should have that authority. 

Senator Case. You think he should have ? 

yeneral Carrs. Yes; I do. 

Senator Case. General Cates, going back for a moment, I wanted to 
preface my questions by saying that I thought that your statement 
was a very clear statement, from your point of view, a very effective 
statement. 

I would like to ask you whether or not you served on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, representing the Marine Corps, after the military reorganiza- 
tion bill was passed before ? 

General Cares. No, sir; I did not. The bill was passed authorizing 
the Marine Commandant to sit in pertaining to matters concerning 
the Marine Corps, [ think, a short time after I went out. General 
Shepherd was the first one who sat in. 

Senator Case. So you are not personally familiar with the way 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff operate, or the way in which the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps is permitted to function ? 

General Carrs. No, sir; [ am not. In fact, I think I appeared be- 
fore the Joint Chiefs about 6 or 7 times, and if you will excuse me for 
saying so, [ had to almost push my way in at those times. 

Senator Case. Have you examined the bill as it passed the House 
to see whether or not the Commandant is given more or less recognition 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff under the existing law? 

General Cares, 1 am under the impression that he remains the 
same. 

Senator Case, You are under the impression that he remains the 
same ? 

General Carrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casp. It has been my impression, General Cates, that actu- 
ally he would be recognized here more than he has been in the past. 

’ ’ , ® ’ 

(reneral Cares. [ don’t believe so, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Senator SymineTron. I think the arrangement is that there is no 
vote in the Joint Chiefs, that the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
comes to any meeting of the Jomt Chiefs which might affect the 
Marine Corps. 

I asked one of the Commandants here before this committee one 
time if, since that rule had been in, there had ever been a meeting 
of the Joint Chiefs which he did not attend and he said “No.” 

_ To the best of my knowledge neither the President’s recommenda- 
tion nor the revised House bill would change that status or that situ- 
ation, 
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Senator Casr. When Secretary McElroy was before the committee, 
I asked him if he would have any objection to insertion of a clause 
in this paragraph dealing with the assignment of functions, that 
clause to read : 

Including the Commandant of the Marine Corps if the action involves the 
Marine Corps. 

He said he would not have any objection to it. Now that clause 
would follow the words, “The Joint Chiefs of Staff.” It would spell 
out the fact that the Commandant would be consulted. 

General Carrs. I feel sure General Pate will tell you that he has 
sat in on practically every conference of the Joint Chiefs and, natur- 
ally, what he says should be taken into consideration. I don’t think 
he has had any conflict in there at all as far as I know. 

Senator Case. It is my impression from references which the Secre- 
tary has made in some of the statements of the President, that the 
Commandant might well have a larger role to play under this reor- 
ganization than he has had in the past. I certainly would want to 
spell out in the bill, wherever necessary, assurance that he could not 
be ignored if the matter under consideration involved the Marine 
Corps. 

That is why I asked the question of the Secretary and he said he 
had no objection to it. 

General Cares. I personally have no fear in that respect, sir. 

Senator Casr. Now with respect to your general thesis in your 
statement, I think that the members of this committee would gener- 
ally agree with the idea that Congress, under the Constitution, does 
have the authority to provide and regulate for the Military Establish- 
ment, rules and regulations, and that we are not about to amend the 
Constitution in that respect. 

However, I am wondering if in your application of that, to the 
problems involved in this bill, if you would not concede that Congress 
might see a change in the nature of war that would make it im- 
portant to confer upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff the machinery for 
more rapid decision ? 

General Carrs. Mr. Case, I believe th: at, they have the machinery 
‘ight now, the authority, to do it. A lot of it depends upon the com- 
munications, much of it depends upon the communications, and I 
believe they have that setup. 

Senator Case. When you say “communications,” are you thinking in 
terms of the mec e anical methods of communication ¢ 

General Carers. I mean by “communications” if you are attacked or 
anything, that you immedi: itely go into action. 

Senator Case. In your statement you suggested at one point. that 
you thought the military departments should be retained as the prin- 
cipal channels of command, not only over the Armed Forces, but 
over the unified commands. 

I find it difficult to reconcile the idea you have just now expressed, 
calling for quick communication, with the ret: aining of the military 
departments in the channels of command, and that would mean the 
channels of communication. 

General Cares. It is not my intention to imply that they should 
have control over unified commands, the military departments have 
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jt when forces are assigned a unified command they are under the 


command directly of that task force. 

Senator Casz. No. 3 in your recommendations at the top of the last 
page says— 

8. Retain the military departments as principal channels of command by the 
Secretary of Defense not only over the Armed Forces but over the unified 
commands, 
as is now the case. 

General Carrs. Page 6? 

Senator Case. Page 7, the top of the page. 

General Cares. Administer the unified commands assigned to them 
by the President. 

Senator Case. But when you have a unified command, how would 
you have—— 

" General Cares. What I mean by that is that they are not taken 
out from under your command. I am getting involved here now. 

They are still under your command but for control they are not 
under your command. In other words, you are not the commanding 
oflicer of that outfit, but they are not taking it entirely away from 
the departments, and that you still have the administration and the 
supply and the training of those units. 

sut that does not in my opinion, at least I did not intend it as such, 
that you actually command them strategically and tactically if they 
were to be employed. 

Senator Case. Let’s keep in mind what you have said about what 
you want to do and see if you can reconcile that with this recom- 
mendation : 

“3. Retain the military departments” that would be the three; 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

General Cares. Yes. 

Senator Case (reading). 

As principal channels of command by the Secretary of Defense not only 
over the Armed Forces but over the unified commands as is now the case. 

General Cares. Yes, I grant you that that is a little ambiguous. 

Senator Case. Then earlier in your statement you have drawn a 
distinction between the tactical decision and the strategic decision, 
and have pointed out that a field commander has to make tactical 
decisions, that a General Staff, or Joint Chiefs of Staff, would nor- 
mally be making strategic decisions. 

I noted at page 4 with considerable interest that you said— 

It is an old military saying that, in tactics, a bad decision is always better 
than no decision. With regard to strategic planning—as distinct from tactics— 
and to national policies at the seat of the Government, the foregoing axiom 
should be reversed : No decision is infinitely preferable to a bad one. 

Would you hold literally to that in the case of a pushbutton war? 

General Carrs. No decision is better than a bad one? Yes, I would, 
because a bad decision would be disaster, and no decision, you would 
operate on the status quo, you might say, of what you had prepared 
for. 

A bad decision could be disastrous. 

Senator Casr. This is what I am getting at. Hasn't there been 
achange in the nature of war? 
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General Cares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. Formerly you were given time in which to make 
some decisions. Isn’t it true that today if we got into a sudden flash 
major war, that decisions at the top level would have to be made 
practicall "instantly / 

ena Cartes. I personally think those decisions have already 
been made. I certainly hope so. 

Senator Case. That is, that certain plans have been adopted that 
if a certain situation arises 

General Cares. They estimate the situation and have to make their 
plans accordingly. Of course, they have to be flexible. 

Senator Case. To the extent that you implement those decisions, 
would you say that is a tactical or a strategic matter / 

General Cares. It depends entirely upon what the implementation 
is. It could be either one. 

Senator Case. Let’s go back to your earlier paragraph. You said: 

This is a deceptive, false comparison. The battlefield general staff is organized 
to do two things, both vitally necessary in battle: (1) To arrive at a decision 
as quickly as possible; and (2) to eliminate from consideration all other alterna- 
tive courses of action. 

I am wondering if the Joint Chiefs of Staff aren’t confronted with 
the same situation now, or could be confronted with the same situation 
now, that formerly confronted the battlefield commanders 

General Cares. Where it is strategic instead of tactical, they arrive 
at the big decision and then it is passed down to the commander of 
the unit for, you might say, the tactical decisions. 

Senator Case. Don’t you agree that the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
be prepared to act more quickly now than they would have, let’s say, 
at the outset of World War I or World War IT? 

General Cares. Conditions are entirely different, yes, but I think 
they anticipate those conditions and have their war plans prepared. 

Senator Case. I would hope that they do. 

General Cares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. But I wouldn’t want to have a situation perpetuated 
which delays them putting them into execution. 

General Cares. I believe they have the necessary power in the law 
to do it, the President and the Secretary of Defense, not the Joint 
Chiefs. They only submit their recommendations. 

Senator Case. Do you think they have the necessary power and 
mechanism if they are still required to go through the Secretaries 
of the individual services as the chain of command ? 

General Cares. I do not think you will find any delay there what- 
soever. 

Senator Casr. The Secretary of Defense testified that he wanted to 
make it possible to carry out a decision by the Commander in Chief, 
or himself, by going directly to the commander without having to go 
through the Sec cretary of the military department. 

General Cares. I think Mr. Eberstadt yeste rday covered that very 
clearly as far as I was concerned. You can imagine the chaotic con- 
dition you would have if you have the Secret: wy and the Assistant 
Secretarys acting by direction, continually giving orders down to 
the departments, or shortcutting them. It w ould be a dangerous 
situation in my opinion. 
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Senator Case. Giving an order to the commander of the unified 
command ? 

General Cares. Mr. Case, I would like to see a chart of this com- 
mand setup, and I don’t know exactly what is proposed and I am no 
expert on organization. I don’t have any illusions about that what- 
goever. I think the Joint Chiefs 

Senator Case. You don’t want the shortcut made ? 

General Cares. No, sir, I don’t think you can. I think you would 
create a very bad condition. I do not think the Department of 
Defense should become too operational. 

Senator Case. From your observation of the actual operating of a 
service, do you see or have you seen any problem of one service claim- 
ing the right to develop and operate a weapon or weapons system 
when it has discovered it ? 

General Cares. Offhand, no, sir, but I know it has been done in 
more recent years, in the last few years. 

Senator Case. Having in mind what you said 

General Cares. As Senator Jackson brought out. 

Senator Case. Having in mind what you said about recognizing 
the problem of cost, do you think it is desirable to give somebody the 
authority to say what service should have the developmental and 
operational use of a weapons system regardless of whether or not it 
was the one that discovered it ? 

General Cares. No, sir, I wouldn’t go along with that. I mean, I 
wouldn’t object to that. It doesn’t make any difference who dis- 
covers it if it is to the advantage of any service. 

Senator Case. And you would not agree to the philosophy that 
finders had to be keepers ? 

General Carrs. No, sir. 

Senator Case. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. General, you pointed out very well 1 thought that 
the function of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the Defense Depart- 
ment is strategic planning rather than taking actual command of 
troops. Kach segment of our Armed Forces of a combatant nature 
already has plans for the defense of the continental United States 
against possible attacks. 

General Cates. They did have and I trust they still have them. 

Senator Ervin. If they haven’t, we are in a bad fix. And is it not 
true that the chances are that in the event of an attack upon the United 
States, we would have to rely for our first efforts of defense upon the 
plans that had already been formulated ¢ 

General Cares. That is certainly true. 

Senator Ervin. I want to commend you on putting in a nutshell 
what I consider to be the duty of a man in the military forces who 
happens to disagree with the fundamental propositions on the recom- 
mendations made by the Department of Defense. 

I think it is not only the man’s primary duty to his country, but I also 
think that it is the duty of Congress to undertake to get all the en- 
lightened information it can from all available sources before it makes 
legislation; and that it is essential that Congress hears not only one 
side, but that it hears opposing views of those who have had the expe- 
rience which qualifies them to have their views entitled to weight. 
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General Carrs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

Chairman Russeii. Any further questions / 

General Carrs. May I correct one thing that I said ¢ 

Chairman Russexx. Yes, indeed. 

General Cares. I think you asked me something about the concur- 
rence of the two Houses about the control of functions. 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes. 

General Cates. That is in the present bill. Iam not in favor of that, 
I think it should be only one. 

Chairman Russexu. As is the case under the present reorganization 
law ¢ 

General Cares. Yes, sir, I would like to correct that. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? I am 
not sure if General Cates covered this before I came in. 

This provision that if any member of the Joint Chiefs objects to 
the transfer of a combatant function he goes to Congress, do you see 
any difficulty in that or do you think there should be an objection 

General Cares. No, sir; I don’t think you will have any difficulty 
there. As you know, the Joint Chiefs concur in the biggest majority 
of their decisions, and usually if a decision goes against you, you ac- 
cept it. Unless it was a major issue, I am sure that you would not 
have that privilege abused. 

But I do think they should have the right to. 

Senator Keravuver. You have stressed the importance of the civilian 
Secretaries of the departments. Do you think that the objections 
which send a matter to the Congress for consideration should be made 
by a member of the Joint Chiefs, or by one of the Secretaries of the 
services ? 

General Cartes. I didn’t quite get that, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think that an objection to the transfer 
of a function by a service Secretary, rather than by a member of the 
Joint Chiefs, should be the prerequisite for sending the issue to Con- 
gress ¢ 

General Carrs. I think the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, not the 
Chairman but the members of the Joint Chiefs, should make it, but 
then I think it would be almost standard operating proc ‘edure for the 
committee to call the Secretary, and I am sure a the member of 
the JCS would make that protest, you might say, he would certainly 
have the backing of the Secretary of his dep: senile 

Senator Keravver. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. If there are no further questions, General, we 
thank you for your contribution to the evidence on which the commit- 
tee will rely in writing the bill. 

General Cates. Thank you very much. 

The following letters are hereby made a part of the record, as re- 
quested by Senator Symington (see p. 192). 

JUNE 19, 1958. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate. 

Deak Stuart; As you know, hearings on the reorganization of the Department 
of Defense have begun in.the Senate. Seldom has any proposed legislation been 
so publicized or the subject of such a high pressure selling campaign. 
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But some of the crucial provisions, in our opinion, have not had the congres- 
sional or public attention they deserve. Because these are vital issues, involving 
a dangerous surrender of congressional responsibilities established by the Con- 
stitution, we are writing to bring them to your notice in advance of the hearings. 

The crux of our disagreement with the bill—H. R. 12541—as passed by the 
House, lies in four major areas. It is on these points we wish to focus your at- 
tention in the Senate. 

(1) Even though the Constitution specifically assigns to Congress the respon- 
sibility of providing our country with necessary military forces (art. I, see. 8, 
clauses 12, 18, 14), this bill would transfer that responsibility to the executive 
pranch. The only control the Congress would retain would be to reject changes 
of so-called major combatant functions by concurrent resolution of both Senate 
and House within 60 days. This is even less control than the Congress has over 
reorganizations of much less vital functions, which can be defeated by a simple 
majority of those voting in either House. 

(2) So-called major combatant functions subject to such limited congressional 
control only achieve such a status when a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
objects to a transfer, abolition, or reorganization of a function. Since by Execu- 
tive order the Secretary of Defense will in the future recommend officers to pro- 
motion of any rank above two stars, it is probable that few changes would be 
objected to by the officers concerned. Thus, many of these functions established 
in law by the Congress could now be changed under circumstances which to all 
practical purposes ignore the congressional action, i, e., without even the possi- 
bility of a veto by Congress even by the inadequate concurrent resolution. 

(3) While ostensibly rejecting a single Chief of Staff and a General Staff 
setup, it in effect accomplishes that purpose. The language refers to the Chair- 
man of the Joint Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as separate entities, gives the 
Chairman—not the Joint Chiefs of Staff—control over the management of the 
Joint Staff as well as authority to select its members. This in effect creates the 
factual single Chief of Staff system which the bill and its report endeavor to 
deny and which the unhappy experience of other nations warns us not to adopt. 

(4) It dilutes and lessens the appointed civilian control over the military. 
This has been accomplished by concentrating more power in the Secretary of 
Defense through removing many responsibilities from the several services’ Secre- 
taries. Having built up such a concentrated civilian authority, the chain of 
command then becomes the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the military commander in the unified command structure. 

Thus, in our opinion, H. R. 12541 clears the way for a major transfer of con- 
Stitutional legislative powers and duties to the executive branch. In recent 
years, it has become commonplace for the executive branch to ignore congres- 
sional intent with regard to assigned responsibilities stemming from the dis- 
tribution of funds among the military services. The provisions of H. R. 12541 
would surrender the constitutional responsibilities of the Congress to shape the 
form and capabilities of the Armed Forces. Thus, the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President would supplant the collective judgment of 
Congress in determining the types of military power that would be available for 
the common defense. This would be a major retreat from the conviction, clearly 
written into our basic law, that the Executive should not be granted the sole 
power of raising and regulating fleets and armies. 

Finally, you will not be surprised to learn that we are fearful of the adverse 
effect of this legislation of significant components of our Military Establish- 
ment such as the National Guard and the United States Marine Corps. The 
Marine Corps has survived as a vital and useful military service, and as an 
American institution, only because of the safeguards that Congress carefully 
placed in existing law. This legislation reduces sharply the ability of the Con- 
gress to control the future availability of the Marine Corps, the National Guard 
and our forces generally. 

We are confident that our Armed Services Committee will weigh carefully the 
issues On this subject. Our deep concern, however, has led us to the unusual 
step of writing you to help us assure that the entire Senate proceed carefully 
and judicially in arriving at our conclusions. The House Committee Report No. 
1765 on this legislation, together with Congressman Kilday’s forceful floor state- 
ment, point out the clear and present danger, particularly since the President 
is not even content with the House’s unhappy compromise, but even now is urg- 
ing additional amendments which would go much farther and would almost 
completely take away our congressional authority to provide for the common 
defense. 
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We earnestly urge you to give your most thoughtful consideration to these 
issues and to stand with us in safeguarding our democracy’s future, while giving 
the President all the leeway any reasonable Executive would ever need to meet 
the threat of naked power alive in our planet today. 

We must be alert, vigilant and well informed, so that we shall not be stam- 
peded into abdication of congressional authority and possible serious danger to 
our cherished freedoms. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
PauL H. Dovugtas. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June 25, 1958. 
Hon. Paut Dovue.as, 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Pavut and MIKE: Thank you for your letter of June 19 protesting the 
efforts of the President and the House of Representatives to give the Nation a 
more modern Department of Defense, in recognition of the impact of this nuclear 
age on our national security. 

I do not agree with some of the implications of your letter; and in other 
instances your assertions are incorrect. 

Your letter mentions a “high pressure selling campaign” in favor of this 
proposed legislation. 

I believe there has never been anything comparable to the “entrenched em- 
pire-vested interest lobby” which for over 10 years has worked so consistently— 
and in the main successfully—against the reorganization of our defenses on the 
basis of progress instead of tradition. 

Now further in reply to the allegations of your letter. 

There is no evidence to support your statement that the proposed legislation 
would involve any “dangerous surrender of congressional responsibilities estab- 
lished by the Constitution.” 

The legislative power should be reserved exclusively to the Congress ; but there 
is a clear distinction between (1) the raising and supporting of armed forces, 
and (2) the effective use of those forces by the Commander in Chief. 

Never before has it been so necessary for the President to be in the best pos- 
sible position to utilize our defense forces effectively. Under the Constitution, 
“defense power” is given to both the Congress and the President. 

The authority of the Congress to raise and support armies, to provide navies, 
and to make rules incident to land and naval forces, is not presented in the 
Constitution in competition with the responsibilities of the Commander in Chief. 

In fact, the background of these constitutional provisions does not relate to 
the distinction between the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment; but rather to the relationship between the military and the civilian 
commupnities. . 

This problem received much attention at a time when the civilian populace 
was distrustful of the military, resentful of the quartering of troops upon the 
populace, and suspicious of the efforts of commanders to discipline military 
personnel. 

As a result, these sentiments found expression in the determination that the 
Congress should control the size of the forces, and should make certain of their 
discipline and behavior. 

The legislative history of the constitutional provisions in question does not 
appear to relate to the actual combat utilization of our Armed Forces. 

The first 2 of the 4 major points of your letter deal with the authority of the 
Executive to transfer “major combatant functions,” provided the Congress, by 
concurrent resolution within 60 days, does not disapprove the proposed changes 
in question. 

A major combatant function is defined by the House bill as one the transfer 
of which is objected to by one or more members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This would seem a peculiar way to determine what is a “major combatant 
function”; and I believe the bill should be amended so as to eliminate the pro- 
vision which bases this determination upon the concurrence or objection of but 
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one of the military chiefs. Otherwise it is obvious that military authority is 
being increased at the expense of civilian control. 

Prior to 1947, there was no general statutory prescription of service functions. 
If we now assert that in this regard Congress is delegating its function in an 
unconstitutional manner, we are also asserting that prior to 1947 Congress failed 
to perform its constitutional function. 

In the National Security Act, what are referred to as combatant functions 
are broad statements of functions which overlap as between the services; there- 
fore, there is obviously a requirement for some authority, other than the serv- 
ices themselves, to delineate these functions. 

Under the 1949 amendments to this act, broad authority to transfer other 
than “combatant functions” was granted the Secretary of Defense. This grant 
of authority was not challenged on constitutional grounds. 

In exercising its ultimate authority through legislative and investigative 
prerogatives, and also of course through its control of funds, the Congress 
retains control. 

The matters now under discussion are matters of operating procedure, which 
may properly be left to the executive branch. 

The grant to the Secretary of Defense of authority to transfer functions is 
necessary to efficient operation, but it is subject to the reporting requirement 
presently contained in the National Security Act, and therefore the Congress 
could exercise that control considered necessary in the national interest. 

Contrary to the implication of your letter, this proposed bill does not estab- 
lish a single Chief of Staff, and the Chiefs have been retained as a corporate 
body. 

There is a definite limitation in the size of the Joint Staff; and the individual 
military staffs in each of the four services are continued. 

I see no justification whatever for the assertion in your letter that either the 
President’s proposals, or the terms of the House bill “dilute and lessen the ap- 
pointed civilian control over the military.” In fact, the reverse is true. 

Civilian control is actually increased. As example, an appointive official, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, is specifically charged with the overall 
supervision of all research and development activities. 

Your letter is in error when it states that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would be in the chain of command. 

Commands from the Secretary of Defense are transmitted directly to the 
nilitary commanders in the field through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the latter 
acting as a corporate body. 

Your letter objects to the increase in efficiency which would result from the, 
authority to transfer functions. Actually, this latter authority would be an 
enlargement of the authority of the civilian Secretary of Defense at the expense 
of the military. Again, the Secretary of Defense can only exercise those powers 
subject to the approval of Congress. 

Now as to the effect of the legislation on certain components of the Military 
Establishment. 

As you know, except when in its Federal status, the National Guard is not a 
component of the Department of Defense within the meaning of this proposed 
legislation ; and, therefore, could not be significantly affected by said legislation. 

With respect to the Marine Corps, the proposed legislation states there shall 
be provided “a Department of Defense including the three military departments 
of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the U. S. Marine Corps), 
and the Air Force under the direct authority and control of the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

How could the position of the Marines be stated more clearly? 

Nobody has more respect for the Marines than I. One of my sons had the 
honor of being a member of that great service during the past war. 

As a result of the passage of my amendment in 1955, sufficient money was 
appropriated to prevent any reduction in Marine Corps personnel strength. 

In summary, I believe that prompt action to modernize our defense structure 
is vital to the security of the United States; and, therefore, I would hope that 
any special interest or regard for a particular service will not prevent the long 
overdue reorganization of the Department of Defense. 

With assurances of my high regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sruart SyMINGTON. 
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Chairman Russet. The next witness before the committee is Mp, 
Otto L. Nelson, Jr., who represents the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


STATEMENT OF OTTO L. NELSON, JR., MEMBER, NATIONAL DEFENSE 
COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed Services 
Committee, the United States Chamber of Commerce appreciates the 
opportunity to testify before this committee on this important meas- 
ure. I have with me Theron Rice, John Olverson, and Walter Held, 
of the United States Chamber staff. 

Chairman Russetxi. Do you desire them to flank you or sit behind 
you? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir; I think they are quite all right. My name is 
Otto L. Nelson, Jr. I ama member of the national defense committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and chairman of 
the committee’s policy subcommittee. 

Since retiring from the Army in 1946, I have been an employee of 
the New York Life Insurance Co., where I am a vice president. 

During the past 10 years, I have served on numerous advisory com- 
mittees to the Federal Government, particularly in the defense mobili- 
zation field. More recently, I worked, in a somewhat minor capacity, 
on the so-called Gaither Committee report. 

Chairman Russet. I don’t suppose you would feel free to discuss 
the contents of that report with the committee ? 

Mr. Netson. Since May 13, I have been a temporary and part- 
time consultant to the Secretary of Defense. However, I appear 
today—not as a representative of the Department of Defense—but 
exclusively on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which has made an intensive study of the problems involved 
in the modernizing, the organization and management, of our 
Defense Establishment. The names of the top business executives 
who made this study are shown in appendix A. 

The chamber is a federation of over 3,450 State and local chambers 
of commerce and trade, industrial, and professional associations, 
with an underlying membership of 2,500,000 businessmen, plus more 
than 22,000 direct business members. 

The chamber’s position on defense reorganization can be sum- 
marge as follows: 

. With two exceptions, we support the enactment of H. R. 12541. 
is approving 16 of the President’s 19 legislative ccumiiensioai 


the House bill represents a major step tow: ard providing the frame- 
work for sound, economical, and flexible management of our Defense 


Establishment. 

2. We take exception to two provisions in H. R. 12541 and recom- 
mend amendments: 

(a) To eliminate the requirement that the Secretary of Defense 
exercise his “direction, authority, and control” of the Defense De- 
pany Te through the three departmental Secretaries; and — 

(0) To eliminate the cumbersome procedure for transferring, re 
assigning, consolidating, or abolishing major combatant functioll 
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I made a more detailed statement of the chamber’s position on this 
jssue in a May 14 presentation to the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Copies of that statement are available here today. 

I would like to dwell first on a few general comments and then to 
talk more specifically on those provisions of the bill in which there 
appears to be some disagreement. 

irst, me I make a general comment on the difficult problem of 
effecting orderly and needed change. Of course, I need not tell this 
committee that change is in the natural order and is a law of life both 
for individuals and organizations. The annals of business failures 
and the record of decline of once vigorous and profitable businesses 
is very largely the story of inability or unwillingness to change and 
adjust to changing business conditions or competition. The critical 
problem in business has never been the task of preventing change— 
proper or improper. All of us are creatures of habit; all of us nat- 
urally cling to the tested solution and pattern of the past; all of us 
have difficulty understanding and realizing the need for and the im- 
perative timeliness of change; and all of us understandably resist 
change and continue past habits until the inexorable passage of time 
and circumstances make us realize the inevitability of change. This is 
also true of business organizations as well as of individuals. 

Certainly in business the pressing management problem is rarely, 
if ever, one of being overly concerned to maintain the status quo. On 
the contrary, the most typical problem is, How do you persuade or 
spur people on to make the changes that are long overdue? I am sure 
that most, business executives would tell you that their most pressing 
business problem is not how to keep people standing still, but rather 
how do you get them to make the adjustments and changes that must 
be made in products, in services, in methods, in procedures, in func- 
tions, and in organization which changing conditions and competition 
make inevitable. 

In the light of these established facts, I sincerely hope a special 
effort will be made by this committee to avoid the enactment of a law 
that in any way bolsters or strengthens normal tendencies to maintain 
the status quo and resist needed changes. 

My next general comment deals with the manner of making changes. 
Successful business concerns have as one of their principal identifying 
characteristics the organizational machinery and the corporate atti- 
tude that emphasizes that orderly change is the proper way of life— 
you do it continually, and the more you can do it in a series of smal), 
orderly steps, none of which involve profound changes, the better it 
is. In the competitive world business must do this to survive. Wit- 
hess the great energy and effort expended to come out with new 
models in products, new types of services, new and more effective 
advertising and selling programs, and new and better organizational 
methods and procedures to cope with increasing costs, new products, 
stiffer competition, and so forth. No business organization could pos- 
sibly survive if every time they felt they needed to make a realine- 
ment of functions or a change in methods or a new model or a new 
product, they have to circulate all of their stockholders and obtain 
authority to do so after long and involved discussions and debate. On 
the contrary, I believe you will find that in most management stock- 
holders disputes involving proxy battles, the all-important issue is 
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usually that management has been dead on its feet, and they blissfully 
retained the status quo with their heads in the sand while the world 
and their competitors were changing, and with the result that their 
business was going to pot. 

Congress can make a tremendous contribution to our national ge. 
curity “by rejecting the pressures to stand pat in a period of un. 
precedented changes in weapons and weapons systems and in lieu 
thereof push the Department of Defense into the organizational atti- 
tude that orderly changes is a proper, vital, and continuing process, 

My third general comment relates to what you might call either 

team play or the way of the organization man. At all organizational 
levels in business, it is common practice for one to express his personal 
views and preferences vigorously and forthrightly whenever a cur- 
rent problem is discussed or when an action or decision is required, 
You are then expected after the decision has been made or the action 
taken to support it loyally to the best of your ability or quit. Lam sure 
that almost everyone in business who has been the head of an open 
ing division will tell you that rarely, if ever, do you get everything 
that you ask for in the way of personnel, salary increase, and funds 
that you really feel you should have. But even more rare are the 
times when the operating head of a major subdivision in a large 
company pulls an end run on the top management and goes to the 
members of the board of directors, either individually or as a body, 
I know of no board of directors that in its bylaws either encourages or 
tolerates such a procedure. 

I would also emphasize that no competent executive in business 
would put up with a situation where his subordinates are encouraged 
to bypass him and appeal his day-to-day management decisions. I 
am certain that the immediate and typical reaction of a business 
executive to any such practice would be the forthright statement that 
if such interference or obstacles to the discharge of his responsibilities 
persisted, he could no longer be held responsible for the proper per- 
formance of duties and operations under his control. 

However, please do not misunderstand me. I am not arguing 
against the appropriateness of an audit or of proper rev iew of past 
performance e. From time to time business operations are normally 
subject to inquiry or review by committees of the board of directors 
or by auditors or by public agencies in the case of regulated businesses, 
In such circumstances there never has been and cannot be any ques- 
tion that individuals at all levels of organization can be asked for and 
are expected to give their own opinions and views. 

May I now comment briefly on the claims that the authority sought 
by the President presents a “serious constitutional question.” I am 
sure that most experts on constitutional law would contend that what 
the President considers necessary does not involve a surrender by 
Congress of fundamental constitutional power. 

The President has not requested that Congress give up its power 
to raise and support armies, to provide and maintain a navy, to ap- 
propriate funds for defense for a period not longer than 2 years, or 
to make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. Significantly, no one is raising a constitutional ques 
tion as to whether Congress had the authority to create an Air Force, 
which is not mentioned in the Constitution. Nor is there any contro- 
versy over whether Congress can appropriate money for defense be- 
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yond the 2-year constitutional limitation, as is now being done. Nor 
does anyone question whether the President is Commander in Chief of 
the Air Force. We likewise see nothing in the action of the Presi- 
dent. that could be interpreted as an attempt to evade the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to legislate the organization of our Defense 
Establishment. 

On the other hand, we look upon the issues involved in this bill 
as merely reflecting a sharp difference of opinions as to what kind 
of control Congress should exercise over the Military Establishment. 
The issue is not one of wets Congress should surrender its consti- 
tutional power, but whether Congress is willing to give to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense the degree of flexibility that is 
necessary to manage the Department of Defense effectively and effi- 
ciently in this space age of advanced technology. 

It is imperative that we make certain our defense organization is 
fully responsive to rapidly changing needs and circumstances. And 
it is equally important that the American people be assured that waste- 
ful duplication no longer will continue because of organizational 
deficiencies. 

The inevitable and unacce she able alternative is to gamble as we have 
in the past—but this time against overwhelming odds—that we again 
will have time after hostilities commence to convert on a costly ‘and 
inefficient crash basis to the kind of organization that we have good 
reasons to believe will be necessary. An equally unacceptable alterna- 
tive is to write off as inevitable the $50 billion annual defense budget 
now predicted within 5 years and, ultimately, force ourselves into a 

osition of devoting our energies and resources for defense to the 
point of weakening the economic system upon which we depend for 
our real strength. 


RESTRICTIONS ON ADMINISTRATION 


I would like to discuss now the first of the provisions of this bill 
to which we take exception—the provision requiring the Secretary 
of Defense to manage the Department of Defense by exercising his 
authority, direction, and control through the respective Secretaries 
of the military departments. The national chamber believes retention 
of this provision would : 

(1) Formalize and straitjacket the internal administration of this 

vast and complex Military Establishment ; 

(2) Continue to perpetuate the philosophy of separateness that has 
hampered effective and economical administration; and 

(3) Deny to the Secretary a most important management tool— 
effective control. 

, Formalizing and strait jache ting internal administration 

How necessary is it for Congress to formalize, and by so doing, strait- 
jacket the internal procedures for administering this $40 billion a year 
operation / 

Congress is like a board of directors of any large corporation. Its 
principal interest should be to provide the Secretary of Defense, as a 
board of directors would its president, with the authority and flex- 
ibility needed to carry on a successful and efficient operation. Only 
when this authority and flexibility of management is conferred can 
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Congress and the American people hold the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense accountable for efficiency and economy in adminis- 
tration. 

Organization is a continuing management problem and _ process, 
The Defense Department, like any business organization, should be 
kept flexible to adjust to changing conditions. It needs the incentive 
for self-improvement. It is well known in industry that a major 
cause of business failure is poor management. I realize Congress 
cannot legislate sound management. But I see no need to risk legis- 
lation that would contribute to poor management. Just as industry 
must be prepared to meet the challenge of a new competitor or a better 
product, the Secretary of Defense must have clear authority and 
encouragement to adjust promptly to changing conditions and the 
needs of any threat to our national security. 

2. Perpetuating the philosophy of separateness 

Is it the desire of Congress to perpetuate the philosophy of separate- 
ness that has hampered effective and economical administration of the 
Defense Establishment ? 

When the Senate approved the separately administered provision of 
the National Security Act, the stated intent was to provide for three 
independently administered military departments. A major objective 
of the current defense reorganization effort is to get away from this 
concept to assure every opportunity for unity of purpose and effort, 

Although the House- approved bill would eliminate the separately 
administered provision in existing law, the substitute language is 
equally unacceptable because it legalizes a procedure that would foster 
separateness and disunity among the military departments. In fact, 
the substitute language is even more restrictive than the separately ad- 
ministered provision now in the law because it describes in mandatory 
language how the Secretary of Defense is to exercise his authority, 
direction, and control over the three military departments. There is 
no similar provision in the present law. 

The chamber believes that providing any rigid form of legalized pro- 
cedure for dealing separately with the three military departments will 
continue to hamper sound administration and impede decision making, 
Much has been said about the more than 300 coordinating committees 
established to perform functions which ordinarily could have been 
carried on through normal staff processes. It seems to have been over- 
looked, however, that the major reason for the existence of many of 
these committees is the separate and autonomous nature of the three 
military departments. 

We are not unmindful of legal opinions that have attempted to 
clarify the authority of the Secretary of Defense. But managing 
the Defense Department through legal interpretation is no substitute 
for clear-cut legislative policies and “guidelines. It should be pointed 
out in this connection that this bill would give the Secretary of Defense 
complete authority over research and development, but it is con- 
ceivable that the restrictive language could be interpreted to require 
that he administer this program ‘through the departmental Secretaries 
having administrative responsibility. 
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3. Denying the Secretary management control 

Is it the desire of Congress to deny to the Secretary of Defense a most 
important management tool; namely, effective control, that is neces- 
sary to achieve administrative efficiency ? 

Under the proposed bill and under present law, administration of 
the military departments is subject to the direction, authority and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. But the language requiring that 
the Secretary exercise this responsibility through the departmental 
Secretaries carries the erroneous implication that the management 
function of the Secretary is limited to the issuance of formal policies 
and directives. 

Effective management control of the vast Defense Department 
necessitates actions of many types, though appropriate staff agencies, 
that must vary with the problems involved. It would be a serious 
mistake to require—as H. R. 12541 does—that this control be exercised 
solely through the departmental Secretaries, because the inevitable 
result would be to cloud the authority of the Secretary of Defense in 
utilizing his staff assistants to help him acquit his responsibilities. 

We have made a special effort to determine the real purpose and 
need, if any, for prescribing how the Secretary of Defense should 
function in managing the Defense Establishment. According to the 
House Armed Services Committee Report No. 1765, the language is 
needed “to vest in the military Secretaries the responsibility for the 
functioning of the respective military departments, subject always 
to the direction, authority and control of the Secretary of Defense.” 
If this were the real intent of the provision, its inclusion would not 
be justified because there is no controversy over whether the military 
departments will function under their respective Secretaries. 

ut the real purpose, according to the House Committee report, 
is to prevent his staff assistants—the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense—from exercising direction, authority and control over the three 
military departments. 

Notwithstanding this stated purpose, the House report concedes 
that the Secretary of Defense can delegate his authority to the func- 
tional Assistant Secretaries who can exercise it in the name of the Sec- 
retary. Consequently, the restrictive language would have no effect 
where this is done, provided the authority was exercised formally. 
And this would permit the Secretary to discharge his responsibility 
through his assistants to the extent of exercising direction and au- 
thority. Therefore, the purpose being nebulous, we question the in- 
clusion of language that could provide a basis to question the Secre- 
—" authority. 

As previously pointed out, the management responsibility con- 
ferred under the bill includes control. How can the Assistant Secre- 
taries exercise this vital management responsibility in specified func- 
tional areas without dealing with their opposite numbers in the 
military departments? We do not believe it would be practical—even 
if possible. On the one hand, the House report concedes the need for 
day-to-day dealings with assistants in the military departments, but, 
at the same time, reaches the conclusion that control must in some way 
be formalized and exercised solely through the military Secretaries. 
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This restrictive language is included in that part of the bill which 

rovides for strengthening the direction, authority and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Chamber believes this language would 
greatly weaken, rather than strengthen, his authority. It would mini- 
mize the type of cooperation needed to manage the Department of 
Defense and would bring about the very administrative chaos that 
the committee report says is to be avoided. Therefore, the provision 
should be eliminated. 

During House debate, this issue was described as one reflecting a 
difference ‘e of opinion in the use of language. But it seemed quite ¢ lear 
from the committee report that certain objectives were sought in de- 
scribing the relationship of the Secretary of Defense to the military 
departments. These objectives are: (1) To establish a Department 
of Defense under the Secretary of Defense; (2) to include within 
that Department three separately organized military departments, 

ach to be headed by its own Secretary; and (3) to provide that the 
departments are to function under the aie authority, and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Denfense. 

I would like to point out that there are 2 provisions in section 2 of 
the bill which deal with these 3 objectives. These provisions are: 

To provide a Department of Defense including the three military departments 
of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United States Marine 
Corps), and the Air Force under the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

To provide that each military department shall be separately organized under 
its own Secretary and shall function under the direction, authority, and control 
of the Secretary of Defense, exercise through the respective Secretaries of such 
departments. 

A careful analysis of these 2 provisions would indicate that they 
overlap in 2 respects: (1) Both provide for separate military depart- 
ments, and (2) both provide that they shall be under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. 

I would like to suggest that the duplication in these provisions can 
be eliminated by combining into 1 statement all 5 of the objectives 
sought. The provision would then read as follows: 

To provide a Department of Defense, including the three military depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United States 
Marine Corps), and the Air Force, each to be separately organized, under its own 
Secretary, and function under the direction, authority, and control of the See- 
tary of Defense. 


This change, of course, will require a similar change in section 3 


of the bill. 


TRANSFERRING, REASSIGNING, CONSOLIDATING, OR ABOLISHING MAJOR 
COMBATANT FUNCTIONS 


I would like to discuss now the provision of H. R. 12541 that pre- 
scribes the cumbersome procedure the Secretary of Defense would be 
required to follow in order to transfer, reassign, consolidate, or abolish 
major combatant functions. This is 1 of 2 separate procedures in 
the bill providing for the transfer, reassignment, consolidation, and 
abolishment of functions, the other procedure relating to non- 
combatant functions. 

It is important to analyze carefully exactly what is proposed m 
these two procedures. The first question that comes to mind is what 
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is a “combatant function” and what is a “noncombatant function” ? 
This is extremely important because, as I have pointed out, the bill 
provides a separate procedure for each. 

In disct — “combatant functions” the bill refers to those provi- 
sions of the N Yation: il Security Act which set forth the broad roles 
and missions assignments given to each of the military services. 
These assignments are not changed by the bill, notwithstanding the 
fact that a major objective of defense reorganization is to get away 
from the concept that future wars will be fought separately by land, 
sea, and air forces. And it should be noted that because of the broad 
scope of assigned roles and missions, “combatant functions,” under 
the proposed bill, could include all types of activities, combatant as 
well as support. This was made clear in the House Armed Services 
Committee hearings. Defense Secretary McElroy, on page 6779 of 
the hearings, refers to the single-manager system of procurement and 
supply as being a subject of resistance by the services because of the 
“inviolate nature of the assigned combat functions.” This example 
is cited to point up the controversy that could, and in all probability 
would, arise because the bill does not differentiate between combatant 
and noncombatant functions. 

Another reason for objecting to this provision of the bill is the 
cumbersome procedure that it would require. It provides that any 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who is also the chief of his re- 
spective military service, would have the authority to block the trans- 
fer of a “combatant function’ pending congressional action, Fur- 
thermore, because a combatant function is not defined, this provision 
would give any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the right to sit 
in judgment on What constitutes a “combatant function” and would 
place him in a position to overrule the Secretary of Defense and the 
President as Commander in Chief. To permit a military officer to 
countermand or veto a decision by | the Commander in Chief is incon- 
sistent with the constitutional principle of subordinating military 
authority to civilian authority. 

The “combatant function” issue is difficult to reconcile in the light 
of other provisions of H. R. 12541. For example, the restriction on 
the transfer, and so forth, of combatant functions certainly would not 
apply where combat units are grouped or consolidated under unified 
commands and placed under the direct jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Defense. Nor would the restriction apply in cases where the Secre- 
tary of Defense wanted to transfer or reassign research and develop- 
ment activities because the bill would place complete responsibility for 
that function under the Secretary of Defense. Also, the restriction 
would not apply in any case where the Secretary makes assignments 
for the development and procurement of new weapons because that 
authority is specifically given to him. And finally, the so-called 
McCormack amendment adopted by the House exempts from the 
transfer restriction on combatant functions any supply or service- 
type activities common to two or more military departments. 

Under the circumstances, it will be difficult to administer this pro- 
vision of the bill because it fails to state precisely what “combatant 
functions” can be transferred, reassigned, and so forth, only after 
Congress has indicated it has no objections. 

The relationship between defense appropriations and this legisla- 
tion also merits careful attention. Conceivably, every time the Sec- 
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retary and the President send a budget to Congress that calls for the 
elimination of funds for a particular function, a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could object on the grounds that it constituted, in ef. 
fect, the abolishment of a combatant function and hence would re. 
quire legislative consideration in the form of a possible concurrent 
resolution. The proposed bill does not clarify this point. And yet 
congressional review of expenditures and approval of appropriations 
provide the most effective procedure for exercising congressional con- 
trol over defense operations. We agree with the President that this 
provision should be deleted from the bill, which would make all trans. 
fers, and so forth, of functions conform to one simplified procedure, 

Before concluding my discussion of this aspect of the bill, I wish 
to comment on the provision of section 3 which authorizes the Pregi- 
dent to transfer, reassign, consolidate, and abolish major combatant 
functions whenever he “determines it is necessary because of hostili- 
ties or imminent thereat of hostilities.” A determination under this 
provision could be interpreted as an act provoking a war which only 
Congress can declare. Therefore, it is a dangerous provision. In 
any event, we question the need for such authority in view of the 
broad powers vested in the President as Commander in Chief to deal 
with any national emergency involving the use of our military forces, 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the national chamber: 

1. With two reservations, supports the enactment of H. R. 12541, 

2. Rejects the claim that the proposed amendments to the bill pose 
a “serious constitutional question.” 

3. Believes the fundamental issue is whether Congress is willing 
to give the President and Secretary of Defense the flexibility that is 
necessary to manage the Department of Defense effectively and eff- 
ciently. 

4. Favors deleting from H. R. 12541 the requirement that the See- 
retary of Defense exercise his direction authority and control of the 
Defense Department only through the three departmental Secretaries 
because : 

(a) It would formalize and straitjacket the internal administration 
of the vast and complex Defense Establishment. 

(b) It would perpetuate the philosophy of “separateness” that has 
hampered effective and economical administration. 

(c) It would deny to the Secretary the most important of all man- 
agement tools—effective control. 

5. Favors eliminating the requirement that Congress exercise a 60- 
day veto power over proposals to transfer, reassign, consolidate, or 
abolish major combatant functions because : 

(a) It is inconsistent with other provisions of the bill. 

(b) There is no definition of “combatant” or “noncombatant” fune- 
tions. 

(ec) It would give one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff unpre- 
cedented power to block essential adjustments. 

(d) It would sanction intolerable delays—as much as 8 months— 
curtailing unnecessary overlapping and duplication. 
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(e) It could disrupt the normal and orderly review of Defense ap- 
ropriation requests by the Defense Subcommittees of the House and 
nate Appropriations Committees, 

Thank you very much, sir, 

Chairman Russsiu. Mr. Nelson, one might disagree with your con- 
clusion, but you make a very strong statement in behalf of your 
position. 

I notice that you are a temporary and part-time consultant with the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Have any of your duties had anything to do with the preparation of 
this reorganization proposal ? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeitt. You have not been serving in that field? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. We have a major controvery over the language 
that relates to the three service Secretaries. 

For my part, I have thought that the matter has been magnified all 
out of proportion, by the defendants of the House bill and the pro- 
ponents of change. 

I notice you have placed great stress on the way businesses operate. 
There is no higher power in any organization, whether it be govern- 
ment or business, than to discharge a subordinate who doesn’t function 

roperly and in accordance with orders that are given him, is there, 
eneral ? 

Do you know of any higher authority than that ? 

Mr. Nexson. That is true, but what I was referring to was what 
you might call the organizational climate, and I think the thing that I 
would like to see happen is in this very difficult situation that our 
country faces, in order to keep pace with the development of the Soviet, 
we are straining our resources to provide the kind of national defense 
that we need. 

It seems to me that it is very vital that we close ranks between the 
services, that we have as much direct dealing between appropriate 
echelons as we can. 

It seems to me that the provision in business that is followed is that 
you try to resolve problems at the lowest organizational echelon pos- 
oe and you don’t pass upstairs those things that can be settled down 

ow. 

Unfortunately, the whole framework of the legislation is one that 
tends to cause minor problems to be pushed up until they finally have 
to be settled at a high level, and this is cumbersome and difficult and 
I would think that in that respect, there is room for very substantial 
es 

hairman Russe.t. There may be administratively, but if the Sec- 
retary has the power I don’t see that this matter of verbiage is so im- 
portant. 

It seems to me more depends on decisions than the exercise of 
power. 

Now, do you think that an Assistant Secretary of Defense should 
have the authority to go into one of the service agencies and issue 
orders to a subordinate on matters of major import in that depart- 
ment without notifying the Secretary of that service? 
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Mr. Netson. No. I think the normal procedure that I would 
expect to see followed is that there should be a great amount of direct 
communication between opposite numbers, particularly in the matter 
of informing each other on things, on cooperation, and I would be. 
lieve that, just as in business concerns, there is a tremendous amount 
of business that is transacted on that basis, and then those things 
upon which there is a perfectly proper difference of opinion, those 
things then are sent upstairs to be resolved at a level that is above 
where you have authority. 

It would seem to me that under existing regulations and law this 
is discouraged, and I am afraid it makes for taking rigid positions 
early; that the further up they go on the ladder the more difficult 
they become in getting them resolved. 

Chairman Russe. No one has ever made clear to me yet how this 
Congress can change that. That is administrative detail, and the 
Congress can’t deal with it and has no business trying to deal with it. 
It is within the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Netson. My only comment would be that the statutes very 
properly provide what you might call the organizational atmosphere, 
and the great emphasis on separately administered, I think, tends to 
cause the various departments to have a tendency to deal at arm’s 
length with one another, when, instead, there should be the closest 
possible cooperation. 

Chairman Russet. You greatly stress the analogy between a busi- 
ness and the department of government. I think we are all in favor 
of business methods in government, but I don’t suppose you contend 
that a department of government should be run just like a privately 
held business, do you, Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Netson. Well, I have worked in both, and I must say that 
there is a surprising similarity, both good and bad. 

Chairman Russetu. Did it ever occur to you that the Government 
can affect the rights and liberties of all the people of the United States, 
and a corporation can only affect the property that the stockholders 
have invested their money in? 

Mr. Netson. I realize that, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. They can’t put a man in jail. They can’t take 
anything away from him, except what he has in stock in the corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Netson. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. But, of course, if that argument be carried to 
its conclusion, our forebears were very sadly mistaken when they pro- 
vided for government of divided powers where no one branch would 
have complete powers over all operations of government. 

Mr. Netson. I certainly wouldn’t push the analogy too far. 

Chairman Russeti. I thought perhaps you had impressed your 
views on people in high places, because certainly in selecting some of 
the people to run the department, they had taken this blueprint: 

In a competitive world, business must do this to survive, witness the great 
energy expended to come out with new models in products, new types of sery- 


ices, new and more effective advertising and selling programs, new and better 
organizational methods and procedures to cope with increasing costs, new 


products, stiffer competition, and so forth. 
You have tried to get the last two Secretaries of Defense to fit 
right in that description, haven’t you, General / 
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Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. Now I notice you say that no part of this plan 
involves any surrender by the Congress of fundamental constitutional 

owers. 

We have to consider this as a whole. The President has told us 
that this bill does not include all of the powers that he is seeking. 

The utilization of some of the powers that are requested in this 
bill is still in a rather vague state, but he has told us in the next 
budget, he would recommend provisions affecting the appropriations. 

Do you think that the question of appropriating directly these huge 
sums to the Secretary of Defense could involve a constitutional 
question ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Well, certainly there can be no question as to the role 
of Congress in handling appropriations. 

Again, I would say that the problem here is, How do you present 
the defense budget and how do you propose to request funds? 

I believe you want to do this, No. 1, to give Congress the oppor- 
tunity to exercise the overall controls that they are responsible for, 
but I would hope you could also do this in such a way that could give 
management the flexibility that we need in this changing world. 

I realize that those two things represent some degree where you 
have got to compromise them, but I would hope to the extent that 
the Congress would feel it could, you ought to get a system where, 
No. 1, the Congress still retains its fundamental control over appro- 
priations, but within that framework, you give to the Defense De- 
partment the opportunity to utilize these funds just as efficiently and 
economically as they can, and if necessary, to make some adjustments 
in a rapidly changing situation with the requirement, of course, that 
they always have to come back up here and talk to the people from 
whom they get the funds and justify what they have done. 

Chairman Russetu. I notice here you say that it would sanction 
intolerable delays up to as much as 8 months in curtailing unneces- 
sary overlapping and duplication. 

We have had considerable experience in the Congress over the 
past 25 years with various ideas that were brought forward to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy. 

That is the other half of the curtailing of unnecessary overlapping 
and duplication formula. 

We have time and again passed reorganizational bills granting that 
power. 

You know, of course, as a matter of fact, President Eisenhower 
has had general reorganization power to curtail unnecessary overlap- 
ying and duplication for 6 years now, has he not, under reorganization 
legislation ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Yes, but I would say that there has been that op- 
portunity on the one hand, but on the other side, what seems to me 
to be a difficult thing to overcome is the definite feeling that the 
provisions of the statute that provided for separately administered 
gives to people that want to be difficult and recalcitrant the legal right 


to say, “No, we are not going to go along on certain of these things 
that would make for the elimination of duplication.” 

Chairman Russett. Well, he has the power in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. If he wants to tolerate insubordination of that kind, which 
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is rather incomprehensible to me for a man with military training, 
but if he did and he felt so keenly about the man that he wouldn’t 
fire him, as I would do, he could move the agency that overlapped 
or duplicated, and put it somewhere else. 

Mr. Netson. My comment would be that really in the long run, 
the only way you operate any organization is that you are forced to 
use the power of persuasion to get people to go along, and, human 
nature being what it is, it is difficult enough to get this normally, 

But when you have a provision of law which seems to back up a 
position, I would say that this does increase the number of times 
where you don’t get problems resolved at the lowest level, but you 
get them coming up to where they snowball, and the higher they go 
up, the more difficult they are to be resolved. 

Chairman Russet. That doesn’t deal with this intolerable delay. 
that there is known overlapping and duplication that has existed 
for 6 years which you say could be sanctioned for 8 months. 

Certainly, he has the power, he has had it every day he has been 
in office, to eliminate any overlapping and duplicating of functions 
in the Department of Defense or any other department of govern- 
ment. 

I am intrigued by your argument about the disruption of the normal 
and orderly review of Defense appropriation requests by the subcom- 
mittees of the House and Senate, the Appropriations Committees. 

I have served on that committee for many years and so have 8 or 
4 other members of this committee. 

I would like for you to elaborate on that, if you will, as to just how 
it is going to disrupt the normal and orderly review of defense appro- 
priation requests. 

Mr. Netson. I think my general answer would be something like 
this: It seems to me the most pressing problem that we have in the 
whole defense picture is how to keep pace with the very rapid tech- 
nological changes that are taking place with all our new weapons 
which cost fantastic sums of money. 

I think I recall where some of our newer weapons, which, of course, 
are quite different from the older ones, have increased as much as 
fiftyfold in cost since the end of World War IT. 

f course, they are much more effective weapons. 

And so the tremendous problem is, How do we have adequate 
defense on sort of a long-time basis which appears to be necessary, and 
to be able to do this at a cost that our economy can afford without 
weakening our economy to the point where some day we lose it anyway? 

And it is this necessity of trying to get this problem between what 
any serviceman would honestly feel that he needs and what the country 
can afford. 

We need to get this very, very difficult problem considered just as 
far down organizationally as you can, because the more you are able 
to do that, the more effective your result will be. 

If you leave the military services to where they have the attitude, 
“Well, this is what we need,” with no regard to what it costs, you 
then place at the very top level in the Defenese Department the prob- 
lem of how you reconcile what people say they need and what they 
can afford, and these two can never be equal. 
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The point that was made was if you then cut down on the budget 
requests of one of the services, in effect by so doing, you transfer or 


you restrict a combatant function of that particular service, and pre- 
sumably the chief of it would then have the right to protest before 
the appropriate committee, and you get then this hiatus between 


aie ae actions on the one hand, and the work of the Armed 


rvices Committee, on the other. 

Chairman Russetx. That is an interesting conclusion, although I 
can’t think it is justified, by the terms of this bill. 

Certainly it doesn’t refer to scaling down appropriations for the 
Department of Defense, because in the last analysis, the Congress will 
stil have the authority to pass on those appropriations. 

Mr. Nexson. I might cite as an example, which the staff has pro- 
vided me with, that, if the funds for amphibious tanks were left out 
of the budget, for instance, this might constitute an elimination of a 
combatant function, and thereby raise the question of whether it is 
subject to the restrictive language in the bill. 

Chairman Russe. I think that is very farfetched. I don’t think 
it is contemplated at all. We have had that law for some 11 years. 

I don’t know just what we abolished in that time. Nobody has ever 
raised it in the matter of legislation, much less appropriations. 

Even if it were raised, it wouldn’t disrupt the review by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

It would just mean the witness would have the right—he undoubt- 
edly would be there anyhow—he would have the right to speak his 

iece. 

: Mr. Nexson. I could comment further. 

It seems to me on this right of a Chief to protest, that actually this 
is never the way it would be done. The Chiefs of our military services 
and the Secretaries are sufficiently shrewd that there are far more 
effective ways of going about this. 

But the thing that is really bad about it is it very properly if it is 
interpreted down below that it is the will of the Congress, it creates an 
atmosphere of no compromise, when actually our problem is how do 
we get better team play, not how do we become better individuals that 
refuse to budge from a stated position. 

Chairman Russetu. Dealing with that question, assuming that you 
do not agree that the Congress might wish to retain the power to pass 
on the abolition of any major combatant function that it has created 
by law, do you have any better suggestions you could give us as to 
how we might get an appraisal of whether any function abolished was 
amajor combatant function ? 

Mr. Netson. My general feeling would be that Congress is highly 
effective in their reviewing process where they are constantly review- 
ing the actions and the performance of the Military Establishment, 
and the comments that are made in those hearings, I am certain, have 
a profound effect on the way the Departments try to carry out their 
business. 

I am sure that everyone in the Department of Defense is conscious 
that Congress is their master, and certainly, the investigations that 
are very properly made, are things that will continue. 
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And so it seems to me that Congress has a very effective role and 
a very proper role in pppeniaing what has been done in the past, saying 
what you don’t like about it, telling them that you would like to see 
improvement in this. 

ut the thing that I would hope could be created would be really 
an encouragement on the part of the people in the Defense Establish- 
ment to come up with changes. 

I am sure the many formal contacts that exist are such that I don’t 
think there is the slightest doubt in the world that people would go 
off halfcocked and do things that were rash without consulting the 
proper leaders in Congress, and I would say the more informal that 
you could make this and the more a continuing process that you could 
make this, the better it is. 

What is troublesome is that if you have to have a tremendous effort 
to get substantial legislation changed, it encourages every one to do 
with what they have even though it isn’t very effective and even though 
it is outmoded. 

Chairman Russeiu. Of course, at least some of the Members of 
Congress, not all of them think that the Congress can be trusted to 
take a reasonable attitude on these matters, too, and that if somebody 
submitted their views that some activity was a major combatant 
function and it wasn’t in fact, that the Congress wouldn’t fool with it. 

The transfer would go right on through. That is an ancient con- 
cept, but there was a time when the Congress was trusted with dealing 
with these matters. 

Mr. Netson. I am not saying that Congress wouldn’t be reasonable, 
but I would hope that the action needed be as little cumbersome as 

ssible, and this is the problem, of course when you have to come in 

or formal changes. 

You hesitate to do it until the need for it is long overdue. 

Chairman Russett. Do your objections to the Congress reviewing 
the abolition-of a function still hold if the bill were amended to provide 
that when the Secretary submitted his order under the 30-day pro- 
vision, a committee of the Congress could declare it a major combatant 
concept and bring a resolution disapproving the change? 

Mr. Netson. We are certainly not suggesting the abandonment of 
the 30-day review proposal. 

Chairman Rosset. I understand. 

Mr. Netson. I think all I am trying to say is that actually and 
realistically no one wants to change anything that is highly effective. 

No one wants to change what you have been doing in the past. You 
have got all the normal tendencies to resist change, and I am merely 
saying let’s don’t make this normal tendency, let’s don’t strengthen 
this any more than already exists. 

I would like to see Congress take the attitude of encouraging the 
Military Establishment to come in with changes that are made neces- 
sary by whatever the Soviets are doing or by changes in weapons, and 
that just as simple a procedure for this as we can devise be established. 

I thought that this 30-day review proposal was a somewhat prac- 
tical way of handling this. 

Chairman Russeiy. Of course, you realize that that would put the 
Congress at.a disadvantage. It would have abdicated its legislative 
power to the extent, if it sought to legislate under that, it would take 
two-thirds vote to override a veto. 
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Of course, the President can veto the legislation whereas under the 
other plan, the majority of the Congress could retain the law that they 
had passed. There isa rather substantial difference. 

Of course, the appropriations control that you refer to doesn’t 
function unless the executive branch wants it to function. When we 
undertake to increase, why the executive branch can and does impound 
the funds and not spend them. 

Mr. Netson. Well, it was always my impression that Congress was 
exceedingly effective in making its wishes known and getting action 
so that its wishes were carried out. 

Chairman Russe.u. I would that that were true, but unfortunately, 
it hasn’t been. 

We have appropriated in times past, and we have also besought the 
executive branch to exercise the powers that they had to exercise some 
of the changes. 

You might be interested to know that this committee in this missile 
program insisted that the Department of Defense take some steps to 
coordinate that at the time Mr. Wilson issued his order eliminating 
activities of the Department in that field. 

We don’t like to see money thrown away any more than do the peo- 
ple in the executive branch. 

Are you satisfied with the staff system as provided in the House bill, 
General Nelson ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.ty. You have changed your views somewhat on the 
staff concept ? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. 

Chairman Rvusseti. I thought you had done considerable writing 
in that field and were considered an authority on the more highly 
organized staff concept. 

Mr. Neuson. I wouldn’t say that, if I could comment, and on this 
may I say, I am not sure that this isn’t something you can attribute 
to the chamber. 

I am now speaking of my own personal opinion. I am a strong be- 
liever in orderly and evolutionary change, and while there are some 
objections to the fact that the Joint Chiefs will be carrying a very, 
very heavy burden in terms of still being the military chiefs of their 
respective services, and as a corporate body charged with very, very 
heavy responsibilities, it seems to me that the orderly natural way of 
making the change is that you have them continue in this new assign- 
ment, and then after a period of a year or two, you review the situa- 
tion to see whether this is workable and what other kinds of minor 
improvements could be made on it. 

certainly would not recommend any precipitous change that 
makes for a radical alteration of the way business is done, because this 
is usually disruptive. 

It can only be justified when you have to do it in wartime. A much 
preferable way of doing it is to have a program of normal orderly 
change, and really to have an organizational attitude where you 
expect change to be the normal orderly thing of the day, little by 
little working it out. 

It would seem to me that this is the proper pattern to follow in 
the Defense Establishment. 
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Chairman Russexx. You think then that this is an appropriate 
= in the evolution toward some staff concept such as that ? 

r. Nexson. No; I think it would be quite wrong at this time to 
try to project your thinking too far ahead. 

It seems to me there are great virtues in having someone on the 
Joint Chiefs who is intimately aware of the problems of his particular 
service. 

The disadvantage of it is that you impose on that individual very, 
very heavy burdens and responsibilities, and I would say that the 
way to go about it is to try it, and if this appears to be a problem in 
the future, then take your reading and look at the circumstances and 
see what is indicated. 

Chairman Russexz. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I think you have so fully questioned 
the witness as to have practically surrounded this subject this morn- 


ing. 

Ie has been intensely interesting to follow your questions and his 
replies. 

I would simply observe as you did that this, I think, is an excellent 
statement, and I am very much persuaded by the logic of this state- 
ment. 

I have been favorable to the point of view that the general has ad- 
vocated anyway, but I do think this is as good a statement as I have 
seen put before this committee in connection with any matter of this 
kind since I have been on it. 

I am particularly impressed with your statements about this matter 
of change and the general philosophy that you have outlined both in 
the statement, and since then, concerning that matter. 

You recognize, I think, very properly that people are reluctant, 
Government is reluctant, the Congress is reluctant, to make changes 
that appear to be of a drastic nature. 

But you have emphasized, I think, very well that you have got to 
be ready to do these things in a world that is changing so rapidly all 
around us, and that we should put ourselves in a position through 
this bill, with the improvements that you have suggested in it, in 8 
position to change rapidly where it seems desirable that that be done. 

I am not one who fears the Congress losing any of its authority in 
this matter, so long as we have the control of the appropriations, and 
we certainly are not going to relinquish those. 

I see no danger of the loss of contro] that would be disadvantageous 
to the Congress or to the Government. 

I think, on the other hand, that this bill with the amendments will 
encourage the Secretary of Defense to use the reservoir of power 
which he already has by giving it some sort of a push in the direction 
of exercising the power which the chairman has said and others have 
said may already exist there. 

But what we want to do is to make sure that they recognize that 
the power does exist there so as to urge them, stimulate them, to use 
this power when it seems in the advantage of the common interest to 
do so. 

So I say in conclusion that I think it has been a very interest 
morning, Mr. Chairman, and the general, I think, has contribu 
a lot to our understanding of this bill. 
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I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Ervin. 

Senator Ervin. General, it seems to me that in subsection 5, on 
page 8 of the bill, rather in this subsection of the bill, where it says 
that the several branches of the service shall function under the 
direction of a Secretary of Defense, that that makes the Secretary 
-of Defense the big boss in about as plain language as I have ever 
seen used in proposed legislation. 

Mr. Netson. I hesitate to disagree with the Senator. My point 
has been that instead of having things in legislation that seem to 
encourage—instead of having things that encourage cooperation at 
the lowest level, you have elements of law like “separately adminis- 
tered” which tend to create an unwillingness to adjust at the lower 
level. 

This is the evil of the separately administered provision. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, you advocate throwing the 3 de- 
partments in together and have 1? 

Mr. Netson. Oh, absolutely not. I think there is no question that 
we must operate our Defense Establishment by having the Army and 
oy and the Air Force and the Marine Corps separately organ- 
ized. 

But there is enough in the law that seems to encourage separateness 
and that seems to discourage cross contacts at the lowest possible 
level that you get great bottlenecks because instead of getting things 
resolved as early as possible, you get differences, proper differences 
of view, resolved as late as possible and as high up as possible in the 
organizational echelon, and this, I believe, is what causes the delays 
and the time-consuming processes. 

Senator Ervin. Can you suggest any words that would more clearly 
provide that the Secretary is the boss of the whole thing than the 
statement that says the three departments although separately organ- 
ized shall function under his direction ? 

Mr. Netson. We suggested on page 13 of my testimony what we 
thought might provide a little bit better what you might call organi- 
zational atmosphere, and this is where we said : 

To provide a Department of Defense, including the three military depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, including naval aviation, the United States 
Marine Corps and the Air Force each to be separately organized under its own 
Secretary and function under the direction, authority, and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Senator Ervin. That is exactly what this says in substance with the 
exception of the fact that it says that he shall exercise his direction 
through the Secretaries of the services. 

Mr. Netson. I don’t want to argue over words, but we thought the 
way the present bill had it was that there was a little bit of the 
tendency to say that you deal at arm’s length with one another, and 
somebody low down on the line says, “I can’t talk to my opposite 
number low down on the line.” 

I think all of that should be encouraged rather than to have anything 
in the legislation which would indicate that perhaps this is improper 
procedure. 

Senator Ervin. I share the views expressed by the chairman a min- 
ute ago. I think that this thing has been broken up into a great 
bugaboo when it is really nothing but a strawman. 
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In other words, you want the law changed so that the Secretary of 
Defense could issue an order directly to the Mediterranean Fleet and 
tell them to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope without the Secretary 
of the Navy knowing anything about it. I don’t see how that would 
produce good results but on the contrary would produce chaos. 

Mr. Netson. What I think we are talking about really is the basic 
management principle that insofar as possible you try to resolve prob- 
lems at the lowest organizational level that they can be resolved at, 
and this is what normally occurs. 

There is a great amount of informal contact in a large company. 
You know just what you can get resolved low down. You know what 
things have to go up tothe top. It just seems to me that the provisions 
of law have tended to prevent this type of normal functioning and 
have tended to create bottlenecks by the feeling inspired by maybe an 
improper interpretation of the law that these matters can never meet 
until they have gone up all the way to the top. 

Now this might be an improper interpretation, but it would seem 
to me it would be in the interests of efficiency and economy for the 
bill to be so written that there can be no mistake about this. 

Senator Ervin. If the change was made that you suggest it would 
certainly make it very clear. 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That the Secretary of Defense and those to whom 
he delegated authority would be able to run the three separate branches 
of the services without consulting even with those in those branches. 

Mr. Netson. My answer to that would be it would seem to me that 
the way most organizations work, you show great respect for your 
people that have great operating divisions of the organization, your 
natural inclination is to try to give them what they want. You give 
them great leeway. It would seem to me that the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Marines will always operate in that fashion, 
and that no Secretary of Defense nor any of his assistants would want 
to do anything that they could help doing that they would feel would 
impede the way these great operating agencies work. 

But this is the normal way of going about things. 

Senator Ervry. That is the thing that I cannot understand—the 
insistence on this proposed change, because what this merely says is 
that they shall operate in the normal way rather than in an abnormal 
way. And if it causes trouble by acting in a normal way, then we are 
indeed in a terrible plight. 

Mr. Netson. The answer that I would like to make to that would be 
that there now exists, I am told, in the Defense Department some three 
hundred committees. Now certainly there are great areas in which 
committee work is completely desirable, but normally you would expect 
in an organization that you have normal staff relationships wherever 
you can, and you only use the more formal committee structure to 
handle those things that cannot be handled in a more flexible and easy 
fashion. 

I would guess if they have that many committees, that working by 
the slow cumbersome committee system is the rule where people deal 
with each other at arm’s length instead of what seems to me to be the 
more normal and desirable way of getting together on an informal 
staff relationship basis. 
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Senator Ervin. In those matters I think that under the present lan- 
guage of the law, that the result would be for the Secretary of Defense 
to issue a directive so providing and notify the three Secretaries about 
the provisions of the directive. 

Mr. Nexson. I guess my only reply would be that probably the 
Department of Defense leans over backward to follow the will of 
Congress. 

Senator Ervin. That would be the will of Congress. Congress 
makes him the big boss but says in effect that when he undertakes to 
direct the Navy, that he issues directions through the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Netson. I am sure some of this is a problem of semantics. I 
am sure this is the case. 

Senator Ervin. I have heard a great deal of emphasis on comparing 
the Defense Department to a business. But I think that those who 
use that analogy miss the primary factor. Those who use the analogy, 
that the business is over in the Defense Department, not only the man- 
agers of the business but the stockholders, and they overlook the fact 
that the folks at home, the proxies for the stockholders, are sitting here 
in Congress. 

Mr. Nretson. I won’t press the analogy too far. 

Senator Ervin. I think that is a good analogy provided you realize 
that those who hold the proxies of the stockholders and represent the 
stockholders are in the Congress and not over in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Netson. I amsure this can never be misunderstood. 

Senator Ervin. And I am unable to get this business that when the 
decision is made, when the final decision is made on the legislative pro- 
posal, for example, over in the Defense Department, that everybody 
in the Defense Department including the Secretaries of the three 
services and members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are supposed, there- 
fore, to either maintain silence or to become a mere unthinking echo 
of the decision of the Secretary of Defense, because I think the final 
decision has got to be made over here in the Congress. 

Mr. Netson. I agree. 

Senator Ervin. And that any person, any member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or any Secretary, while he has an obligation to the 
Secretary of Defense, he also has obligations to his country, and that 
if he thinks the quarterback on the team is calling signals to the coach 
disastrous to the team, he at least ought to be able to speak to the coach 
or the captain in the matter. 

Mr. Netson. You wouldn’t suggest, would you, that this right also 
be given to the chiefs of all the technical services within each of the 
departments ? 

Senator Ervin. Well, this law doesn’t quite go that far, but I think 
a man who is of sufficient importance to occupy the position of a Secre- 
tary, a civilian Secretary of one branch of the service and a man who 
has had enough military experience to hold the oflice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Statf would owe a duty to speak to his Congress about it if 
he was dissatisfied with the legislative proposals or the policies of the 
Defense Department. 
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Mr. Netson. The way I tried to cover that in my testimony was to 
say that certainly Congress in its role of reviewing performance in 
its investigation—— 

Senator Ervin. That is in the past tense though. In other words, 
that is after the horse has been taken out of the stable. There is not 
much use to review things or worry about whether the horse is fed 
right after the horse is stolen out of the barn. 

I was under the impression, General, that you had written a book 
— a you advocated a single Chief of Staff and a single General 

tail. 

Mr. Nretson. No. I wrote a book in 1946, which is a long time ago 
and this was principally a history of the War Department u until 
the end of World War II, and I think I had a concluding chap 
“What of the Future.” 

I haven’t read it for a long time so don’t hold me too closely to it. 

Senator Ervin . I just wondered whether you did entertain that view 
at that time and, if so, whether you have changed it? 

Mr. Netson. I was somewhat conscious of the fact that it is difficult 
to get an overall point of view, and at the same time that you have 
very properly a wholly partisan point of view. 

I don’t know how you resolve this. I must say that I wrote most of 
the book when I was doing some graduate work at Harvard and I am 
sure that I thought I knew a great deal more then than I know now. 

Senator Ervin. I believe that somebody asked Dr. Charles Eliot, 
when he was president of Harvard University, why Harvard Uni- 
versity was regarded as such a great repository of learning. He said 
the only explanation he could give was that the freshmen brought 
so much there and the seniors took such a little bit away. 

I don’t think anything he said was of a derogatory nature for a per- 
son who changes his mind; sometimes it indicates that a person is 
wiser today than he was yesterday. 

But I just wondered if you had changed your mind since then. 

Mr. Netson. My present feeling is that I certainly believe as a first 
principle that you want orderly piecemeal change as a continuing 
process in a rapidly changing world. And I certainly feel that in 
the present situation the normal evolutionary change is to continue the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in their present role, realizing full well that you 
have got a problem in the extent of the burden that is being placed 
on their shoulders, and that after they operate under the new struc- 
ture for a period of, say, a year or two, then take another look to 
see how this is doing and then the solution, I would think, would be 
indicated from a résumé of what had happened. 

And I think nothing could be worse than to be doctrinary about 
this. 

Senator Ervin. I thank you, General, and I will say this: Even if 
the Committee decides to take this language here in subsection 5 on 
page 8, I think that the objectives that the administration is seeking 
to obtain could be fulfilled in a much more orderly fashion than if 
we took the administration’s suggestion on that particular point. 

Mr. Netson. I respect your opinion. 

Senator Ervin. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeizi. Anything further, General ? 

Mr. Netson. Nothing, sir. 
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Chairman Russetx. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Richard L. Meiling is our next witness. Dr. Meiling, will you 
proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD L. MEILING, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Memine. Mr. Chairman, I have Dr. Maxwell from our Wash- 
ington office with me. 

{r. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Richard 
L. Meiling. I am chairman of the committee on military medical af- 
fairs and a member of the council on national defense of the American 
Medical Association. 

I am a practicing physician in Columbus, Ohio, and associate dean 
of the College of Medicine of Ohio State University. 

In 1948, I served as medical adviser to the Committee on the Na- 
tional Security Establishment of the first Hoover Commission. Later, 
I served as a member of the Armed Forces Medical Advisory Council 
to the Secretary of Defense; and from 1949 to 1951, was Director of 
Medical Services, Chairman of the Armed Forces Medical Policy 
Council, and the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Medical 
and Health Affairs. 

From 1951 to 1953, I served as a consultant to the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

I first entered the armed services in 1932 and currently hold the 
rank of Brigadier General, United States Air Force Reserve. 

I appear today on behalf of the American Medical Association. 
Our statement concerning the President’s defense reorganization plan 
will be limited to a discussion of the need for retaining the position 
and office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) 
within the Department of Defense. 

H. R. 12541, as passed by the House of Representatives, as well as 
S. 3544, and the President’s reorganization plan, makes no provision 
for retaining this office and position. Actually, the latter creates 
several new positions of Assistant Secretary rank and title while down- 
grading only one; namely, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health 
and Medical) which has perhaps the smallest staff (22) in the Office 
of Secretary of Defense at the present time. 

Our association has demonstrated for more than a century its in- 
terest in assuring that the best available medical services are provided 
for our Armed Forces in time of war and peace. 

Since the enactment of the National Security Act of 1947, the as- 
sociation has been instrumental in presenting, to both the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government, our recommendations con- 
cerning the need for health and medical policy coordination at the 
highest level of our Government. 

In 1948 the first Hoover Commission recommended that, to be effec- 
tive, control over military medical policy should be exercised at the 
level of the Secretary of Defense. 

The first step in this direction was taken in July 1949 by adminis- 
trative action of the Secretary of Defense. In 1953 the Rockefeller 
Committee on the Department of Defense Organization, recognizing 
that stronger medical direction was needed, stated that the position 
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of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) was justified 
and necessary to provide adequate staff assistance in the field of medi- 
cine and health to the Secretary of Defense. : 

Reorganization Plan No. 6, which was prepared as a result of this 
recommendation and which was adopted in 1953, provided for estab- 
lishing this position. In 1955 the Hoover Commission recommended 
still further strengthening of the position of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Health and Medical). 

The revolutionary changes that have taken place in the technique 
and weapons of war have drastically accelerated the scale and tempo 
of military destructiveness. These developments have, at the same 
time, increased the compelling need for a unified medical and health 
policy and program control throughout the administrative and com- 
mand structure of the Defense Establishment. 

Since the establishment in 1949 in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense of a unified policy control of the military medical services, the 
United States Armed Forces have experienced the lowest case fatality 
rate of any period in peace and in war. 

At the same time, the military medical services have maintained 
the highest effective rate while American Armed Forces were serving 
in many disease-ridden areas throughout the world and under some 
of the most hazardous conditions. 

It was the military medical services which established the prece- 
dent for a unified, military supply procurement agency. It was 
through their efforts that the first single supply catalog was set up. 
The Department of Defense blood program for supplying whole 
blood for our overseas command was established during the Korean 
campaign. And is still most effective as related to both our Armed 
Forces and our national health resources. 

Economy and efficiency have been established by joint utilization 
of military medical facilities, military medical logistics, intelligence 
and operation, and patient evacuation and transportation. 

This latter has greatly reduced the logistic needs for overseas 
theaters for patients, hospitals, doctors, and other professional per- 
sonnel while providing stateside medical care for the patients. 

The Department of Defense cooperation in the medical field has 
also proved effective in the field of research, scientific development, 
and in educational and professional programs. 

All this has been under the policy and program control] of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) and his pre- 
decessors in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

During the Korean conflict, this Office directed the coordination 
of medical and health liaison with the forces of the United Nations, 
a program which has been continued with NATO and SEATO forces. 
During this same period, this office established the first governmental 
interagency medical council responsible for the coordination of medi- 
cal efforts on behalf of our wartime and peacetime health and medical 
care missions. 

Time prevents a recital of the long list of joint and unified medical 
programs and facilities which have been established and are effec- 
tively operating throughout the Armed Forces. 

These past 9 years of experience have clearly demonstrated the 
need and effectiveness of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health 
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and Medical) in the formulation of military medical policy and 
programs throughout all echelons, both administrative and military, 
of the Department of Defense. 

At the same time, the incumbent of this position, because of its 
rank, has received the respect of his opposite numbers in the highest 
circles in our own Government, foreign governments, and in the 
professional and scientific organizations. 

It is the considered opinion of the American Medical Association 
that to abolish or downgrade the position of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Health and Medical) would have a most deleterious 
effect at all echelons within the defense organization upon the medical 
and health services of our Armed Forces and upon the morale of 
military personnel. This effect would involve the morale of per- 
sonnel, as well as medical and health policies and programs, at all 
echelons in command levels throughout the defense organization. 

In addition to eliminating a centra] agency within the Department 
of Defense for dealing with military health problems, the abolish- 
ment or downgrading of this office would be reflected in the inter- 
agency health programs within our own Government and in the 
medical and health relationships between our Government and the 
other governments with whom we are allied. The loss of stature and 
prestige in this position will be to some degree reflected in the rela- 
tionship between military and professional groups, which relation- 
ship is today on its highest plane. 

We believe, therefore, that it is in the best mterests of the Armed 
Forces, the military medical and health services, and our country, 
that the position of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical) be maintained in the Department of Defense with a civilian 
physician appointed to this position, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

It is our specific recommendation, therefore, that the bill be 
amended by the addition of this provision : 

One Assistant Secretary shall perform such duties and exercise such power 
as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe in the field of health and medicine. 

May I thank you on behalf of the American Medical Association 
for your attention and assure you of the association’s desire to co- 
operate and assist in every way possible on matters relating to our 
national security, the military medical services, and the provision of 
the best possible health services to the personnel of the Armed Forces. 

Chairman Russeii. Dr. Meiling, you made a very impressive state- 
ment. What reasons have been given for the abolition of this office 
that you say has been so effective ? 

Dr. Metuine. Sir, the only reason that I can find is in the Depart- 

ment of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, House of Representatives 
on page 37. It says: 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 increased the authorized number of Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense from 3 to 9. Acting upon the recommendations of the 
executive branch, the committee has reduced the authorized number to seven. To 
the extent that this action will result in the reduction in the number of per- 
sonnel in the Department and speed the decisionmaking process, it is consiaered 
a salutary beginning to a further progress in this area. 

I could only say, Mr. Chairman, in commenting on that that as I 
understand the proposal, while they do reduce the number from 9 to 
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7, the only position that is actually abolished is that of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Medical and Health) which has the smallest. 
staff and has had in its 9 years of existence some 22, and yet they are 
proposing to create several additional Assistant Secretaries of De- 
rae or to give rank and title to other positions in the Department of 
Defense. 

Chairman Russe.u. Of course, the magic words every time one of 
these bills is brought up here are “efficiency” and “economy.” They 
never fail to sell the Sepaeees on that. They bring up a banner 
emblazoned with “efficiency” and “economy” and some people don’t 
look any further than that. They don’t see how big an army or how 
small an army is following the banner, or what it 1s going to cost. 

From what you say, this office has probably been responsible for a 
little efficiency and economy in the work it has done. 

Dr. Mere. It is certainly my sincere opinion that it has been, 
and I believe that it is borne out by the record. As the consolidation 
and unified use of facilities, of publications, of all types of programs 
within the Department of Defense affect not only the health of the 
personnel of the Armed Forces but in turn by economy have effected 
the health of our entire country and its people. 

Chairman Russett. Do you know whether there have been any 
steps taken toward standardizing the procedures of the health services 
of the several departments ? 

Dr. Meminea. Yes, sir, they have standardized nomenclature, they 
have standardized their supply procedures and supply procurement. 
They have standardized their publications. I think one of the great- 
est standardization efforts that has been accomplished over the years 
has been the standardization of the type and construction of military 
hospitals throughout this country as well as in some of our overseas 
bases. 

We have standardization of such things as the Armed Forces Pa- 
thology Institute, which serves not only the Armed Forces but the 
other medical agencies of the United States Government, and collab- 
orates and cooperates with international organizations. 

Chairman Russeiit. What steps have been taken in the joint utili- 
zation of the medical facilities ? 

Dr. Metra. I think the latest statistics on that will show that 
a pecaren 10 percent of the total patient load is what we would 

I} joint utilization load in military hospitals. 

In other words, Navy patients in Air Force hospitals, Air Force 
peivants in sop hospitals, Army patients in Navy or Air Force 

ospitals throughout the world wherever we have military instal- 
lations. 

Chairman Russet. You didn’t stress in this statement the respon- 
sibility toward civilian personnel and their dependents in overseas 
stations, did you, Dr. Meiling? 

Dr. Meitrnc. No, sir, I did not mention that. I think the record 
will show that this is a combined operation. 

For example, in the European-Mediterranean theater, where there 
are many civilian patients and dependents, it is the responsibility of 
the Department of Defense that they be flown to the bigger hospitals 
in Germany and in England, so that this is a combined operation for 
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= personnel of the Armed Forces and all dependents of the Armed 
orces. 

Chairman Rvussexw. It might be interesting to know. I under- 
stand that even some of the people in the Department of State who. 
have been overseas for many years, prior to the time we had any 
Armed Forces there, are now utilizing the medical facilities of the 
Armed Forces overseas. 

Dr. Metre. I think that is an act of Congress, sir, that the 
members of the Foreign Service and their dependents are entitled to 
medical care in Armed Forces installations throughout the world. 

Chairman Russett. We thank you very much for your testimony, 
Dr. Meiling. 

If there are no further questions we will excuse you. 

Dr. Meine. Thank you very kindly, Senator. 

Chairman Russety. The American Legion had requested the op- 

ortunity to appear this morning but the Chair is in receipt of a 
etter from the director of the legislative commission for the Tiel 


asking that copies of a statement by Mr. George N. Craig, a past 
national commander of the American Legion, be inserted in the rec- 
ord in lieu of a personal appearance. 
Without objection, his statement will appear in the record at this 
oint. 
(The letter from the American Legion is as follows:) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: Referring to the hearings now being held by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on H. R._12541, a bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for the reorganization of the Department of Defense, I 
enclose several copies of a statement by Mr. George N. Craig, a past national 
commander of the American Legion. 

While Mr. Craig is not asking for the privilege of a personal appearance 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, he would be grateful indeed if 
his statement could be considered by you and the other members of the com- 
mittee during your deliberations on this bill. 

In addition, may I respectfully request that this letter and Mr. Craig’s 
statement be incorporated in the record of the hearings, if there be no objection 
to same. 

Thanking you for your always fine cooperation, and with kindest personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 
Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 


(The statement of Mr. Craig is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE N. CrAIG, PAST NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, more than 2 months ago in 
Washington, D. C., the national security commission of the American Legion 
met to study the manifold problems of national defense. From these meetings 
came a report and resolution setting forth the position of the American Legion 
on those defense programs and policies which we deem vital to the security 
of the Nation, the protection of the lives and property of our citizens, the 
perpetuation of our liberties and the preservation of our way of life. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted; first by the national 
security commission on April 11, and by the national executive committee on 
April 30, 1958, making it the official position of the American Legion. 
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“RESOLUTION NO, 44. ENDORSE THE PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZATION PLAN FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


“Whereas there has been presented to the Congress of the United States, a 
plan known ‘as ‘the President’s plan for the reorganization of the Defense 
Department’; and 

“Whereas there are innumerable committees, commissions, and lines of com- 
mand in the Defense Department; and 

“Whereas we have the utmost confidence in the expert leadership of the 
President of the United States in affairs of national defense and believe that 
he has the best advice and sources of information available in our country; and 

“Whereas the present times demand speedy, firm, direct, unambiguous lines 
of control in our Defense Department ; ‘and 

“Whereas the American Legion in national convention assembled in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on September 16, 1957, reaffirmed its support of the principle of 
unification and control of the Armed Forces: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the national executive committee of the American Legion, 
assembled in Indianapolis, Ind., April 30-May 2, 1958, hereby recommend the 
American Legion endorse the President’s plan for the reorganization of the 
Defense Department and use its best efforts to cause its enactment into law 
and request the national commander to give this major priority.” 

Throughout its 40-year history, the American Legion has been one of the prin- 
cipal advocates of modernization in the organization and composition of our 
military forces when circumstances and conditions dictated. We supported 
the 1947 National Security Act because we believed a reorganization of our 
military forces was then required. 

We believe that the changes made in the National Security Act in 1949 and 
1953 were necessary and that those now proposed in the reorganization of 1958 
are needed to keep America’s military strength in step with the demands of 
national survival. 

There is costly duplication in roles and missions, in facilities, in weapons 
development, in logistic activities, and, for that matter, in practically every 
area where the military functions. I feel very strongly that the authority to 
consolidate a greater share of research and development activities in the Office 
of the Director of Research and Engineering is long overdue. Furthermore, 
it would appear both prudent and wise to consolidate eventually the majority 
of research and development operations in this Office, to reduce costly repetition 
of effort in vital fields. 

Unified commands are not new—they were employed and proved their value in 
World WarlII. However, the reinforcement of the unified commander's authority 
under the Secretary of Defense should create even greater cohesion, strength, 
and flexibility than existed in World War II. 

The key to more defense for less money seems to be contained in part of the 
reorganization plan, which provides that: 

“The Secretary of Defense shall take appropriate steps (including the trans- 
fer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation of functions) to provide in the 
Department of Defense for more effective, efficient, and economical administra- 
tion and operations, and to eliminate duplication.” 

Finally, we endorse the plan to free the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their principal 
mission as strategic advisers to the Secretary of Defense which would be 
accomplished by (1) authorizing them to delegate to their Vice Chiefs of Staff 
many of their responsibilities as military heads of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; (2) by transferring responsibility for strategic planning from the services 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and, (3) by placing the Joint Staff under the 
Chairman’s direction. 

The American Legion takes its position in this matter after considered thought 
and deliberation. 

Within its membership there is more military experience than in any other 
non-Government group that ever existed in any other nation at any time. Its 
purpose for existence is only to attempt to render public service. It has not 
now, nor has it ever had, a single selfish motive. 

The American Legion has in the past deplored the complicated morass of 
conflicting and intermingled authorities of command, strategic advice, logistics, 
and the multitude of other factors that are necessary to direct a rapidly respond- 
ing fighting force. No aspersions are cast as to why this cumbersome, awkward, 
and inadequate system now exists. Means of command and military adminis- 
tration have throughout history been made inadequate by the advance of scien- 
tific and military knowledge. It changed radically between World War I 
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and World War II. It again changed in the short interim between World 
War II and Korea and now it again changes with the rapid advance of science 
in the field of ballistics and their proper implementation, and it will change 
again as our scientific knowledge increases and as we continue to discover by 
investigation fields heretofore to man unknown. If we are to survive in a 
military situation and to render ourselves at all times capable to destroy our 
enemy with the greatest dispatch and precision, command must conform to the 
advance of science. We find ourselves today in a situation where science has 
gone forward and the implementation of command has not. We, therefore, 
strenuously urge that all branch loyalties be cast aside, that all prejudices 
born of long years of military experience be submerged to the common cause 
of unifying the command function for the proper implementation of all services 
in carrying out their maximum potential in the achievement of their roles and 
missions. 

The President’s plan patently goes far in this direction. By the most simple 
academic comparison it points out glaringly the frailties and the inadequaeies of 
the present system. While no plan is perfect, and no one can look far enough 
into the future to determine what other advancements will be made, we must at 
least ready ourselves to conform to our present knowledge and foreseeable 
scientific achievements. 

The American Legion is not new, nor is it inexperienced in the processes of 
national legislation, and we know that in the consideration of all proposed 
legislation the inquiries and interests must finally be boiled down to the final 
denominator that resolves into “recommended legislation”. 

We respectfully request that the Senate Armed Services Committee amend the 
bill H. R. 12541, which passed the House on June 12, 1958, in the following 
respects : 

(a) Section 2. On page 2, lines 11 and 12, eliminate the words: “exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of such Departments”. 

(b) Section 3. “(c) (1). On page 3, line 11, omit the words: “other than 
major combatant functions”. 

(c) Section 3. “(3). On page 4, eliminate completely lines 7 to 25 both in- 
clusive, and on page 5 eliminate lines 1 to 3, both inclusive. 

(ad) Section 3. “(5). On page 5, lines 17 and 18, omit the words: “exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of such Departments”. 

(e) Section 3. “(6). On page 5, eliminate lines 19 to 25 both inclusive, and 
on page 6, eliminate lines 1 to 18, both inclusive. 

We feel if the Senate Armed Services Committee were to approve the above- 
mentioned amendments to the bill H. R. 12541 it would go a long way toward 
accomplishing the objectives sought to be attained by the President in his desire 
to effect a reorganization of the Department of Defense. 

I desire to point out that any rewriting of the President’s proposal without 
giving weight to the overwhelming preponderance of evidence submitted to the 
House Committee and without the close advice and attention of military ex- 
perts and scientists could render irreparable harm to the present and future 
security of our country. 

The American Legion has followed closely the evidence of each witness who 
appeared before the House Armed Services Committee and we submit to you. 
Mr. Chairman, and to the members of the committee that it weighed most 
heavily in favor of the plan presented by the President. Those presently and 
in the past who have been charged with the greatest military responsibility 
have, without exception, endorsed the plan of the President as being proper. 
feasible and most nearly constructed program to clear away the debris, the in- 
consistencies and the inadequacies of the present command function of our 
Armed Forces. 

The granting of added authority to the Secretary of Defense and the clarifica- 
tion of other powers that are already his, cause me much less alarm than the 
prospect that by failing to sanction changes now, we may indeed render our 
Nation less able to deter or to fend off attack. 

Therefore, on behalf of the American Legion, I respectfully request the com- 
mittee to approve the foregoing proposed amendments to the bill H. R. 12541 and 
to favorably report the bill, as amended. 


Chairman Russetut. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o'clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:20 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Friday, June 27, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1958 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Kefauver, Stennis, Syming- 
ton, Saltonstall, and Barrett. 

Also present: Harry J. Wingate, chief clerk; William H. Darden, 
K. E. BeLieu, and Herbert S. Atkinson of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russe.u. Our first witness this morning is the Honorable 
Milward L. Simpson, Governor of the State of Wyoming. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeti. Yes, Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. It is a great honor and pleasure for me to present 
the Governor of our State to you and to the other members of the 
committee. 

Governor Simpson is very interested in this problem of the National 
Guard, not only from the standpoint of our State, but from the stand- 
point of the country; and I deem it a great pleasure that he is here 
ns all of the governors interested in the National 

uard. 

Along with him also is an old friend of mine, Gen. R. L.. Esmay, the 
adjutant general of our State. 

He is going to sit with the Governor, with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, and both of them can answer any questions that the com- 
mittee may desire to ask them. 

Chairman Russexiyi. We are glad to have a distinguished member of 
this committee present the Governor to us. 

I understand that he is also a long-time friend and acquaintance 
of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Senator Satronsratu. Mr. Chairman, that is correct. I shall listen 
with a great deal of interest to the Governor’s testimony, and with 
some trepidation that I told you before, when we were greeting him. 
I may say he also attended Harvard for some time. 

Chairman Russetu. Governor, the committee is fair. We will not 
oe that against you. We are delighted to have you here with us 

ay. 

You may proceed with your statement. 

241 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON, GOVERNOR OF 
WYOMING, REPRESENTING SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
GUARD, UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY GEN. R. L. ESMAY, ADJUTANT GENERAL OF WYOMING 


Governor Simpson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Iam a graduate of Harvard, but I didn’t 
turn left. I can’t help but remember, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will indulge me in a story about Harvard, I think that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would want to know it. 

It probably should be off the record, but on the record is all right. 

I have in mind the itinerant preacher who was up in New Hampshire 
where I knew Senator Saltonstall, and he was going about in this 
new place and as he came around the corner, around the brow of a hill, 
he came upon an old dilapidated farmhouse and a dilapidated gate 
swinging on the hinges and a girl swinging on it, too. 

The minister rode up and said, “I'd like to speak to your father.” 

She said, “You can’t, he is in the penitentiary.” 

He said, “Well could I speak to your mother?” 

“You can’t speak to mom, either. She’s got a bat in the belfry and 
she’s in the nut house.” 

He said, “That is most distressing. I would like to speak to your 
brother.” 

“He’s at Harvard.” 

The minister said, “That is most interesting. What is he studying at 
Harvard ¢” 

She said, “He ain’t studying nothing. They are studying him.” 
{ Laughter. | 

I am exeeedingly honored and privileged to appear before this dis- 
tinguished committee during its consideration of H. R. 12541, a bill 
to promote the national defense by providing for reorganization of 
the Department of Defense and for other purposes. 

I am mindful of the many years of cumulative experience in matters 
pertaining to national security represented by you gentlemen. More- 
over, I am aware that at least one of your number has held high ap- 
pointive office in the Department of Palean 

This knowledge is a source of great comfort to me and to the mil- 
lions of our citizens who must rely upon their representatives in Con- 
gress to exercise objective and judicious judgment in matters affecting 
the common defense. 

As the governor and the elected representative of the people of my 
jurisdiction, I, too, am concerned with matters affecting national de- 
fense, as are all of the chief executives of the sovereign States of this 
great Union. This concern stems from many sources, but principally 
from our positions as commanders in chief of the National Guard of 
our States, in which capacity we are responsible for the security and 
public order of our geographical areas. 

I am certain that it is unnecessary to acquaint this body with the 
need of the States for a National Guard or even to chronicle the out- 
standing service which the National Guard has rendered and is render- 
ing to the States and the Nation in both peace and war. 

The guard, collectively, and as individual guardsmen, has in the 
past been an integral part of the history of our country and I, for one, 
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am thoroughly convinced that the National Guard will continue to 
demonstrate its effectiveness as an instrument of both Federal and 
State Governments in the foreseeable future and nuclear age. 

I, too, have some rather revealing and pertinent history which pro- 
vides some rather important background to my appearance here today : 
One, a letter from the President of the United States, our Commander 
in Chief, which I read to the National Guard Association in 1956, 
at Spokane, and a letter that I directed to Secretary Brucker on April 
4, 1958, prior to the governors conference at Bal Harbour. 

You gentlemen are seriously concerned with a proposed reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Defense in order to make more effective 
and efficient the administration and operation of the Active Armed 
Forces of the United States. An integral part, parcel, and measure 
of the effectiveness of those Armed Forces is the organization, 
strength, training, equipment, and morale of the Reserve Forces which 
lend depth to the Active Forces in time of emergency or war. 

I might here inject this as an example. In the Korean conflict the 
300th Field Artillery Battery of Wyoming kept the wing of the Regu- 
lar Army from crumbling in that conflict and saved the day and the 
entire group was decorated by the President of the United States 
and we are quite proud of that in Wyoming. 

I speak principally of the National Guard which is the largest, 
organized, trained, and equipped Reserve Force available to the 
Nation and which, by law, is integrated into the first line of defense 
of our country. 

Over the past several years, there have been many attempts to 
downgrade and reduce the effectiveness of the National Guard. De- 
spite the great amount of public lip service paid to the guard system, 
those of us in the States concerned with the day-to-day administration 
and operation of the National Guard can easily discern a definite 
trend on the part of the Pentagon to reduce and destroy this great 
organization. 

Moreover, this trend has not been directed solely and exclusively 
at the National Guard, but has also been experienced by the National 
Guard Bureau, that agency established by the Congress in the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Air Force for the express purposes of dealing 
with the States and Territories on matters pertaining to the National 
Guard. 

The Bureau has been engaged in a running fight for its very ex- 
istence. Indeed, it is certain that if the Pentagon were given a free 
hand in this respect the National Guard Bureau would long ago have 
passed from the picture, and the National Guard, without a voice 
of its own in the Federal councils, would have joined it in oblivion 
soon thereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, the States and Territories are proud of the National 
Guard. They are proud of its history, its demonstrated abilities, and 
of its existence. 

Every man in the National Guard is a volunteer. Not only has 
he volunteered to fight for the United States in time of emergency 
or war, but he has volunteered over and above that obligation to an- 
swer the needs of his State, his locality, his home, in peace or war, 
in the event his services are required. Moreover, he willingly gives 
up many long hours and days of his time which he might otherwise 
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use in a leisurely fashion, to prepare himself in the arts of war to 
perform for his country to the best of his ability when called upon 
to do so. 

I just came from the National Guard encampment at Guernsey, 
Wyo., where some 1,500 troops did a magnificent job and splendid 
training and of the 37 who took the officer training school, the casualt 
there was less than 5 percent when the overall national casualty is 
something between 40 and 60, so you see the devotion of the boys 
there toward the guard in all respects. 

We believe that this guardsman, this volunteer citizen-soldier and 
citizen-airman, is entitled to all of the support and assistance that 
the State and Federal Governments can render to him in the perform- 
ance of a job which the vast majority of young men of this Nation 
either do not perform, or at best, perform under compulsion. 

These men, gentlemen, are most assuredly not draft dodgers. 

You may wonder where all of this fits into a bill which proposes 
to grant vast powers to the Secretary of Defense to reorganize the 
Department of Defense, 

Not so strangely, those secretarial powers could play an important 
part in respect to the National Guard, but particularly in respect. to 
the National Guard Bureau and the Chief of that Bureau. 

Under H. R. 12541, the Secretary of Defense could have the au- 
thority to abolish, consolidate, transfer, or reassign the functions of 
the National Guard Bureau or its Chief. 

Such a course of action, yes, even the possibility of such action, or 
the granting of authority to the Secretary of Defense which would 
permit such action, I oppose without equivocation. 

In my opposition, I am joined by the governor of every State and 
‘Territory who attended the 50th meeting of the United States Con- 
ference of Governors in May of this year in Bal Harbour, Fla. 

At that meeting, the chief executives of the States and Territories, 
aware of the difficulties experienced by the National Guard Bureau 
in the discharge of its mission, and likewise aware of the authority 
in H. R. 12541, which might be used to destroy the National Guard 
Bureau or its Chief, unanimously adopted this resolution. 


A RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO THE PRESERVATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Whereas, the National Guard Bureau of the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force was established by the Congress for the express purpose of enabling 
the States and Territories to deal therewith on matters pertaining to the Na- 
tional Guard and to provide a channel of communication between departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government and the States and Territories on such 
matters ; and 

Whereas in recent years there has been an evident trend within the Depart- 
ment of Defense to downgrade and bypass the National Guard Bureau thereby 
reducing its effectiveness in presenting State and Territory viewpoint on Na- 
tional Guard matters ; and 

Whereas the proposed plan to reorganize the Department of Defense grants 
to the Secretary of Defense vastly increased powers which could be used to 
eliminate the National Guard Bureau and the Chief thereof: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the conference of governors assembled in the city of Bal Harbour, 
Fla., May 18-21, 1958, That the Congress amend the proposed Department of 
Defense reorganization plan so that the National Guard Bureau and its Chief 
may not be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated with any other 
bureau or agency and shall remain the Bureau through which the departments 
must deal with the several States and Territories on matters affecting or per- 
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taining to the National Guard and provide further that the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau sha)) function directly with the Chief of Staff, Army, and 


Chief of Staff, Air Force, and be the principal adviser thereto on all matters 
pertaining to the National Guard ; be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of this conference transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Congress of the United States, the chairmen of the Armed Services 


Committees of the Congress, and the Secretary of Defense. 


Officials of the Department of Defense have denied any intent on 
their part to use the authority granted in the Department of Defense 
reorganization bill against the National Guard, the National Guard 
Bureau, or the Chief of that Bureau. 

The Armed Services Committee of the House categorically stated 
in Report No, 1765, to accompany H. R. 12541, that they intended 
no change in the current organization and functions of the National 
Guard Bureau or its Chief. 

While the language of the report is comforting, it is not the law. 
In view thereof, the occasion and legislative instrument before this 
committee appear most propitious for incorporating certain amend- 
ments which would implement the terms of the governors’ conference 
resolution and to which Defense officials could have no possible 
objection. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I have attached to my statement two 
amendments which would accomplish the results sought by the subject 
resolution and which I strongly and sincerely urge this committee 
to adopt as a part of H. R. 12541. 

(The amendments referred to are as follows :) 


Section 3015 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by redesignating sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) to be subsections (b), (c), and (d), respectively, and 
by inserting a new subsection (a) to read as follows: 

“(a) There is a National Guard Bureau which is a joint Bureau of the De- 
partment of the Army and the Department of the Air Force. The National 
Guard Bureau is the channel of communication between the departments con- 
cerned and the several States, Territories, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico on all matters pertaining to the National Guard, the Army National Guard 
of the United States, and the Air National Guard of the United States. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the National Guard Bureau, the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, and the duties and functions of each may not be 
transferred, reassigned or abolished, or consolidated with any other bureau, 
agency or office.” 

Subsection (c) of section 264 of title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary concerned shall designate a general or flag officer of each 
armed force under his jurisdiction to be directly responsible for Army Reserve 
affairs to the Chief of Staff of the Army, for Naval Reserve affairs to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, for Air Force Reserve affairs to the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, for Marine Corps Reserve affairs to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, and for Coast Guard Reserve affairs to the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, as the case may be. The Chief of the National Guard Bureau is directly 
responsible and the principal adviser to the Chief of Staff of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, as the case may be, on all matters pertaining to 
the National Guard.” 


Mr. Chairman, the governors of the States and Territories view 
with great alarm the Pentagon policies affecting the National Guard 
and the National Guard Bureau. 

For this reason, the Honorable LeRoy Collins, Governor of the 
State of Florida, and recently elected chairman of the United States 
Conference of Governors, has seen fit to appoint a special committee 
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of four governors to consider and act upon matters affecting the 
National Guard. 

I have the honor to be a member of, and have been designated to rep- 
resent, that group. Such action is ample evidence of the seriousness 
with which we view the Pentagon trend. 

I, therefore, speak for all of the governors of the States and Terri- 
tories on this particular National Guard matter. 

I am deeply appreciative to each of you for this opportunity to 
express the views of State and Territory chief executives and for the 
courtesies which you have here extended to me. 

Chairman Russett. Governor, the members of this committee have 
displayed an awareness as to the importance of the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserve for a number of years. 

We are familiar with some of the trends that you and your fellow 
executives of the States view with concern. 

Are you familiar with the provisions of this bill that provide that 
before a major combatant function can be abolished or transferred 
or reassigned, that the Congress would have an opportunity to prevent 
it by a concurrent resolution ? 

Goveener Simpson. Yes; I am familiar with it. In the light of 
past experience we have considerable trepidation about the carrying 
out of the provision. 

Chairman Russetx. Of course, under the language in the House 
bill, if one of the Joint Chiefs of the Regular Establishment regarded 
some of the functions of the National Guard Bureau as a major com- 
batant function, it would not be referred to the Congress under that 
provision of law. 

Therefore the guard would be left, as they sometimes say, to the 
tender mercies of the Regulars. 

Governor Simpson. For the last 31% years, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been working with this problem anticipating always its culminating 
in the federalization of the guard and we are fearful as you well 
know, as you so aptly said. 

In 1956 I sought a statement from our Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States, and got that statement and read it 
in a speech that I made before the National Guard Association at 
Spokane. 

In that, the President himself at that time assured me that he was 
mindful of the great service the guard has rendered in fire, in famine, 
in flood, in all those things in our respective States. 

Out in Wyoming where we have some 350,000 people, the 8th 
largest State in the Union, we have to put sheep and hay together, 
cattle and hay together, oftentimes people and food together. 

It is the guard, always the guard, with the result that we have an 
esprit de corps built up in that splendid organization that is second 
to none in the country. 

Our recruiting shows it and our camps show it, and those people 
are part-time employees and sometimes full-time employees, but that 
is a matter of cutback, which is collateral to this issue, I know, but by 
the same token, it is a constant fight. 

We can’t depend upon—the governors are never consulted by the 
Pentagon with respect to this great thing, not once. Never once, is 
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a governor consulted by the commander in chief of his guard in his 
own State. 

And it is with price that we command those boys. 

Chairman Russe.t. You suggest two amendments, I believe. 

Governor Simpson. I do have them. 

Chairman Russety. We will have those printed in the record. 

Governor Srupson. They are attached to the report and I didn’t 
read them for the sake of brevity and I would like to have them 
inserted in the record also if it can be done. 

Chairman Russetu. You referred to the views of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States respecting the guard. 

This committee has had presented to it the argument that the Presi- 
dent is not only a great President, but a great military leader and that 
we ought to be willing to trust him w ith these powers, but unfortu- 
nately, this is a permanent law and the present President of the 
United States can’t serve indefinitely. 

As I analyze your statement, you are somew hat presenting the views 

of Jefferson, if I may be permitted to paraphrase him, when .he said, 
“in questions of power, let nothing be said of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischiefs by the chains of law.’ 

You want it spelled out in law that these functions cannot be 
abolished. 

You want the Congress to retain sole jurisdiction of whether or 
not the National Guard Bureau and its functions shall remain in 
the law. 

Governor Stmpson. Mr. Chairman, I, too, have great admiration for 
the Commander in Chief. 

I have for every Commander in Chief. I have great pride in our 
country and in our Presidents. 

I feel, however, that the combined talents of men the caliber of 
General Esmay, the second oldest adjutant general in point of service 
in the United States and the other adjutants general who have served 
in the Armed Forces abroad, who have fought for their country in 
other countries and have guided the destinies of the guard, I would 
rather trust the adjutants general with respect to matters pertaining 
to the guard, than anyone in the Pentagon or in the White House for 
that matter, be it Generals of the Army or not. 

Maybe the chairman might wish to hear the very brief letter that 
I procured when I had some misgiving about the attempted cutback 
of the guard which the President sent and which is part of the record 
of the National Guard Association now. 

I would read it. 

Chairman Russety. If you desire to read it we will be glad to have 
you do so, Governor. 

Governor Stmpson. I have a copy of the letter here. It was dated 
October 1956: 


DEAR GOVERNOR SIMPSON: Please extend my warmest greetings and best wishes 
to my old friends and comrades in arms assembled for the 78th general conven- 
tion of the National Guard Association in the United States and read them this 
personal message. 

Your splendid service in the wars of the Republic is recorded history. 

I have keenest memories of the valor and devotion of the National Guard 
division and other units that fought under my command in Europe and Africa 
and from Normandy to the Elbe. 
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The dual status of the National Guard whereby it serves the States in times 
of peace and the Republic in times of national emergency, exemplifies that sound 
traditional relationship between the States and the Federal Government, unique 
with our governmental system. 

This historic concept should be ever strengthened and never weakened. 

As Commander in Chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration that now 
and in the future, we must maintain and assure the strength and organization 
of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of this Nation 
to the end that your organization shall be ready to discharge their historic role 
at the very outset of any national emergency. 

That was signed by the President. ; 

Chairman Russett. Do you wish to confirm that viewpoint by 
spelling out in the law the integrity of the guard service? 

Governor Simpson. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Governor, the only question I would ask is 
this: I may follow it up with 1 or 2 questions. What you want 
to do is to establish by law a National Guard Bureau, and, secondly, 
to establish the fact that the Chief of that National Guard Bureau is 
directly responsible to, and the principal adviser of, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, on all matters 
relating to the National Guard. 

That is what you want to do? 

Governor Stmpson. Yes, Senator Saltonstall. The governors be- 
lieve in government by law, not by delegation of power that would tend 
to destroy it. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Of course, under the present law, the Presi- 
dent appoints the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, and presuma- 
bly he is the adviser to the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

I was looking at the law, just as a technical matter, which I won’t 
bother you with, but perhaps some of your advisers. 

You bring the National Guard into the section that has to do with 
the Reserve forces. I just query whether you want to do that, because 
the present section 264 says: 


This subsection shall not affect the functions of the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau. 


If you bring him in there, I am just querying whether you limit what 
he now has to do rather than to make certain of his present functions. 

I don’t ask you that question. That is a technical question, but I 
would like to bring it out. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to ask. I assume that the 
National Guard Bureau is in the present law somewhere, or at least is 
interpreted to be in the present law, because the President appoints a 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau. If this isso, the first amendment 
might not be needed as its only purpose is to put in the law the fact 
that there is a National Guard Bureau. 

Governor Simpson. May I say to the Senator from Masaschusetts 
that the two amendments I propose, Senator, have to do with that 
phase that you just queried me on, and it was for that reason, to leave 
it not to any conjecture but to make it specific and point it out in the 
law. 

Senator Satronstaty. And that is your point in coming to see us 
this morning ? 

Governor Stmpson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Sauronstau. Not as to the size of the National Guard or 
any of its other problems, but simply to those two points? _ 

Governor Srumpson. I have already taken sharp issue with Secretary 
Brucker, and evidently convinced him, because in a speech in your 
hometown of Boston on May 18 he admitted that the foot soldier 
should not be cut back, that brush fires would be the thing of the future, 
and that we would need the foot troops to quell them, and the Na- 
tional Guard, I am sure, he included in that. 

I have the letter to Secretary Brucker which deals with that col- 
lateral issue of the cutting back of the guard, and it is available if the 
committee would want it. 

By the same token, General Taylor and the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McElroy, at the governors conference, when queried by the gov- 
ernors there, told us pointblank that there would be no cutback in 
the National Guard. 

I hope and I am sure we can depend upon that assurance. 

Chairman Russeiu. If you are going to get into that, you are aware, 
of course, of the fact that under the original budget proposal it would 
be necessary to cut back the guard some 40,000? 

Governor Simpson. That always troubles me to see no line item 
veto here. We have it in the State of Wyoming, and I trust I use it 
with discretion, but it virtually becomes a line item veto when they 
can withhold funds from these various agencies with the result that 
they can cut them back by withholding funds. 

I think it is unfortunate because I think it overrules the will of 
Congress in many instances when the Congress prepares a policy 
and makes an appropriation to back that policy, and then the Penta- 
gon can cut back the funds that are allocated and appropriated, it 
seems to me that it virtually amounts to a line item veto. 

Chairman Russerxi. Of course, that happens time and time again. 

Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Governor Simpson, I want to very briefly com- 
mend you for taking this assignment here to represent all the gov- 
ernors on this National Guard matter. 

I don’t think you can do a better day’s work, I will say it is one 
of your better day’s work that you are doing. 

rovernor Simpson. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. I tried to emphasize to the services here that 
the best avenue they have in connection with maintaining a large 
military force and getting the money to operate it, is through the 
National Guard influence. It has such a close contact with the people 
and the community, the citizen soldier idea, and each governor has 
a responsibility to it, not only the National Guard but the Reserves. 

I can’t understand why they keep neglecting—that is a mild word— 
neglecting the National Guard. 

_ Everyone seems to agree, but they don’t do much about it. This 
is about the only certain way to reduce the cost of our military pro- 
ram as to personnel and training—is to utilize through these Reserve 
forces the men that we already have trained, train more of them and 
still let them carry out their ordinary functions. 

It is just the ideal situation, I think, for the future and it should 
be emphasized. 
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I appreciate the fight that you governors make, and I think you 
make yourselves felt, too. 

Governor Stmpson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate your interest in this bill. 

Governor Srmpson. With your permission. I would like to point 
out, and with the permission of the chairman, that this pentomic 
concept has never been revealed to us. 

I am certain that the guards in the States could undertake it with 
the intelligence of those units and perfect it quickly and implement it. 

But, by the same token, in the time that I have been governor, the 
Civilian Defense Department, through two different chairmen, has 
been to see the Government to set up, as you know, for a line of suc- 
cession in case the first atomic blast hits Washington. 

And where else are we going to have the bulwark to the freedom of 
this country, if it isn’t through the governors and commanders in 
chief of the guard, because I don’t think any enemy is going to fool 
around with—well, they may fool around with Wyoming now. 

Thanks to Senator Barrett, the senior Senator from Wyoming, we 
have the great Atlas launching plant being installed, but by the same 
token, we have a line of succession worked out among governors at 
the instance of the Civilian Defense Department in the case of the 
total obliteration of Washington and the Congress in session. 

It isa grim thought, but by the same token, we had better be realistic 
because it will be one for keeps. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Well, I should think it is within the 
capacity of the National Guard, most of the functions of these so- 
called pentomic divisions. 


I attended all the hearings on the pay bill, and I know there is a 
great sentiment in the services there to say— 


Well, we must have purely a highly specialized full-time military personnel 
and reserves in the National Guard are on the downgrade. 

I know that as a fact, and it is a disturbing fact to me, so you keep 
up your fight. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks made by Senator Stennis. I can’t blame the National 
Guard for being somewhat suspicious under the circumstances be- 
cause, after all, we have had to battle here for a long, long time in this 
committee and on the floor for the National Guard. 

I am as sure as you are that there isn’t any present intention to 
consolidate or abolish the functions of the National Guard Bureau or 
the National Guard, itself, but I can see no objection to spelling out 
in the law the provisions that would carry out that objective. 

I want to go a bit farther than Senator Stennis in my comments at 
this time and observations. 

I believe that the National Guard can, has, and will do much more 
for the Military Establishment in the future if they are given the 
proper encouragement, and even in this missile and atomic age, the 
National Guard can accommodate itself to the vast changes in the 
organization. 

I believe that the governors are fully justified in asserting them- 
selves on this particular point, because, after all, the National Guard 
is a cooperative agency of both the States and the Federal Govern- 
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ment, and as a copartner in that undertaking the governors should 
have an equal say in the administration. 

I want to commend you, Governor Simpson, for the splendid state- 
ment you made here today and for your fight for the National Guard 
for many, many years. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that when Senator Symington has con- 
cluded, we ought to give General Esmay an opportunity to make a 
short statement, if he so desires, on behalf of this matter. We should 
ask him to do that for the National Guard itself, if he desires to do it. 

Chairman Russeiu. Very well. Of course, Senator Barrett, if you 
wish to hear from the General, we will be glad to do so when we 
complete the regular order. 

General Esmay. The only statement I would like to make, I would 
like to have the record show that my governor is an infantry veteran 
of World War I and I think he knows a little something about what 
he is talking about. 

I have no official statement to make, Senator. Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Symington. 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in what Gov- 
ernor Simpson had to say. Unfortunately, I had to be at the Com- 
mittee on Interior this morning, another hearing, incident to the lead 
and zine problem in my State, but I want to assure you, Governor, 
that I will read your statement carefully. Speaking for myself and 
I know for others of my colleagues, including my friend Senator 
Barrett, we consider it a great honor to have you come before the 
committee this morning. 

Governor Simpson. Thank you, sir. That, coming from a man for 
whom I have a great deal of admiration, I appreciate it very much. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I did not have an opportunity 
to listen to all of the Governor’s statement, and I have no questions 
at this time. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you very much, Governor. We appre- 
ciate your coming here to advise with the committee on this very 
important legislation. 

Governor Stmpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I am very grateful. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, just 
one thing. I do not want to clutter up the record. I know what 
happens in that respect. 

Would the Chairman indulge me in the presentation of the Brucker 
letter of April 4 which I directed to the Secretary? Would he want 
that in the record ? 

Chairman Russett. We will be very happy to have it appear in the 
record following your statement. 

Governor Stmpson. Then I have it here and I will just leave it with 
the reporter. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. WILBER M. BRUCKER, 


Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
28, 1958, relating to the most recent proposal to again reorganize the National 
Guard. My answer of necessity is long. I beg your indulgence in that regard. 
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Your courtesy in writing me on this occasion is appreciated. Also, I should 
like to assure you of my sympathetic understanding of the great responsibilities 
you carry in being charged with the task of insuring the Army’s capability of 
meeting its national defense mission, including the Reserve components. 

The belated admission of the existence of some limitations in laws restricting 
directed changes in the National Guard without the concurrence of the governors 
pleases and encourages me very much. I assume this admission implies that the 
long-existing laws reserving to the Congress and to the governors certain prerog- 
atives respecting changes in the National Guard is at long last recognized by 
some of the agencies of the Department of Defense. 

I am glad that this recognition was promulgated by the Army, in which I 
had the honor to serve during World War I. This is, indeed, welcome evidence 
of constructive and progressive thinking in the Department of the Army, and 
it should prove most helpful in our future Federal-State cooperative efforts 
in our Army affairs. I hope this is not a completely coercive change of attitude, 
but rather one of recognition of our mutuality of interest and responsibility. 

It is, however, with regret that I find myself compelled to withhold my ap- 
proval of your reorganization proposals relating to the National Guard for the 
following reasons, in part: 

(@) Your letter rather strongly solicits my acceptance of a plan already de- 
termined upon by several Pentagon staff committees, while as of the present 
none of these committees has seen fit to inform me of how this plan will affect 
the Wyoming National Guard. I won’t be coerced into accepting a 30 percent 
reduction in our State National Guard without considerably more effective 
recognition of the legal rights of the State of Wyoming by your committees, as 
acknowledged by your letter. 

I shall insist in any proposed negotiations that clear details of any proposed 
plan be submitted to me for my studied consideration. I am fearful that your 
staff has forgotten that while they deal with cold figures, plans and statistics, 
governors must of necessity deal with realities—with real, living, intelligent 
human citizens. 

(>) I am far from persuaded that this most recent plan of your staff com- 
mittees is as good, any better, or worse than any of the several previous studies 
that have resulted in purported reserve strength requirements, ranging as high 
as 3 million to 5 million men in 1953-54 to the present low of less than 700,000 
in 1958. The tremendous variations in these almost annual recurrent revised 
proposals by the professional staffs over the last 3 or 4 years raise very serious 
doubts in my mind as to whether these staff studies are genuinely intended to 
strengthen our real national defense, or to accomplish by devious circumvention 
some other purpose. By reason of legal limited tenure of office, governors can be 
outwaited, but I am one governor who does not wish to be outwitted. 

(c) It will be difficult for me to convince the people of Wyoming that the 
international situation has so improved of late that we can safely reduce our 
military Reserve strength by six divisions and several hundred other National 
Guard units at this time and make it appear as “a significant contribution to 
the military readiness of our Nation.” 

(d@) No one can justify this severe reduction in strength-in-being units, sub- 
stantially supported by State appropriations, while substituted replacement units 
are constituted elsewhere in the Reserve structure at total Federal expense as 
an economy program. 

(e) No one can justify the present administration’s efforts to reverse the 
economic recession by appropriating billions to create jobs, while other execu- 
tive agencies of the Government are promoting plans to displace—disemploy— 
hundreds of other loyal, faithful, patriotic, dedicated employees and further 
depress the economic status of thousands of voluntary citizen-soldiers and sev- 
eral hundred smaller cities and communities which have long supported their 
National Guard units which are now threatened with liquidation. 

(f) I have carefully read and reread your letter in which you document your 
premise for this action as “changing conditions of modern warfare, pentomic 
division concept, to key the Reserve troop structure to the roles and missions 
under current war plans,” and “* * * It is apparent that we must establish * * * 
priorities * * * consistent with the requirements of the unit mobilization sched- 
ule,” et cetera, et cetera. In light of the possibility that Washington might be 
attacked first, I am amazed not to find one word mentioned of the highly prob- 
able requirements for the States and communities of this great Nation to first 
reestablish some semblance of law and order, to reconstitute operational civic 
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government out of chaos, reestablish some means of transportation and com- 
munication facilities, and other national survival requirements before the De- 
partment of Defense may ever have a chance to implement any of these pre- 
conceived refined war plans and mobilization schemes. There is a real need 
somewhere for more realism and less visions of grandeur, either in Wyoming 
or the Pentagon. Your high-level staffs and experts have completely over- 
looked the possibility that the initial strike of the pentomic war they are war- 
planning might conceivably hit the Washington, D. C., area, instantly liquidating 
the Pentagon, its war planners, and our Central Federal Government. In such 
an event, what would be required of the surviving States and their governors 
in such a catastrophic eventuality? Do your staff planners assume that the 
States and their governors should or would sit idly by and wait for another 
staff plan study? The total failure of your planners to as much as mention 
the States’ civil-defense responsibilities and supporting roles should completely 
discredit this proposed plan in the minds of all reasonable citizens. 

The above are my major objections to this most recent Department of Defense 
plan. 

You are assured of my full cooperation in providing our Nation with an 
adequate and effective plan for our national survival. You are equally assured 
of my opposition to such plans as appear to have been developed for the more 
probable purpose of insuring the supremacy of the Pentagon philosophy of total 
federalization of our military resources, thereby reducing our sovereign States 
to the status of crown colonies. 

May I urge you to reconsider this ill-conceived plan and start over, and 
that before making your next decision to proceed with such a far-reaching 
reorganization plan that you first—not last—solicit the cooperation and recom- 
mendations of the governors and Members of Congress. Such a procedure, I 
am confident, would secure to your Department the harmonious agreement of 
reasonable men in a solution of their mutual problems, which you now seek 
ex post facto. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary, you are further assured of my deep and profound 
respect for your dedicated and patriotic interest which motivates your public 
service in trying to provide our Nation with the necessary Army forces to 
insure the survival of our Christian civilization. I wish and pray that you 
might indoctrinate your professional staff with a little similar dedicated 
faith. We can constrain the evil forces of communism and ultimately destroy 
its philosophy if our total united energies are directed to such a task, instead 
of dividing our energies by these interminable, internecine service rivalries 
and jealousies. If we win this war of conflicting ideologies, there will be glory 
for all. If we continue to lose it, we, and the Pentagon experts, will have to 
look for our stars in eternity. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mirtwarp L. Srmpson, Governor. 


Chairman Russet. Our next witness is Mr. Arthur B. Hanson, 
judge advocate general of the Marine Corps Officers Reserve Associa- 


tion. He represents the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association. 
Proceed, Mr. Hanson. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR B. HANSON, JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
MARINE CORPS RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arthur B. Hanson. I am an attorney at law with offices at 
729 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. For the past few years I 
See been managing partner of the law offices of Elisha Hafison. I 
am a lieutenant colonel in the United States Marine C orps Reserve 
and have been a member of the Marine Corps Reserve continuously 
since January 3, 1941. 

I appear before you today in my capacity as judge advocate gen- 
eral of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association, an organiz ation 
founded in 1926 by a person whom I believe to be one of “America’s 
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greatest contributors to service legislation emanating from the Con- 
gress of the United States, namely Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, United 

tates Marine Corps Reserve, retired. General Maas is, and will be, 
chairman of our board so long as he lives. 

We attach as appendix A to this brief statement—Mr. Chairman, 
I say that because the statement looks a little long, but there are a 
number of appendixes to it—a copy of the charter of our association 
and I quote to you from article [1—Objects—of same: 


The objectives and purposes of the association are: to foster the advance 
ment of the professional and technical skills of Reserve officers; to promote 


the interest of Reserve officers in the United States Marine Oorps and the in- 
terest of the United States Marine Corps in its Reserve officers; to represent 
and assist individual members; and, at all times, to promote the interests of 


the United States Marine Corps in the broadest and most liberal manner to 
the end that it may best advance the welfare of and serve to preserve the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

On behalf of the association which I am privileged to represent 
here today and of all Marine Corps Reserve officers, I express to you 
our deep gratitude that you would see fit to hear our views on what we 
believe to be a matter of the greatest interest not only to Reserve 
officers of all services but of far greater importance, a matter of vital 
interest to our Nation as a whole. 

[ state to you that the views that I express emanate from the de- 
liberate considerations of our association at its 82d annual military 
conference and convention held in San Diego, Calif., on May 24 and 
25 past, and from further continuing consultation with our national 
executive council. 

I think it only fair at the outset of my statement that I call the 
committee’s attention to the fact that if H. R. 12541 is passed in its 
present form, and more certainly if the proposals advanced by the 
administration are passed, a mere sweep of the pen in the Pentagon 
could do away with the Reserve Forces of this Nation, including the 
National Guard. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that I agree 
with the viewpoint taken by Governor Simpson on that subject. 

Chairman Russetz. Do you think the Reserve units should be in- 
cluded in such a statute ? 

Mr. Hanson. Sir? 

Chairman Russeiu. Do you think that the Reserve organizations— 
the National Guard of course is a part of the Reserve—do you think 
that the other Reserve organizations should be included in such a 
statute? 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, I have not had a chance to critically 
review the amendment that they have submitted, but I would be glad 
to do so and give the committee the benefit of our thoughts on it. As 
an attorney I hate to commit myself on a piece of legislation I haven’t 
looked at. 

Chairman Russexy. I can understand that. 

Mr. Hanson. No thinking member of the Military Establishment of 
any of our forces would tell you that this country could have survived 
the greatest war in history had it not been for the Reserve components 
of all our forces. The need for such forces in the future will be even 
greater though their form and structure may well change. In the 
past it has been the Congress which has insisted on the availability of 
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such forces. If this bill is enacted their future will be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of Defense. : : 

It is not my purpose, however, today to discuss the self-evident 
truth of the foregoing, but rather to the best of my ability to endeavor 
to bring to this committee an awareness that the very foundation of 
this Nation is at stake in the proposed legislation that you are con- 
sidering in the form of H. R. 12541. Depending upon the outcome 
of your deliberations, this bill and other reorganization proposals 
which are even more far-reaching in scope will be more beneficial or 
more dangerous to our national] interests than any legislation consid- 
ered by this committee in remembered history. I know that each and 
every one of you will render your best efforts and deepest and most 
Christian thought toward whatever legislation emanates from this 
body on this subject. 

We are aware that all the proposals pending before you are offered 
by persons of sincere and deep conviction, with every thought in mind 
that their suggestions’are for the best interests of this country. Nev- 
ertheless, we point out a fact which is too often overlooked in the 
everyday maelstrom that overtakes us and that is that those who have 
been trained in a given restrictive discipline are not necessarily fitted 
for the drafting of legislation covering the basic overall national 
interests of our Nation. : 

From my more than 18 years of experience as an attorney who 
deals daily, not only with the issues of general] practice but with basic 
constitutional law issues, I submit that the reoganization plan offered 
to this country and to this committee by the administration is one 
inimical to the basic constitutiona) concept of article I, section 8, of 
our Constitution. I submit that H. R. 12541, although endeavoring to 
meet this issue, falls short in several respects. These areas will be de- 
veloped in some detail in this statement. 

Any person who has served in the Congress of the United States 
as you have, and any person who deals with legislation knows, all laws 
require review from time to time in order that they be kept abreast of 
the shifting needs of our Nation. This, the Congress has done since 
1947 by enacting the basic legislation which established our Depart- 
ment of Defense, and then through successive amendments either by 
act of Congress or through Reorganization Plan No. 6 has brought our 
Defense Establishment to its present legal status. Obviously such 
laws will always require review and revamping to keep abreast of 
changing conditions. Our association, and I believe nearly all wit- 
nesses who have appeared before this committee or before the House 
of Representatives not only have conceded but have urged that those 
provisions advanced by the administration or by the House committee 
or by the Mansfield-Bridges bill, S. 3544, which relate to the estab- 
lishment of a revised research and development system within the 
Defense Department, are not only needed but an advance that must 
be had. 

Further, we have heard no dispute over an amendment made on 
the floor of the House of Representatives giving an individual serv- 
ice the right to be a single procuring agency for all services on given 
items. These are sensible businesslike changes that represent a 
natural evolution in a continuing complex organizational structure. 
Importantly, Mr. Chairman, these changes are sought to be accom- 
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plished by the Congress in the same bill which in the future would 
exclude the Congress from taking such action. We do not concede, 
however, that a law which has been on the books for so short a 
period of time as our National Security Act with its various amend- 
ments should now be reversed in midstream by legislative proposals 
that change the entire philosophy of that law. 

Many Senators present remember the debates which took place in 
1946 and 1947 prior to the passage of the act which created the De- 

artment of the Air Force and the Department of Defense. The 

asic philesophy which you adopted then was sound. Subject to 
future changes in the law required to meet changing conditions, this 
philosophy will meet our security requirements without endangering 
our constitutional form of government. 

This philosophy was against the merger of the services; against 
a single Chief of Staff; against having our staff planners operational- 
ly command the services; against the abolition of the service depart- 
ments, one of which was created as recently as 1947. This philosophy 
was reemphasized by the action taken in permitting Reorganization 
Plan 6 in 1953 to become the law of the land. Yet you are now 
asked to reject this philosophy and, in addition, to surrender your 
constitutional responsibilities to effectively control military philoso- 
phy. 

At this point I submit as appendix B to this statement a docu- 
ment dated March 27, 1953, which has been named the Hensel opin- 
ion. This document is familiar to every member of this commit- 
tee but to date has not been made a part of this record. This docu- 
ment signed by H. Struve Hensel, Counsel for the Committee on 
Department of Defense Organization, Roger Kent, General Coun- 
sel, and Frank X. Brown, Assistant General Counsel (Departmental 
Programs), is in my opinion, as a constitutional lawyer, one of the 
most clear-cut, straight-forward statements of the position and au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense under existing law that has ever 
been placed before the Congress of the United States. It sets forth 
in unequivocal language the position and authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. It explodes almost in its entirety the need for the legis- 
lative request advanced by the administration at this time. I take 
the privilege of reading to you two paragraphs as they appear on 
page 1 under the heading “Conclusions” : 


CONCLUSION 


In our opinion, the Secretary of Defense now has by statute full and com- 
plete authority, subject only to the President and certain specific restrictions 
subsequently herein listed, over the Department of Defense, all its agencies, 
subdivisions, and personnel. To make this statement perfectly plain, there are 
no separately administered preserves in the Department of Defense. The Sec- 
retaries of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all officers and 
agencies and all other personnel of the Department are under the Secretary of 
Defense. Congress has delegated to the Secretary of Defense not only all the 
authority and power normally given the head of an executive department, but 
Congress has, in addition, expressly given the Secretary of Defense even greater 
power when it made the Secretary of Defense the principal assistant to the 
President in all matters relating to the Department of Defense. 

To repeat, subject to the President and certain express prohibitions against 
specifically described actions on the part of the Secretary as contained in the 
National Security Act, as amended, the power and authority of the Secretary 
of Defense is complete and supreme. It blankets all agencies and all organiza- 
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tions within the Department; it is superior to the power of all other officers: 
thereof; it extends to all affairs and all activities of the Department; and all 
other authorities and responsibilities must be exercised in cognizance therewith. 


And one paragraph as it appears on page 4 under the heading 


“Summary”: 
SUMMARY 


To summarize, we are of the opinion that the National Security Act, as 
amended, grants to the Secretary of Defense supreme power and authority to run 
the affairs of the Department of Defense and all its organizations and agencies. 
We believe that the power of the Secretary of Defense extends to all matters 
arising in the Department of whatsoever kind or naure; that the statute pro- 
vides that the power and authority of the Secretary are superior to the au- 
thorities possessed by any other official, officer, or member of the Department; 
that the Secretary’s power in the Department is the superior power irrespective 
of when or how any other individual’s power was derived. The limitations on 
the exercise of the Secretary’s power are only six and they are specifically de- 
fined. These limitations have been discussed in detail herein. We do not believe 
they were intended by the Congress to go beyond what we have outlined. 


H. Struve HENSEL, 
Counsel for the Committee on Department of Defense Organization. 
ROGER KENT, 
General Counsel. 
FRANK X. BROWN, 
Assistant General Council (Departmental Programs). 


No material reasons other than vague generalities have been offered 
by any witness for the administration’s viewpoint to justify their de- 
mand for amendments to existing law in four basic areas which we 
of our association believe are vital to the survival of our Nation. Gen- 
erally our concern runs to the surrender of congressional control over 
these areas as well as the specific changes suggested i in this bill. These 


are the roles and missions of the services; the status of the service 
departments ; the establishment of the command structure of the serv- 
ices; and last, but not least, the structure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
all enunciated by the Congress, all stemming from the authority 
granted and the responsibility imposed by article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution. 

It is argued by some that the Congress will still control the services 
through its appropriation actions. History shows this authority to 
be purely negative in its application. Many remember when the Con- 
gress disagreed with the President and the Secretary of Defense on 
their budgetary recommendations concerning the size of the Air Force. 

I might interpolate here that I understs and the then See retary of the 
Air Force disagreed with the President and the Secretary of Defense 
at that time. 

Congress added approximately $860 million to the appropriations 
act in order to keep aircraft procurement at what it considered the 
desirable level. The President impounded those funds and the effect 
of this action was soon reflected in Korea. Today the Congress is 
adding funds to the appropriations for the Army and the Marine 
Corps to keep them at force levels above those recommended by the 
President. Already the word has been passed that this congressional 
action will be ignored and the reductions in both forces will be ac- 
complished despite the congressional action and intent. Where, then, 
is the congressional control that can be exercised through this channel ? 

Remember also that the original plan submitted by the President 
would have changed even the appropriation acts to a lump-sum ap- 
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proach which would defy any effort at even negative control. While 
this particular effort has been abandoned, it no doubt will be renewed. 

I might remind the Chairman that yesterday when General Nelson 
was testifying that very subject came up in part of his answers to 
certain questions that you advanced to him. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned that there are four areas 
which we believe need to be examined critically and where we feel the 
House bill is deficient and should be amended. 

First, we are convinced that the Congress should not surrender its 
contro] over the functions and roles and missions of the various serv- 
ices. For the constitutional reasons we have previously advanced as 
well as from sound commonsense, we do not believe that in a democracy 
a single man should have this control over such segments of our 
Government. 

The House of Representatives endeavored to maintain some sem- 
blance of congressional control by its requirement that no major com- 
batant function be changed until it had been submitted to the Congress 
for 60 legislative days. During this period the Congress could, by 
concurrent resolution, stop the change from becoming effective. 

We believe that this safeguard is deficient in two regards. 

First, the congressional control is even less than that maintained 
over reorganization plans submitted by the President in much less 
sensitive and important areas. Under existing law, reorganization 

lans can be defeated by a simple majority of those voting in either 

ouse. The concurrent resolution would require action by both 
Houses within the 60-day period. Therefore, at a minimum, we feel 
that this congressional control should be at least as strong as that 
exercised over reorganization plans generally. You recall that Mr. 
Eberstadt strongly supported this position in his testimony. 

Secondly, we believe that the area over which this limited control is 
exercised is much too narrow. The House bill permits this control 
to be exercised only over major combatant functions. A function 
would not achieve that status unless the projected change was such 
as to require a single member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to object to 
that change. Without raising any question as to the discipline that 
might be exercised over the individual members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, it is clear that very few projected changes of function would 
ever be classified as a change of a major combatant function. 

Quite simply, this means that the Secretary of Defense can veto 
and amend statutes enacted by the Congress concerning any part of the 
Department of Defense. The only control the Congres would retain 
would be over major combatant functions and that through the 
enactment of a concurrent resolution. Any change in any other func- 
tion could be made by the Secretary of Defense. The only recourse 
that the Congress would have would then be to enact legislation which 
obviously would be subject to vote. This reverses our constitutional 
legislative procedures and creates a situation whereby it would appear 
meaningless for the Congress to enact laws in the defense field because 
they would be subject to a veto by the Department of Defense. 

We cannot believe that the Congress will surrender to the President 
the responsibilities placed upon it by the Constitution. 
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Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, we submit herewith a suggested amend- 
ment to the House bill along with an explanation for the amendment 
marked “appendix C” to this statement. 

I have a copy here for the reporter, Mr. Chairman. The effect of 
the amendment would be to require the resolution to be merely won by 
a majority vote of either House, and it would require this to be based 
on a statutory function set up by this Congress. 

In other words, if a function has been established by law or it is of 
such a nature that the reassignment, abolition or consolidation thereof 
is objected to by any member, then in that event it must come to the 
Congress and lie here for the 60 days while Congress is in session, and 
then it would be a matter to be passed by either House, and if they 
rejected it in either House, it would fail. 

I would like to offer that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. That will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Hanson. It isappendix C of our statement. 

Chairman Russet. As I understand it, you would substitute the 
standard of existing legislation rather than the opinion of one of the 
members of the Joint Chiefs in determining when the Congress would 
apply the reorganization powers. 

Mr. Hanson. Certainly, insofar as those statutory functions estab- 
lished by the Congress are concerned, Mr. Chairman; and then in addi- 
tion we have stated that there might be other functions which would 
be determined by a member of the Joint Chiefs. 

We have both standards. 

Chairman Russeiu. You have both, I see. 

Mr. Hanson. But certainly the first one is the one that is most 
vital. 

Now as to our second point, Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
discussion as to the need to further centralize the operating responsi- 
bilities now vested in the service departments. We recognize that 
many competent witnesses have testified that modern war and modern 
threats are such as to require the elimination of any unnecessary steps 
in the chain of command. 

Certainly we subscribe to the absolute need for prompt action to 
be taken under actual attack or threat of imminent attack. However, 
under these circumstances the reaction time and the response to the 
exigencies of the combat: situation will normally not be made by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington but rather by the operating forces 
in the areas under attack and certainly emergency plans are in exist- 
ence now to meet such situations. 

I might interpolate there, Mr. Chairman, if those plans are not in 
existence, then the people in charge of our Nation’s defense should not 
be in those positions. 

It is our understanding, and we are certain that this information is 
available to you, that even under the executive agency plan, which 
was created so carefully in 1953 by the same experts who are now 
advocating its abolition, that in emergency situations there has always 
been an emergency means of bypassing the service secretaries in order 
to achieve immediate operational action. 

For anything other than emergency operational orders we believe 
there is much merit in having the service Secretaries designated as 
executive agents to administer the unified or specified commands. 
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We cannot conceive of a totally centralized Department of Defense 
capable of administering the various commands. There must be some 
organizational breakdown to permit an efficient decentralized opera- 
tion. At the present time these organizations are called the Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. They have in the 
past and can in the future command and administer their services 
and any unified commands assigned to their jurisdiction. 

As was so ably pointed out here by Mr. Eberstadt, the Armed 
Forces Policy Counsel, and the Secretary of Defense will establish 
the policies for the Department as a whole. Thereafter proper busi- 
ness judgment demands a decentralized system of command and con- 
trol. There has been no proof that the executive agency system re- 
quires the drastic changes recommended by this legislation. Rather, 
we believe that within the framework of the present executive agency 
structure sufficient adjustments could be made to accomplish all the 
stated purposes so far recommended to the Congress without incur- 
ring the evils that will come by further centralizing authority in the 
Department of Defense. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we herewith submit a proposed amend- 
ment to the House bill, marked “Appendix D,” which is designed to 
accomplish a restoration of the executive agency concept. 

Actually, it would be a maintenance of it because as it now stands 
that is the existing law but this merely amends the House bill in this 
form, Mr. Chairman, and this is appendix D to our statement. 

Chairman Russet. That will be printed in the record following 
the remarks of the witness. 

Mr. Hanson. I might state that also attached to each of these ap- 
pendixes as a part of them is a complete explanation of the legisla- 
tion offered. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we have no pride of authorship in any of 
these items. 

We know if the committee chooses to adopt the sense of this lan- 
guage, it will come up with the appropriate amendment. 

As to our third proposed amendment, Mr. Chairman, it is related 
to the one just discussed and is designed to insure a continuation of 
the unified or specified commands and provide the necessary authority 
to make such commands effective through the appropriate executive 
agency. This would continue in substantial form the same unified 
and specified command structure presently in existence. Moreover, 
we should note, Mr. Chairman, this structure has never been attacked 
from the standpoint of effective operation. 

This amendment, marked “Appendix E” to this statement, would 
reject the establishment of unified commands along the mission or 
functional lines recommended by many of the supposedly expert re- 
ports currently so popular in the defense reorganization field. On 
that point, Mr. Chairman, we do not question the intent or necessarily 
the competency of the authors of these documents. It is highly sig- 
nificant, however, that while many reports are quoted, the constitu- 
ency of the several groups which prepared these reports is interlock- 
ing and in many cases their staff direction has been identical. 

Mr. Chairman, I will offer as appendix E this item which we headed 
“To Amend the Bill To Reflect Accurately the Organization of Uni- 
fied or Specified Commands on an Area Basis and To Avoid the Use 
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of Language Which Invites Confusion Between the Missions of the 
Unified or Specified Commands on the One Hand and the Missions 
of the Military Services on the Other,” and I offer that at this time. 

The fourth and last area, Mr. Chairman, is one which is of major 
importance to all of us. Even though the language of the House bill 
would seem to reject the concept of a single Chief of Staff and a 
national General Staff, a casual examination of the sections dealing 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff make it clear that 
this bill creates a de facto general staff and single Chief of Staff. 
This is accomplished by separating the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from the corporate body of the Joint Chiefs, by giving him 
more control over the appointments and tenure of members of the 
Joint Staff, and through many similar devices. The Joint Staff would 
be increased in size and organized along conventional general staff 
lines. As a matter of interest, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that should 
you see fit to inquire of qualified Defense Department witnesses— 
and, I strongly urge that you do so—you will discover that even at 
this moment, detailed plans are being formalized for the reorganiza- 
tion and conversion of the Joint Staff into the conventional general 
staff pattern. 

We believe that in a democracy we cannot have our military deci- 
sions made unilaterally by one man, no matter how well qualified he 
may be. Recent history shows that under such a situation we might 
not have had an Air Corps, an air arm of the Navy, amphibious forces 
in the Marine Corps, or a diversity of missiles and weapons from 
which the best could be selected. Furthermore, we do not believe in 
a democracy we can create the staff structure which because of its 
control of such a substantial part of our manpower and budget could 
dominate the policies and economic structure of our country. 

Where such general staffs have existed in other countries, so have 
dictators come into existence. 

We do not intend to raise the specter of a man on a white horse by 
our testimony, but we must point out in all sincerity that the House 
bill creates in fact a situation which would permit such a figure to 
emerge. Couple this with the desire of the administration to reduce 
the civilian control of the several services with a proportional en- 
hancement of the powers of the Secretary of Defense. Then insulate 
that Secretary of Defense from operation and administrative matters 
by a single Chief of Staff and a General Staff. We will then have 
substantially changed the fundamental relationship of our military 
to our country. In our search for economy and efficiency we may well 
lose the democracy we are endeavoring to protect. 

Accordingly, we are submitting herewith as our last proposed 
amendment, language, marked “Appendix F”, designed to make cer- 
tain that the Joint Chiefs of Staff continue to operate as a policy 
planning arm of our military structure and not become a general 
staff headed by a de facto single Chief of Staff. 

That is appendix F to our statement. 

Chairman Russetu. It will be printed in the record following your 
remarks. 

Mr. Hanson. While our amendments are directed to H. R. 12541 
we call the attention of the committee to the fact that there is a bill 
pending before this committee which, in our opinion, might well be 
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substituted for the House bill. This is S. 3544 introduced by Senators 
Mansfield and Bridges. Its approach to the problem of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is consistent with the philosophy of earlier congres- 
sional activities and would give the President all he needs in the way 
of corrective legislation. 

In closing our discussion of amendments, Mr. Chairman, it is deeply 
to be regretted that we could not offer appropriate amendments de- 


signed to insure proper implementation of the laws of the Congress. 
‘Able men within the military, and experts outside that field seem to 
agree that the main difficulty within the Department of Defense lies 
not in the laws that govern it but rather in the way they have been 
administered. 

In summation, we believe : 

1. The administration’s proposed amendments to H. R. 12541 should 
be rejected. 

2. H. R. 12541 should be amended to: 

(a) Maintain congressional control over all functions established 
by statute or where a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff objects to 
change of a function. This congressional control should be exercised 
through the procedures followed in considering reorganization plans 
under existing law. 

(6) Maintain the administration of the several military depart- 
ments and unified commands assigned to them in the hands of the mili- 
tary Secretaries concerned. 

(¢) Maintain the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body charged 
with the responsibilities as now set forth in the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended, but with firm safeguards against the Joint Staff 
becoming a National General Staff and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff becoming the single Chief of Staff. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I express to each member of this 
committee, the deep feeling of gratitude on the part of our association 
for this opportunity to present our views. We know that in your con- 
siderations you will realize the tremendous importance of the decisions 
you must make and be governed by the high sense of duty which al- 
ways characterizes your action. 

Thank you. 

(The appendixes referred to are as follows :) 


APPENDIX A 
CORPORATE CHARTER OF THE MARINE Corps RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
ARTICLE I, NAME 


In order to better further the interests of our country and to preserve our 
national security through the most effective United States Marine Corps possible, 
the Reserve officers of the United States Marine Corps hereby establish an 
association of such Reserve officers to be known as the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers Association. 

ARTICLE II. OBJECTS 


The objectives and purposes of the association are to foster the advancement 
of the professional and technical skills of Reserve officers; to promote the in- 
terest of Reserve officers in the United States Marine Corps and the interest 
of the United States Marine Corps in its Reserve officers ; to represent and assist 
individual members; and, at all times, to promote the interests of the United 
States Marine Corps in the broadest and most liberal manner to the end that 
it may best advance the welfare of and serve to preserve the security of the 
United States. 
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ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


There shall be four classes of membership: Active, life, associate, and hon-~- 
orary. 

(a) Active membership: Any Reserve officer of the United States Marine 
Corps on active or inactive duty shall be eligible for membership. 

(b) Life membership: Any Reserve officer of the United States Marine Corps 
on active or inactive duty shall be eligible for life membership upon payment 
of $100. This class of membership is limited to 100 and carries with it all 
rights of active membership. 

(c) Associate membership: Any former Reserve officer, including those now 
in the Regular Marine Corps; any retired officer of the United States Marine 
Corps; any officer of any branch of the United States military service who 
served under orders with or was attached to a Marine Corps unit is eligible for 
associate membership. Associate members shall have all the rights and privi- 
leges of any active member except that they shall not be eligible to vote for 
officers or delegates to a convention. 

(d@) Honorary membership: Any officer of the United States Marine Corps 
who is on duty with the Reserve division, with a Reserve district office or with 
a Reserve unit may be elected by a local chapter with the approval of national 
headquarters as an honorary member. Honorary members shall have all the 
privileges of an active member except that they shall not have the right to vote 
for candidates for office or on resolutions and motions. The executive council 
may, by a two-thirds vote, elect any distinguished former marine as an honorary 
member. 

(e) Expulsion: A member may be dropped from membership for nonpay- 
ment of dues or for conduct which in anywise tends to injure the association 
or to affect adversely its reputation or which is contrary to or destructive of 
its objects. No member shall be dropped except after opportunity to be heard. 


ARTICLE IV. ORGANIZATION 


A. The membership shall be organized in chapters; 15 or more members may 
apply for a charter for a local chapter. The executive council may waive this 
requirement and designate a lesser number where circumstances warrant it. 

B. Each chapter shall adopt a constitution and set of bylaws within the 
framework of the national corporate charter, to be approved by the executive 
council. 

©. Two or more chapters in a State may form a State association. 

D. The national association will not assume liability for debts incurred by 
local chapters. 

E. Members of the national association, residing within 20 miles of a local 
chapter must join a local chapter within 1 year of becoming a member of the 
association, or within 1 year of the formation of such a chapter whichever is 
later. Only members of the national association may be members of a chapter. 

F. Suspension of chapters: The charter of any local chapter or any State 
organization may be revoked or suspended by the executive council for the 
violation of any of the provisions of the national constitution but appeal may 
be taken to a national convention. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 


A. The association shall have a president, a first and second vice president, a 
secretary and a treasurer, a chaplain, and a judge advocate general. Either 
the president or the first vice president (but not both) shall be an aviator. 
Only active members shall be eligible to hold office in the association or any 
chapter or other subdivision thereof. 

B. The national president is the chief executive officer and shall perform the 
usual duties pertaining to that office and such other duties as may be assigned 
by the executive council. 

C. The duties of the other officers are such as usually pertain to their offices 
and as may be assigned by the executive council. 


ARTICLE VI. GOVERNMENT 


A. The affairs of the association shall be governed by an executive council to 
be composed of the national officers and additional members not to exceed nine 
in number who shall be appointed by the national officers. 
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B. There shall be a board of directors to be composed of 1 director from 
each of the Marine Corps Reserves and additional directors at large; the total 
number of directors not to exceed 15. 

C. The executive council shall be the legal representative of the association and 
shall be empowered to act in all matters for the best interests of the association 
subject to ratification by the delegates in convention assembled. 

D. National officers and members of the board of directors shall be elected by a 
majority of those present and entitled to vote at the annual convention. 


ARTICLE VII, AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


This constitution may be amended by the submission of proposed amendments 
by any chapter or by the executive council or the board of directors to a national 
convention. To be ratified such proposed amendments must be passed by a two- 
thirds vote of the executive council and a two-thirds vote of the delegates as- 
sembled at a national convention of the association. Notice of proposed amend- 
ments must be given to all chapters at least 30 days in advance of the convention. 


ARTICLE VIII, VACANCIES IN OFFICE 


Vacancies among elective officers shall be filled for the unexpired portion of the 
term by appointment by the national president with the approval of the executive 
council. In the case of a vacancy arising in the office of the president, the order 
of succession shall be first vice president, second vice president, and in the event 
that they are not available, a person will be appointed by the executive council 
to fill the unexpired portion of the term. 


ARTICLE IX. NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The national headquarters of this association shall be located in Washington, 
D.C. 
ARTICLE X. CONVENTION 


A. There shall be an annual convention of the association, place and time to 
be determined by a convention or by the executive council, if provision is not made 
by a convention for a succeeding convention. Delegates shall be elected by local 
chapters at the ratio of 1 delegate for each 20 members. 

B. National officers and national directors shall each have one vote in con- 
vention. 

Cc. The president, with the approval of the executive council, shall appoint all 
the chairmen of all convention committees, in advance of a convention. The 
chairman of each committee shall appoint the members of his respective com- 
mittee from among nominations to be made by the chapters. Each chapter may 
nominate a member for each of the standing committees of the convention. 


ARTICLE XI. DUES 


A. National dues: The annual national dues of each member of the association 
shall be set by the executive council subject to approval by a majority of the local 
chapters. Life members are exempt from annual dues. 

B. Local dues: Local chapters may levy and collect from their members such 
additional dues as they may determine. 


ARTICLE XII, SEAL AND INSIGNIA 
The executive council may adopt a seal and distinctive insignia. 
ARTICLE XIII. NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


In event of war or national emergency requiring the general mobilization of 
the Reserve, the association shall vest its entire affairs, with complete powers, 
in the hands of one or more members to be designated by the executive council and 
to be known as a trustee. The trustee shall maintain the association in an ap- 
propriate status with authority to suspend any or all activities during the period 
of the emergency. The trustee shall be responsible for reactivating the associa- 
tion at the termination of the war or emergency, or when at least one-third of the 
Reserve officers have been demobilized. The reactivation shall be done in such 
manner as the trustee may deem appropriate but, in any event, not later than 1 
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year after at least one-third of the Reserve officers have been demobilized. Upon 
the declaration by the trustee that the association has been reactivated, such na- 
tional officers who were in office at the time the association was suspended and 
who are available shall resume the office held by them until successors have been 
elected and qualified. All vacancies shall be filled by temporary appointment by 
the trustee (who shall act as temporary national president if the national presi- 
dent, immediately preceding the suspension of the association, is not available). 
The temporary national president and the executive council shall make such rules 
as are necessary for the interim government and management of the association’s 
affairs until the first succeeding national convention, provisions of the constitution 
and bylaws notwithstanding. 


APPENDIX B 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1958. 


LEGAL OPINION RE THE POWER AND AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


At your request, we have considered the scope, quality, and degree of the 
power and authority of the Secretary of Defense with respect to all officers, 
organizations, and agencies of the Department of Defense, including the respec- 
tive Secretaries of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all 
other officials, officers, and personnel of the Department as a whole and of all 
constituent parts thereof. : 5 

We have examined all pertinent Statutes, the legislative hearings, debates, 
and reports leading up to the enactment of the National Security Act and to the 
subsequent amendments thereof, basic documents in the delineation of responsi- 
bilities within the Department, such as the Key West and Newport papers, 
numerous studies, opinions, reports, and commentaries on the subject matter 
and various views on the operation of the Department by individuals familiar 
therewith, including the letter to the President by Secretary Lovett of November 
18, 1952. 

CONCLUSION 


In our opinion, the Secretary of Defense now has by statute full and complete 
authority, subject only to the President and certain specific restrictions subse- 
quently herein listed, over the Department of Defense, all its agencies, subdivi- 
sions, and personnel. To make this statement perfectly plain, there are no sepa- 
rately administered preserves in the Department of Defense. The Secretaries of 
the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all officers and agencies, and 
all other personnel of the Department are “under” the Secretary of Defense. 
Congress has delegated to the Secretary of Defense not only all the authority and 
power normally given the head of an executive department, but Congress has, in 
addition, expressly given the Secretary of Defense even greater power when it 
made the Secretary of Defense “the principal assistant to the President in all 
matters relating to the Department of Defense.” 

To repeat, subject to the President and certain express prohibitions against 
specifically described actions on the part of the Secretary as contained in the 
National Security Act, as amended, the power and authority of the Secretary of 
Defense is complete and supreme. It blankets all agencies and all organizations 
within the Department; it is superior to the power of all other officers thereof ; it 
extends to all affairs and all activities of the Department; and all other author- 
ities and responsibilities must be exercised in consonance therewith. 


DISCUSSION 


It is always possible for individuals who do not agree with the purposes and 
intent of a statute to engage in semantic sophistry and to try to squeeze unin- 
tended meanings out of words. Many have done so in connection with the power 
and authority of the Secretary of Defense. Statutory interpretation is not an 
esoteric pursuit reserved for word splitters. It is not a game of words. It in- 
volves nothing more than a straightforward and direct effort to ascertain the 
intent of the lawmakers. With respect to the National Security Act, the con- 
gressional intent is clear and unmistakable. Nothing more is necessary. 
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Since this congressional intent is clear, word splitting should be stopped. It is 
most difficult, perhaps impossible, to write laws so as to preclude the possibility 
of some individual bent upon intellectual gymnastics from raising some semantie 
argument. The courts have repeatedly disregarded that approach and sought 
the statutory intent. 

The National Security Act clearly establishes and determines that the power 
of the Secretary of Defense is of the highest order of magnitude in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The law does this in such manner and with such finality as 
to eliminate any reasonable doubt. The statute accomplishes this in three ways. 

First, the law designates the Secretary of Defense as the “head of an execu- 
tive department of the Government.” This phrase “head of an executive de- 
partment of the Government” was not a chance expression. It is a phrase 
of “legal art.” Since July 28, 1789, this terminology has always been used by 
Congress in the statutes defining the responsibility and authority of the chief 
officer of each executive department. The phrase “head of an executive depart- 
ment of the Government” describes the highest order of authority and responsi- 
bility in an executive department. In the vernacular, this phrase means “boss.” 
For instance, the complete authority of the Attorney General of the United 
States over the Department of Justice depends on this phrase alone. 

The phrase “head of the department” carries with it in tradition and in 
law certain well-recognized connotations. By custom and by usage the “head 
of the executive department” is a member of the Cabinet of the President, and 
as such, is the officer of the department most closely associated with the source 
of supreme power. In law, the “head of the executive department,” is the one, 
among all officers in the entire establishment, who may prescribe regulations 
for the governance of the whole department. The basic statute of 1789 provides 
that the “head of the department” (and this refers to all departments) has 
the power to: “Prescribe regulations for the government of the department, the 
conduct of its officers and clerks, the distribution and performance of its busi- 
ness, and the custody, use, and preservation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it.” 

Such regulations, when not contrary to a specific prohibition of law, of them- 
selves have the force and effect of law. Therefore, the regulations of the head 
of the department legally bind under oath all officers and employees of the 
department of whatsoever authority, rank, or station. This right to govern 
the department appertains to no other officer save the one designated as the 
“head.” In the Department of Defense only the Secretary of Defense by law 
is “the head thereof” and has the general right to govern the Department of 
Defense. 

Second, the National Security Act, as amended, specifically states that the 
Secretary of Defense shall have “direction, authority, and control over the 
Department of Defense.” Originally, the statute contained the word “general” 
in front of these three words of command. In the period 1947-49, this word 
“general” was seized upon by some to argue that the drafters of the statute 
had intended to limit the authority of the Secretary of Defense. Such argument 
was obviously without substance, but to make their intent doubly clear, Congress, 
in 1949, struck out the word “general.” The words “direction, authority, and 
control” are clear enough by themselves, but to make doubt impossible, Chairman 
Vinson, of the House Armed Services Committee, stated in the congressional 
debates as follows: 

“This sentence giving the Secretary direction, authority, and control is the 
heart of this legislation. * * * In order that there can be no doubt as to what 
direction, authority, and control mean, I want to give you their meaning. 

“ ‘Direction’ means the act of governing, management, superintends. 

“ ‘Authority’ means legal power; a right to command; the right and power 
of a public officer to require obedience to his order lawfully issued in the scope 
of his publie duties. 

“ ‘Control’ means power or authority to manage, to direct, superintend, regu- 
late, direct, govern, administer, or oversee. 

“So under this law the Secretary of Defense is to have clear-cut authority 
to run the Department of Defense.” 

After such legislative history, can anyone honestly doubt the congressional 
intent? If the Secretary of Defense has the power to “govern, manage, and 
superintend”; if he has the “legal power to command and to require obedience 
to his lawful commands”; if he has the power to “regulate, to administer, and 
to oversee”; and if this power is specifically by its terms extended throughout 
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the Department of Defense, as it is, then, the Secretary of Defense has supreme 
authority in the Department of Defense and his power is of the highest order 
of magnitude therein. 

Third, Congress in the National Security Act made the Secretary of Defense 
“the principal assistant to the President in all matters relating to the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” These are words of potent authority, for the President, under 
the Constitution, is the Commander in Chief. And the Secretary of Defense is 
thus made the Commander in Chief’s deputy in all matters relating to the 
Department. The legislative history of this provision also shows beyond the 
possibility of challenge that Congress was well aware of the distinctive consti- 
tutional command relationships between the President and certain officers in 
the Department of Defense. Under this power, then, the Secretary of Defense 
is the highest military officer of the Department. 

The fact that statutes have been passed subsequent to the 1949 amendments 
to the National Security Act which statutes confer specific authorities on a Sec- 
retary of a particular military department or other subordinate officer of the 
Department does not detract from the supreme authority of the Secretary of 
Defense. Once supreme authority is established it need not be repeatedly men- 
tioned. On the contrary, it would require a most specific and emphatic state- 
ment to restrict or detract from the supreme authority conferred on the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the basic statute, the National Security Act, as amended. 

Limitations on the supreme power of the Secretary of Defense are few and 
are specifically cataloged in the National Security Act. They are— 

(1) The Secretary of Defense may not exercise his power so as to transfer, 
reassign, abolish, or consolidate the combatant functions of the military services. 
The scope and definition of what is meant by “combatant function” are carefully 
spelled out in the law. Congress did not intend that such scope be enlarged or 
diminished by reading into the statute what is not specifically there. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense may not indirectly accomplish what is directly 
forbidden in the first paragraph by either: 

(a) Detailing or assigning personnel ; or 

(b) Directing the expenditure of funds. 

(3) The Secretary of Defense cannot merge the three military departments 
or deprive the Secretaries of those departments of their legal right to administer 
their organizations, subject to his power and authority. 

This prohibition is reinforced by the affirmative provision that “the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately administered by 
their respective Secretaries under the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense.” The argument that the words “separately administered” 
detract from the “direction, authority, and control” of the Secretary of Defense 
is without substance on its face and obviously is contrary to congressional intent. 
“Separately administered” simply means that the Secretary of Defense cannot 
exercise his supreme power so as to destroy the separate entities of the three 
military departments, or deny them the right to operate in the spheres assigned 
to them by the law, or deprive their respective Secretaries of their top adminis- 
trative position over their respective departments. 

(4) The Secretary of Defense cannot use his legal power to establish a single 
commander of all the Armed Forces; an operating military supreme command 
over the Armed Forces; or a supreme Armed Forces General Staff. This pro- 
hibition on the exercise of the Secretary’s power and authority is expressed in 
two places in the National Security Act. It is provided for in the preamble 
to the statute and in a phrase to the effect that the Secretary may not “establish 
a military staff.” 

The legislative history of the statute shows unmistakably that the prohibition 
“he shall not establish a military staff’ was never intended by the Congress to 
operate as a limitation on the power of the Secretary of Defense to establish 
in his own office such staff units or agencies as he felt might be necessary to 
assist him in carrying out any responsibility to him under law. The Secretary 
of Defense has full power, expressly granted in the law, to set up such units 
and to staff them with either civilian or military personnel as he chooses. 
iveryone familiar with the background and legislative history of the National 
Security Act knows just what Congress meant by the term “military staff.” 
The General Staff type of military control, as it existed in Germany, has been 
explained, defined, und attacked in Congress often enough. That form of mili- 
tary staff is completely different from the employment by the Secretary of 
assistants, either as individuals or grouped into organized units, to advise and 
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assist him, There is no limitation upon the type of problem or subject matter 
which the Secretary may assign to such assistants or units. Such problems, in 
the Secretary’s discretion, may involve engineering, standardization, weapons 
evaluation, program review, physical audits and inspections, or whatever else 
the Secretary may choose. 

(5) The Secretary of Defense may not transfer, reassign, abolish, or con- 
solidate a specific function assigned by the National Security Act or some 
other law to another officer or organizational segment of the Department, unless 
he first reports his intended action to the Armed Services Committees of the 
Congress. It should be noted that only a report, not prior approval, is required. 

This language clearly presupposes that the Secretary of Defense, as head of 
the Department of Defense, has the authority to transfer, reassign, abolish, or 
consolidate functions within the Department, as long as the Secretary does not 
violate one of the above specified limitations upon his general power. 

(6) The following provision of the law is not really a limitation on the power 
of the Secretary of Defense; namely the provision that nothing in the statute 
shall be construed: “to prevent a Secretary of a military department or a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on his own 
initiative, after first so informing the Secretary of Defense, any recommendation 
relating to the Department of Defense that he may deem proper.” 

This provision needs no further elaboration. 

The six foregoing limitations are all the specific restrictions placed upon the 
supreme power of the Secretary of Defense to exercise full and complete con- 
trol over the Department of Defense. 

There remains for discussion only one further question, Does the fact that 
various laws, some passed after the enactment of the National Security Act, 
vest specific statutory authorities in subordinate officers of the Department in 
any way impair the supreme authority of the Secretary of Defense. 

These laws vesting specific statutory authorities in subordinate officers of the 
Department in no way impair the supreme authority of the Secretary over the 
Department. This is true irrespective of the time of passage of such laws. 

General provisions of supreme authority do not have to be repeated. As each 
executive department of the Federal Government has its own statutory head, 
its own internal administrative command structure, its separate statutory au- 
thorities, duties, and responsibilities and its individual traditions, customs, and 
usages, so also has the Department of Defense been cut from the same cloth. 
Presidential Executive power flows over the separate independent departments 
and establishments of the Federal Government, is superior to, yet permeates 
the whole. So also the executive authority, direction, and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense flows over the agencies and organizations of the Department 
of Defense. No one at this date in our constitutional history would seriously 
advance the argument that because specific laws vest particular duties and re- 
sponsibilities in the heads of executive departments, therefore the President 
does not have and cannot exercise supreme executive power over the entire 
fabric. The power of the Secretary of Defense is in the same relative position. 

In the study of the theory of Executive power in the Government, it is quite 
normal and customary to find that powers of different magnitude are frequently 
exercised in the same area at the same time. This is true even though the power 
of one order of magnitude is derived from a specific law, whereas the power of 
the higher order of magnitude relies upon the words of general import or even 
upon the structure of the organization itself. There is nothing inherently 
strange, alien, or difficult in the concept of orders of magnitude in Executive 
power in the Federal Government. Such orders do not mutually exclude each 
other nor do they operate in specific corners or tiny segments. They operate to- 
gether. The higher order, however, when it is exercised in a given area, is su- 
preme and overrides the lower order. Insofar as the power of the Secretary of 
Defense is concerned, there is no legal significance in the fact that various laws 
have been enacted from time to time vesting specific authorities in subordinate 
officers of the Department. The time of passage of these laws is of no im- 
portance. 

SUMMARY 


To summarize, we are of the opinion that the National Security Act, as 
amended, grants to the Secretary of Defense supreme power and authority to 
run the affairs of the Department of Defense and all its organizations and 
agencies. We believe that the power of the Secretary of Defense extends to all 
matters arising in the Department of whatsoever kind or nature; that the stat- 
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ute provides that the power and authority of the Secretary are superior to the 
authorities possessed by any other official, officer, or member of the Department ; 
that the Secretary’s power in the Department is the superior power irrespective 
of when or how any other individual’s power was derived. The limitations on 
the exercise of the Secretary’s power are only six and they are specifically de- 
fined. These limitations have been discussed in detail herein. We do not believe 
they were intended by the Congress to go beyond what we have outlined. 


H. Struve HENSEL, 
Counsel for the Committee on Department of Defense Organization. 


RoceER KENT, 
General Counsel. 
FRANK X. BROWN, 
Assistant General Counsel (Departmental Programs). 


APPENDIX C 


‘To MAKE THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE’S PowER To TRANSFER, REASSIGN, ABOLISH, 
AND CONSOLIDATE FUNCTIONS COMPARABLE TO EXISTING PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 
UNDER THE REORGANIZATION AcT OF 1949, AS AMENDED, AND TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
CONSIDERATION OF MILITARY JUDGMENT IN THE EXERCISE OF SUCH POWER 


Section 3. (a) Section 202 (c) of the National Security Act of 1947 as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 171a (c)) is further amended to read as follows: 

“(c) (1) Within the policy enumerated in section 2, the Secretary of Defense 
shall take appropriate steps (including the transfer, reassignment, abolition, 
and consolidation of functions) to provide in the Department of Defense for 
more effective, efficient, and economical administration and operations and to 
eliminate duplication. However, except as otherwise provided in this subsec- 
tion, no function to be performed by the Department of Defense, or any officer 
or agency thereof, (1) which has been or is hereafter established by law, and (2) 
is of such a nature that the transfer, reassignment, abolition or consolidation 
thereof is objected to by a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall be trans- 
ferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until a period of 60 days of con- 
tinuous session of the Congress shall have elapsed following the report of such 
proposed action to the Congress by the Secretary of Defense, and only if, during 
such 60-day period, there has not been passed by either of the two Houses a 
resolution stating in substance that that House does not favor such proposed 
action.” 

(2) No change. 

(3) Delete. 

(4) Renumber as (3 

(5) Renumber as (4 


) 
se 


EXPLANATION 


Subject to the provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, per- 
mits the Secretary of Defense to transfer, reassign, abolish, and consolidate any 
function established by law, and provides for the consideration, by Congress, of 
nnilitary judgment of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in those areas 
where the application of law to a particular function is in dispute. 

(1) To preserve the essential separation of powers between the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government required by the Constitution it would 
seem that any changes to existing laws should be made in a manner consistent 
as far as possible with the normal legislative process. 

(2) In the ordinary legislative process a majority of both Houses must favor 
a proposal or it cannot become law. Conversely if a majority of either House 
disagrees with a proposal it cannot become law. 

(3) Following this reasoning a change in existing law proposed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense should not become law unless it is also favored by a majority of 
both Houses; moreover, it should not become law if either House disagrees with 
the proposal. 

(4) The procedure set forth in H. R. 12541 permits the Secretary of Defense 
to change existing law unless both Houses express their disapproval. It would 
be more consistent with the ordinary legislative process, which requires the ap- 
proval of both Houses for a change, if either House, by expressing its disapproval, 
could prevent the proposed change. 


27306—58——18 
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(5) This is the procedure which is incorporated in the Reorganization Act of 
1949 as amended. Under the provisions of this act either House can prevent 
any reorganization plan which it disapproves from becoming effective by an 
adoption by a simple majority of those present and voting of a resolution stating 
in substance that that House does not favor the reorganization plan. 

(6) If H. R. 12541 were revised along the lines recommended, a procedure 
would be provided which would enable both Houses to exercise their constitu- 
tional responsibilities in a manner consistent with the normal legislative process 
and at the same time provide the Secretary of Defense with the authority he 
requires to take action in the interests of economy and efficiency. 

(7) A review of the history of the Reorganization Act of 1949 as amended in. 
dicates how Congress has evolved procedures which recognize both the consti- 
tutional responsibilities of the Congress for the development of legislation as 
well as the requirement for an expeditious means of reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

(8) The Reorganization Acts of 1939 and 1945 required Congress to pass a 
concurrent resolution in order to block a proposed reorganization plan. The 
House of Representatives in considering the enactment of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 favored the continuation of this disapproval procedure. The Senate, 
however, favored a system of disapproval in which a simple resolution by either 
the House or the Senate would be sufficient to reject any proposed 
reorganization. 

(9) Senate Report No. 386, of May 29, 1957 (accompanying S. 1791, the bill 
extending the Reorganization Act of 1949) explains the Senate position as 
follows: 

“In recommending that either House be authorized to disapprove a plan, the 
committee intended that the Congress would thus retain, to the fullest extent 
possible, the power to determine whether reorganization plans submitted to the 
Congress by the President shall become law through the normal legislative 
processes. * * * The power thus reserved to each House was essentially the 
same as that possessed by each House in the ordinary legislative process, in 
which no new law or change in existing law can be made if a majority of either 
House does not favor it. It was the committee’s position that no significant 
difference appeared to exist by reason of the fact that under the ordinary 
legislative process the unwillingness of either House to approve the making 
of new laws or a Change in existing law is manifested by the negative act of 
refusing to register a favorable vote, whereas under the Original Senate bill 
the unwillingness must be manifested by the affirmative act of the passage of 
a resolution of disapproval of a reorganization plan.” 

(10) In conference in the early summer of 1949 the Senate conferees stood 
solidly for the principle of rejection by a simple majority vote of either House. 
As finally approved several weeks later, the bill required the adoption of a 
resolution of disapproval by a majority of the authorized membership of either 
House in order for Congress to block a proposed reorganization plan. Senate 
approval of this procedure was forthcoming only because it was felt to be 
necessary if any reorganization authority was to be granted to the President. 

(11) In 1958 when the powers granted by the Reorganization Act of 1949 
came up for renewal, the Senate reaffirmed its stand that a simple majority 
vote of either House should be all that is required to block a proposed reorgani- 
zation plan. However, the procedure was not changed in 1953 in order that 
the same reorganization authority granted to President Truman in 1949 should 
be extended to the incoming President Eisenhower. 

(12) This reason did not operate in 1957 and in that year the House took 
the initiative in changing the method of disapproval to comply with the views 
of the Senate stated since 1949. As presently enacted the Reorganization Act 
provides that either House can block a reorganization plan of which is disap- 
proves by resolution of a simple majority of those present and voting, stating 
in substance that that House does not favor the reorganization plan. 

(13) H. R. 12541 as written permits the Secretary of Defense to change the 
National Security Act unless both Houses of Congress express their disapproval. 
Under H. R. 12541 it is far easier for the Secretary of Defense to effect changes 
to defense legislation than under the Reorganization Act. What is the justifi- 
eation for making this distinction? Logic and reason would seem to dictate 
that if any difference were thought proper, it would be to increase, rather than 
decrease, congressional control over the power of the Secretary to reorganize 
the Defense Department by executive fiat. The Department of Defense controls 
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the awesome military power of this Nation. The Department is by far the 
greatest in the Government—larger than all the rest of the executive depart- 
ments combined. It controls over half (almost two-thirds) of our annual 
budget and reaches directly or indirectly into all the families, all the institu- 
tions, and all the business enterprises of the Nation. Commonsense literally 
cries out that of all the executive departments this is the one over which the 
representatives of the people in Congress should retain the most rigorous and 
vigilant control. Certainly it should not require more effort for Congress to 
disapprove a reorganization of this Department than it does for them to 
disapprove a reorganization of the Post Office Department or a merger of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization with the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Armed with the power of reorganization given him by H. R. 12541 the Secretary 
of Defense has far greater powers than any other Secretary of an executive 
department. 


(14) The amending language recommended preserves for Con- 
gress the same prerog: ratives it now possesses under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. By adopting these provisions, with which both the legis- 
lative and executive branches are familiar, confusion and misunder- 
standing will be avoided. 

The recommended change will provide for the application of the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act. of 1949, as amended, to the 
transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation of those functions 
now or hereafter established by ‘law. It will also adopt the concept 
established by the House Committee on Armed Services in H. R. 
12541 of providing for the consideration, by Congress, of the mili- 
tary judgment of a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who objects 
to any proposed transfer of functions. The latter represents a logical 
method for insuring that Congress will be informed when action is 
proposed relating to the functions of the military services which is 


open to serious question as to its military feasibility or desirability, 
or the legality of a proposed action relating to functions is in dispute. 


APPENDIx D 


To STRENGTHEN CIVILIAN CONTROL BY FIXING RESPONSIBILITY ALONG A DEFINITE 
CHANNEL OF ACCOUNTABLE CIVILIAN OFFICIALS, TO PROVIDE FOR THE EFFECTIVE 
INTEGRATION OF STRATEGIC DIRECTION AND SuPPoRT ACTIVITIES AND To PROVIDE 
FOR THE USE, IN AN EXECUTIVE AGENCY CAPACITY, OF THE EXISTING, WELL 
ORGANIZED AND EXPERIENCED STAFFS IN THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS IN LIEU 
OF CREATING A Dupticatory Starr To Do THE SAME JoB aT A HIGHER LEVEL 


Section 5. (b), H. R. 12541, is amended by adding the following to the pro- 
posed new subsection (e), section 141 of title 10, United States Code: 

“The Secretary of Defense, after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
shall designate in each case one of the military departments to serve as the 
executive agency for each unified and specified command. 

“The channel of responsibility shall be from the Secretary of Defense to the 
designated civilian Secretary of a military department to the commander of 
the unified or specified command. 

“In its executive agency capacity the military department shall be acting in 
the name and under the direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

“For strategic direction and operational control of military forces the Secre- 
tary of the military department designated as executive agency shall authorize 
the Chief of Staff of his military staff to receive and transmit reports and 
orders and to act for such department in its executive agency capacity, keeping 
his Secretary, the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed 
of decisions made and actions taken under such authority.” 


EXPLANATION 


(1) These provisions decentralize to the 3 military departments the task of 
transmitting to the 8 unified and specified commands the strategic guidance, 
formulated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secretary of De- 
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fense, and of acting for the Secretary of Defense in all other matter relating 
to the unified commands, coordinating for that purpose with the other military 
departments and other agencies of government at both national and local levels. 

(2) These provisions insure the exercise of effective civilian control over the 
activities of the unified commands which comprise a major part of our military 
forces and which, in overseas areas, raise many problems of economic, social, 
and political character, which are properly the concern of civil rather than 
military officials. 

(3) These provisions also fix responsibility along a definite channel of ac- 
countable civilian officials, as intended by the National Security Act. This action 
to provide clear lines of responsibility and authority for the exercise of civilian 
control permits proper accountability in the higher organization for defense. 

(4) Finally, these provisions insure greater effectiveness in the provision of 
strategic direction and operational command and in the related administrative 
activities by— 

(a) Limiting the span of control of a staff carrying on executive agency func- 
tions to 2, or at most 3, unified commands, thus insuring detailed knowledge on 
the part of the supervisory staff of all aspects of its supervisory responsibilities. 

(6) Designating for the executive agency responsibility, that staff—Air Force, 
Army or Navy—best qualified by organization, experience, and training to handle 
the types of strategic and operational problems which predominate in a particular 
unified command. 

(c) Integrating operational command with other facets of command—the ad- 
ministrative and support functions to make strategic guidance effective—through 
their assignment to the same staff. 

(d) Preventing the gaps and duplications and resulting confusion and con- 
flict which would arise from splitting command by isolating operational com- 
mand from command as an entity. 

(e) Precluding the centralization in a single military staff of control over 
the routine day-to-day operations conducted within eight unified and specified 
commands with the resultant wasteful duplication of effort and personnel as 
between the staffs of the military departments and the Department of Defense. 

(f) Precluding extreme centralization of the direction of detailed operations, 
which is as fatal to effective management of military and related affairs, as 
it is in private business, where it is a recognized road to bankruptcy. 

(5) Equally important, these provisions, by making it unnecessary for the 
Joint Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to exceed the planning and advisory 
role, specified elsewhere in the act under the functions of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, preclude the perversion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as authorized by 
Congress, into the prohibited Armed Forces general staff with its inherent mili- 
taristic threat to democratic principles and institutions. 

(6) In describing the manner in which the Secretary of Defense is to exer- 
cise his authority, direction, and control over his Department, the President 
stated in his message to Congress on Reorganization Plan 6 of 1953, ““He should 
do so through the basic channels of responsibility and authority prescribed in 
that act—through the three civilian Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force who are responsible to him for all aspects of the respective military 
departments (except for the legal responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
advise the President in military matters).” 

The organizational philosophy and the devotion to the principles of civilian 
control expressed by the President in 1953 are just as valid and just as consist- 
ent with the intent of the National Security Act today as they were then. 


APPENDIX E 


To AMEND THE BILL To REFLECT ACCURATELY THE ORGANIZATION OF UNIFIED OR 
SPECIFIED COMMANDS ON AN AREA BASIS AND To AVOID THE USE OF LANGUAGE 
WHICH INVITES CONFUSION BETWEEN THE MISSIONS OF THE UNIFIED OR SPECI- 
FIED COMMANDS ON THE ONE HAND AND THE MISSIONS OF THE MILITARY SERY- 
ICES ON THE OTHER 


Section 5 (b) of H. R. 12541 is amended to read as follows: 

(b) Section 141 of title 10, United States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection (e) as follows: 

“(e) With the advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Presi- 
dent, through the Secretary of Defense, shall establish unified or specified 
commands in strategic areas, and shall determine the force structure of such 
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commands to be composed of forces of the Department of the Army, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the Department of the Air Force, which shall then be 
assigned to such commands by the departments concerned. Such commands are 
responsible to the President and the Secretary of Defense. Forces assigned to 
such unified or specified commands shall be under the full operational command 
of the commander of the unified or specified command. All forces not so as- 
signed remain for all purposes in their respective departments. Under the 
direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense, each military 
department shall be responsible for the administration of forces assigned from 
its department to such commands. The responsibility for the support of forces 
assigned to such commands shall be vested in one of more of the military depart- 
ments as may be directed by the Secretary of Defense. Forces assigned to such 
unified or specified commands shall be transferred therefrom only by authority of 
and under procedures established by the Secretary of Defense, with the ap- 
proval of the President.” 
EXPLANATION 


This amendment requires the establishment of unified commands in strategic 
areas, conforming to the language of section 141 (d) (38) of the act and to 
the existing organization for the exercise of unified command. 

At present, unified commanders are established for each general geographic 
area of the world in which major military operations are likely to be conducted. 
Based, as it is, upon the fundamental factors of geography and time and space, 
this organization of unified commands on an area basis “to deal promptly with 
emergency or wartime situations” is the basic system of command organization 
for implementing the strategic plans and guidance prepared by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Of the eight unified and specified commands, only the Strategic Air Command 
may be considered to be organized for a specific function to be performed with- 
out respect to area responsibilities; this is possible only because those area 
problems are already the responsibility of the unified commands in strategic 
areas. 

It seems reasonable to assume that any changes in the wording used in the 
law to describe the unified commands must be tied to some definite plan, yet 
Secretary McElroy and General Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
assured the House committee that there was no such plan—that there was no 
intention to bring about a revolutionary reorganization of the unified commands. 
Nevertheless, in place of following the language used elsewhere in the law, 
“establish unified commands in strategic areas,” this bill substitutes new lan- 
guage, “establish unified commands for the performance of combatant missions.” 

It cannot escape notice that this is precisely the language which would be 
required if a decision had been taken to reorganize the unified commands along 
the lines of the mission type commands recommended in the controversial 
Rockefeller report on defense organization. This highly theoretical thesis, which 
accords no recognition to the need for command on an area basis, would reor- 
ganize the Armed Forces into: (a) A strategic-retaliatory force; (0b) a conti- 
nental defense force; (c) a limited-war force; (d) other mission-type commands 
as may be required. 

This plan, which does not meet the requirements for area command, which 
would irrationally dismember our naval forces for the control of the sea areas 
by identifying segments of the fleets with functions which pertain primarily to 
other services, and which would require a duplication of facilities, weapons, and 
manpower by compartmentalizing what is essentially an integrated problem, 
has not been advocated by a single responsible military official, including those 
Defense Department witnesses who testified for the defense reorganization 
plan. 

Since there has been no hearing on this controversial proposal and since the 
executive branch says that it does not want to change the organization of the 
unified commands, there is no need to use new language in H. R. 12541. Since 
the use of such language might be interpreted as a congressional mandate to 
make such changes, it is clear that the new language should not be used. 

The word “combatant” is deleted, first, because there is no showing in the 
hearings or in the committee report of why this word was inserted, and second, 
because its combination with “missions” into “combatant missions” produces 
a new term which could easily be confused with the term “combatant functions,” 
as used in the statute to identify the statutory roles and missions of the several 
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military services. Obviously, a clear distinction should be preserved between 
the missions or functions of the military services, on the one hand, and the 
missions or functions of the unified commands on the other. 


AppenpDIx F 


To PREVENT THE Jotnt Starr From BECOMING AN ARMED ForcES GENERAL STAFF 
AND To CLARIFY THE DUTIES AND STATUS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF AND DIRECTOR, JOINT STAFF 


Section 5. (a) Section 148 of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read 


as follows: 


“Section 143, Subordinate organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


“(a) There is under the Joint Chiefs of Staff a subordinate organization con- 
sisting of a Joint Secretariat, a Joint Staff, and such other agencies as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff may designate. The Joint Staff and the Joint Secretariat, respec- 
tively, shall be selected by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in approximately proportionate 
numbers from— 

“(1) the Army; 

“(2) the Navy and the Marine Corps; and 

“(3) the Air Force. 

“The tenure of the members of the Joint Staff and the Joint Secretariat is 
subject to the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and, except in time of war or 
national emergency, or when specifically approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
no such tour of duty may be more than 8 years, nor shall any officer serve more 
than 2 such tours. 

“(b) The Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
shall select the Director of the Joint Staff. Except in time of war or national 
emergency, the tour of duty of the Director may not exceed 3 years. Upon the 
completion of a tour of duty as Director of the Joint Staff, the Director, except 
in time of war, may not be reassigned to the Joint Staff. The Director must be 
an officer junior in grade to each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and he 
will be chosen in rotation from among the military services. The duties of the 
Director shall be confined to the direction and management of the Joint Staff. 

“(c) The Joint Staff, consisting of not more than 210 officers, shall perform 
such duties involving strategic planning as the Joint Chiefs of Staff direct. 

“(d) The Joint Secretariat, consisting of not more than 42 officers, shall 
perform such secretarial duties as the Chairman, acting on behalf of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, may direct. 

“(e) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff manages the Joint Staff and its 
Director, on behalf of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“(f) The Joint Staff shall not operate or be organized as a General Staff and 
shall have no executive authority. 

“(g) Joint plans presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or higher authority 
shall reflect the views of the respective military services.” 


EXPLANATION 


The title of this section is changed from “Joint Staff” to the more compre- 
hensive title, “Subordinate Organization of the JCS”, which is now used by the 
JCS to describe the entire staff organization (including the Joint Staff) which 
currently supports them. This brings within the scope of law a large additional 
group of officers who have been used to augment extralegally the Joint Staff. 

Specific inclusion of the Joint Secretariat precludes this body from being a 
subterfuge group for illegal expansion of the Joint Staff. 

“Such other agencies” provides for other miscellaneous bodies (such as His- 
torical Section, JSSC, United States delegate to U. N. staff) now in the subordi- 
nate organization of the JCS but not included in the Joint Staff. 

The JCS (including the Chairman) select the Joint Staff on a basis of pro- 
portionate strength of the services, which is a practical measure of their re- 
quired participation in joint matters. 

Keeping tenure of Joint Staff under the JCS (including the Chairman) clari- 
fies that they are provided to support the JCS, and prevents their becoming an 
Armed Forces General Staff responsible to a Chairman who might try to make 
himself a de facto single Armed Forces Chief of Staff. 
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Further latitude is extended to the Secretary of Defense by enabling him to 
retain Joint Staff members in time of national emergency, or, in exceptional 
cases, at his discretion. 

Except in time of war or national emergency no officer may serve more than 
two tours on the Joint Staff. This precludes gradual creation of a corps of 
professional, self-perpetuating career staff officers surrounding the Secretary 


of Defense and other civilian officials. 

Language is deleted because it sanctions and by implication encourages re- 
peated tours of Joint Staff duty for selected officers every other 3 years. The 
safeguards provided above are much shorter, clearer, and more positive. 

Selection of the Director is made a function of the JCS as a corporate body 
(as it was in the original National Security Act). This is to insure that the 
Director is properly responsive to the JCS as a whole and not merely to the 
Chairman. This is another safeguard against the Chairman’s assuming de 
facto status as a single Chief of Staff, and to eliminate the past bad practice of 
the Chairman’s bypassing the JCS and dealing directly with the Joint Staff on 
matters of his own choosing. 

Rotational selection of the Director insures that this important post will not 
become the preserve of any one service and makes available in due course the 
background and experience of each of the four services. 


Statement of the Director’s duties precludes the steady buildup of his status, 
extralegally since 1953, as a kind of Deputy Chairman of the JCS. By ad- 
ministrative fiat, this authority has been extended far beyond the Joint Staff into 


areas not properly his concern. He should be restricted to duties concerning the 
Joint Staff. 
The Joint Staff is kept at its present limit (which is 30 officers above 180, the 


number actually on duty, officially, in 1958). Its duties are limited to strategic 
planning to prevent its assuming the operating overcentralization and direction 


characteristic of an Armed Forces general staff. 
The Joint Secretariat is limited to its 1958 strength, and its duties are ex- 
pressly secretarial. The Chairman is allowed to continue his present practice 


of assigning work to the Secretariat, but is required to do so on behalf of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, not in his own right. 
Deletion makes the prohibition clearer and stronger, and specifically will pre- 


vent the Joint Staff from being organized as a “J-staff” as is now being done by 
fiat. This is the most important provision in the amendment, when taken in 
conjunction with deletion of authority for a conventional staff organization, 
which as written virtually makes mandatory the organization and operation of 
the Joint Staff as a general staff. 

This requires that the respective services shall be allowed to study and com- 
ment officially on all joint matters presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
Secretary of Defense; it prevents the Joint Staff from presenting plans to higher 
authorities without first having made these available for proper study and scru- 
tiny by the services which must execute such plans. It also requires that services 
be given the right to express their divergencies officially to the highest authority, 
without being muzzled by the Joint Staff or Chairman. 


Chairman Russet,. Mr. Hanson, you have undoubtedly given very 
exhaustive study to this subject and, whether one agrees with your 
conclusions or not, you have expressed your views in language that is 
very clear. Anyone could understand just exactly what you propose. 
That is not always the case. 

Going to your suggestion here with respect to the unified and speci- 
fied commands, the amendment that you propose, it has been contended 
by a great many people that this power that is spelled out in the House 
bill was not necessary, that the powers of control over the unified 
commands was inherent in the Commander in Chief by virtue of his 
office. What are your views on that? 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, I think obviously that is correct. That 
is why we inserted the Hensel opinion in our statement. 

I have never seen a document that any more clearly states exactly 
the powers and authority of the Secretary of Defense and the au- 
thority of the President of the United States as the constitutional 
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head of our military service for command purposes flows to the Secre- 
tary of Defense as he designates it, and they can establish and have 
established in the past any type of command that they wanted to any- 
where in the world. 

I have personally served under some of these commands, Mr. Chair- 
man, and you have varying types. Some of them are strategic area 
commands, some of them are mission commands. 

In some areas a mission command is the appropriate thing, and 
each of those commands has been handled by a given military serv- 
ice. Strategic Air Command is certainly handled by the Department 
of the Air Force, and I do not know of anyone questioning the fact 
that they have been handled efficiently for the most part and are pre- 
pared to do the job that they have been set up to do. 

Chairman Russexx. Could this language that you propose be con- 
strued as a limitation on the part of the President? If it is unneces- 
sary to legislate in that field and the House goes too far in the con- 
centration of the unified and specified commands, could not this 
amendment be construed, even though it establishes an existing order 
with one exception that occurs to me, couldn’t it be construed as being 
a limitation on the power of the Commander in Chief? 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, I believe it was drawn specifically 
with the view in mind of trying to better the House proposal, and 
I do not believe that it would be a serious limitation on the Commander 
in Chief because it spells out that he does have all this authority I 
believe within the proposed amendment but I agree I do not think 
any amendment is necessary. 

Chairman Russetx. But you meet the criticism of the existing plan 
that there might be some authority in one of the service Secretaries 
to withdraw forces from a unified or specified command. 

Of course, it is inconceivable that that would ever happen but you 
do agree that it could only be transferred under the authority of the 
Sec retary of Defense with the approval of the President? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russet. I assume that is to meet that criticism. 

Mr. Hanson. That is exactly correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. The reasons for your suggested amendments 
seem to be very clear. 

Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions except 
I do wish to say this is a very good statement indeed and calls for 
more consideration, I think. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to welcome 
Colonel Hanson before the committee. I think by now it is clear 
that although we agree on many, if not most things, we do not entirely 
agree on all the details of his excellent paper. 

Chairman Russeiy. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. I would like to ask the witness exactly what 
he means by the second sentence on page 3. I will read the sentence: 

Nevertheless, we point out a fact which is too often overlooked in the every- 
day maelstrom that overtakes us and that is that those who have been trained 
in a given restrictive discipline are not necessarily fitted for the drafting of 
legislation covering the basic overall national interests of our Nation. 
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To whom do you refer in that sentence ? 

Mr. Hanson. Senator, I had a hunch that you would ask me that 
question and discussed it with one of my confreres on the way down 
here today. 

I specifically refer to the statements that have been put out all 
over the Nation that because President Eisenhower was once Chief 
of Staff of the Army and because Admiral Radford was once Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that those two men alone should 
be our sole guides in the drafting of defense legislation. 

Iam completely aware of the competence of both men and I respect 
both of them in the highest degree. 

However, I respectfully urge that both myself as a citizen with 
some military experience and many others with far more than I, 
have not only a right, but a duty to disagree if we disagree. 

Senator Symineron. You understand that other able citizens, Gen- 
eral Marshall, many great civilians in the past, General Bradley, 
the present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, General Twining, would 
be added to that list as well as President Eisenhower and Admiral 
Radford. 

Mr. Hanson. I would not necessarily consider all of them to be 
added to that list because I do not know that all of them are specifi- 
cally supporting this legislation, nor have they been held up to be 
the sole experts in this field to whom we must bow rather than have 
the Congress itself take this in its hands. 

Senator Symrneton. As I see it, what you say is that, because a 
man has devoted his life to medicine, when it comes to the di: agnosis 
of a patient you should have somebody with a more general education 
in that field to decide what should be done. 

Mr. Hanson. Senator, I do not believe the analogy is sound. I 
would not interpret it that way. 

Senator Symineron. Now let me ask you another question. You 
know that the House bill was passed 32 to 0 in committee, and that 
the President’s bill would have passed the House with a change of 
10 votes. 

Do you think that those gentlemen, the 32 in the House have had 
enough experience for that vote? Do you think that should be given 
consideration by this committee ? 

Mr. Hanson. Of course, I think it should be given consideration, 
Senator, but I might add that all legislation is a matter of compro- 
mise, and I might refer you to Congressman Vinson’s statement made 
on April 16, and in fact if you would like it I will be glad to insert it 
in the record. 

Senator Symrineron. I will be glad to have you insert anything. 

Mr. Hanson. We have entitled this “Mr. Vinson’s Real View. 

Mr. Vinson is chairman of the committee. That is from the Con. 
gressional Record of April 16. 

Senator Symrveron. Would you like this put in the record ? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, I would like this put in the record. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, the witness would like placed 
in the record a statement by the Honorable Carl Vinson from Georgia 
made on April 16, at this point. 

Chairman Russeiu. Very well. 

Senator Symrneron. Does that meet with the Chair’s approval ? 
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Chairman Russe.i. Senator, I want to give the fullest leeway to 
putting anything in this record that is necessary, but is that available 
already in the record ¢ 

Mr. Hanson. I think it is available. 

Senator Symineron. It is taken out of the Congressional Record 
Mr. Chairman. It is a photostat of the Congressional Record. 

Mr. Hanson. I think merely a reference to it, Mr. Chairman, would 
be sufficient. 

Chairman Russeux. I do not think it is necessary to print all of 
that. We have it available in the Congressional Record here. It 
would just be repetitious. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I was only acceding to the 
witness’ request and, therefore, referred the matter to the Chair. 

Chairman Russet. We will make a reference to it pointing out 
the day and the page of the Congressional Record where it may be 
found. Chairman Vinson’s remarks may be found on page 5091 of 
the Congressional Record of April 16, 1958. 

Mr. Hanson. In stating that, Senator, I would like to add, if I 
may, that when only 10 votes would have changed the situation in the 
House of Representatives, I attended the debates there, and it was 
quite clear from the debate that it was felt by a number of the people 
in the House of Representatives that this had become a party problem 
rather than just a defense reorganization problem. This is a little 
unusual in defense reorganization matters, but that was the view- 
point of those who prevailed that day. 

Senator Symineron. You feel that it was a political vote and not 
a vote as to what was to the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Hanson. No, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Then I do not understand what you mean. 

Mr. Hanson. I mean that it was raised by those in debate on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, and I might state that as a 
Republican county finance chairman in Montgomery County, Md., 
I am aware of what was going on up there in the debate, and the de- 
bate headed by Mr. Vinson stated this had become a party issue. 

Senator Symineron. So as Republican County Finance Chairman 
you believe the votes made by those people were made because of 
politics, and not based on what they thought was the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. Hanson. No, Senator, I only state that was what was stated by 
Mr. Vinson and others who were leading the fight to get H. R. 12541 
passed. 

Senator Symrneton. You say Mr. Vinson on the floor stated those 
who voted on the floor were playing politics? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct, the record will so show. 

Senator Symrneron. And you also say that Mr. Vinson’s vote for 
this bill, which was carried 32 to 0, was not his feelings about the bill, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Hanson. I do not say that. 

Senator Symincron. I would like to be cleared up. 

Mr. Hanson. I say it is our view that his statement of April 16 
represented his real views, but legislation is a matter of compromise, as 
you well know, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Colonel Hanson. 
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Now you quote, Mr. Hensel here, his opinion. Although it was 
Messrs. Hensel, Kent, and Brown, it is called Hensel’s statement. 

Mr. Hanson. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. During the war Mr. Hensel was an assistant 
to Secretary Forrestal, was he not ? 

Mr. Hanson. I am not fully aware of his biography, but I believe he 
was, sir. 

Senator Symincton. And later on he was one of the greatest op- 
ponents of the National Security Act of 1947, was he not? 

Mr. Hanson. That I am not aware of. 

Senator Symineron. The record will so show. 

Mr. Hanson. I think he has always been opposed to merger of the 
services, the single Chief of Staff single uniform concept, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. In my opinion, there was no greater opponent 
of the bill than Mr. Hensel, who is my good friend, and I respect his 
right to his opinions. 

ater on, Mr. Hensel was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was he 
not ? 

Mr. Hanson. Again I think he was. 

Senator Symineton. And after that he was General Counsel, legal 
counsel for the Department of Defense, was he not ? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And when he came into the Department of 
Defense, it had been agreed before that the Secretary of Defense did 
not have enough authority, and the law had been changed. 

Mr. Hanson. That was in 1949. 

Senator Symineron. That is correct, that the law was changed to 
give the Secretary of Defense more authority. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. This Hensel statement is quoted at length. 
Several people have referred to it in these hearings. 

As I understand the Hensel decision, it says the Secretary of De- 
fense shall be given all the authority the Congress has allowed, and 
shall not be given any authority the Congress has not allowed. 

Mr. Hanson. I think that is exactly correct, but it also pointed 
out—and you might note, Senator, this opinion is a 1953 opinion in 
March, after your amendments of 1949 and also subsequent to the 
passage of Public Law 416 of the 83d Congress relating to the Marine 
Corps, and this opinion states that there has been all the authority 
that rests in the Defense Department and has had all of that author- 
ity I might point out since 1953. 

Senator Symrneron. At that time Mr. Hensel was Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense under the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Secretary 
of Defense, was he not? 

Mr. Hanson. I do not believe so, sir. 

He was counsel for the Committee on Department of Defense Or- 
ganization at the time this—— 

Senator Symrneron. I think that is correct, and I believe testimony 
is that that position was equivalent in the minds of 

Mr. Hanson. It may have been ranked as Assistant Secretary, I 
do not know. Of course, this was signed by Roger Kent, the then Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense and by Brown, the Assist- 
ant, General Counsel for Department Programs. 
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Senator SymineTon. The opinion says, “In our opinion the See- 
retary of Defense now has by statute full and complete authority 
subject only to the President and certain specific restrictions subse- 
quently herein listed.” 

Mr. Hanson. They are attached. 

Senator Symineron. That was the reason for my remark. 

Mr. Hanson. They are right here, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. So I would say if I were managing the De- 
partment, that Mr. Hensel’s statement says in effect that the Secre- 
tary of Defense has all the authority except what he does not have. 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. That would be my interpretation of it. 

Mr. Hanson. But it also says he has all the authority for six specific 
restrictions. 

Senator Symineron. Whatever those restrictions are, they are. 

Mr. Hanson. They are all attached to the statement, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. I think the average person will agree he has 
all the authority that he has except the authority he hasn’t. 

Mr. Hanson. The point that it is driving home is of course the 
wording that the President wishes out of the bill about separately ad- 
ministered or separately organized. And of course that opinion in 
our view destroys any argument that could be made for an amend- 
ment that relates to that. 

Senator Symineron. It is my recollection that the Constitution of 
the United States has been changed quite a few times; is that not 
correct, by amendment ? 

Mr. Hanson. Indeed it has, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And has it not also been changed at times, 
starting with people like Chief Justice Marshall, by interpretation, 
when it was considered to be in the interests of the United States? 

Mr. Hanson. As an attorney, Senator, I would not say that the 
Constitution was changed by interpretation. It was merely explained. 

Senator Symincron. Well, for example, would you say that the 
Constitution was a rigid document or that it was arranged by the 
Fathers that it could be amended if the people of the United States 
felt an amendment was in the interests of our country? 

Mr. Hanson. Why, Senator, of course it can be amended, and it 
can be amended, however, by a process established by law for its 
amendment. It cannot be amended by spoken good intentions of 
anyone. 

Senator Syminerton. I ask a final question, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps 
it would be better to group this into a group of questions, Colonel 
Hanson. There was nothing in the Constitution about the Air Force, 
was there? 

Mr. Hanson. No, and I suppose if some real good citizen wanted 
to bring a suit, if he had an appropriate interest, it would present an 
interesting question. 

Senator Symineron. A citizen did bring such a suit. 

Mr. Hanson. I did not realize that they had sued on that. 

Senator, I might, just to ease the burden since we have mentioned 
the Constitution, and we have altered it, mentioned here several times 
in the recent times, just read sections 12, 13, and 14 or paragraphs 12, 
13, and 14 from 
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Senator Symineton. Would you want to include that as part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Hanson. It just says to raise and support armies with no appro- 
priation of moneys, that use shall be for a longer term than 2 years, 
provide and maintain a Navy, to make rules and regulations for the 
land and naval forces. 

Senator Symineron. As a result of a letter from Senator Douglas 
and Senator Mansfield that commented on the constitutional aspect of 
this question, written on June 19, I replied as of June 25; and plan 
tomake these letters a part of the record, 

Now my final question, and I say it with respect—you believe that 
there is a danger to the country in this legislation; that is correct, 
isit not? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. But you will also agree, will you not, that 
based on world conditions our Nation has never been in greater peril? 

Mr. Hanson. Senator, we can both speak in broad generalities of 
that nature and have very little fear of contradiction from anyone. 
What I basically fear here, if I may state to you, is the fact that over 
a period of years some people with completely good intention so far 
as I am concerned have sincerely believed that we should evolve into 

a General Staff single Chief of Staff concept. 

Senator Symineron. I do not think your answer is responsive to 
my question, Colonel. I asked you if you think that this country, 
from the standpoint of world conditions, has ever been in greater 
peril ? 

Mr. Hanson. I would say probably not. 

Senator Symrneron. If that is true, we may get toa point, may we 
not, where we have to estimate which peril is the greater; reorgani- 
zation against some of our wishes in order to have a Defense Depart- 
ment based on progress instead of tradition, or acceptance of the fact 
that we should continue as we are, and accept, and hope that will be 
the way to face the growing danger. Would that be a fair statement? 

Mr. Hanson. I disagree with you entirely on that, Senator, because 
I feel that we have a Defense Department with an appropriate struc- 
ture that not only can meet these situations but is meeting them every 
day, and that could meet them better if we put, as has been stated by 
several members of this committee, if we put some gentlemen who 
seem to wish to obfuscate and block matters on the block, so to speak. 
There is no reason why men of good will cannot administer the ex- 
istent law to the very best interests of this ¢ ‘country. And as is stated 
in here, so far as the world danger is concerned, if somebody presses 
the button in Moscow today, the Joint Chiefs of Staff aren’t going to 
be the reaction time artists. The people in the field are the ones who 
already have their plans and actions set up and established. 

Senator Symrncron. You understand what I want is to get your 
opinion on the record. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SymiNeron. You are a lawyer in this town and a prom- 
inent citizen, and you have been and are very active in the Marine 
Reserve. I think it is well that we know exactly how you feel. 

As I understand it, you believe that if we suddenly found we ry 
an outside danger which affected our security, we would build ¢ 
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Defense Department comparable to the present Defense Department. 
For example, we would build an Air Force Air Force and a Navy 
Air Force and a Marine Air Force and an Army Air Force; if we 
had to construct our defenses from a flat start, that in effect this 
present system is good enough. Isthatcorrect? _ 

Mr. Hanson. Again, Senator, I do not agree with the premise you 
have advanced, so it would be difficult for me to say it is correct, I 
think it is entirely incorrect. 

Senator Symrneron. What is incorrect ? 

Mr. Hanson. I think the premise you have advanced is incorrect, 
I feel this about what you have just stated. That as of, starting from 
scratch, in 1775 and through the years when our Constitution evolved, 
and up to the time I believe in 1792 when we first by statute created 
a Marine Corps, and then on down through the years to where we 
finally evolved to the point where we created an Air Force separate 
and apart from the Army, we have had an evolution of things along 
the line. 

Now General Nelson here yesterday spoke very clearly on the fact 
that these matters had to evolve. What General Nelson desired to 
evolve to, as is stated in his writings and I believe is clear in his testi- 
mony, is that he wants to evolve into a General Staff. We just happen 
not to agree with that. 

Senator Symrnetron. When you say “we”, whom do you mean? 

Mr. Hanson. I mean the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association 
and many other people who are interested in the defense of the 
Nation. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I didn’t get to hear 
all of Mr. Hanson’s statement, but looking it over, he says on page 2 
that if the House bill is passed and more certainly if the proposals 
advanced by the administration are passed, a mere sweep of the pen 
in the Pentagon could do away with the Reserve forces of the Nation, 
including the National Guard. 

I don’t see where you elaborated on that. Just how do you think 
that would be possible ? 

Mr. Hanson. Well, Senator, that would be possible giving the Sec- 
retary of Defense complete control over the abolition of functions that 
are under the House bill, noncombatant functions. : 

I don’t believe the National Guard Bureau, for instance, would be 
considered a combatant function, as such, if the Defense Department 
desired to do away with it. 

Now, unfortunately, sir, you weren’t here when Governor Simp- 
son testified earlier this morning on the subject, but he gave a very 
clear-cut statement on it, pointing out just that very thing, and our 
view of it is that the same thing could happen to the Reserve forces. 

They could state that the Reserve forces were not necessarily a 
combatant function, the handling of the Reserve matters; and by a 
reorganization within the Pentagon, which would not be subject to 
review by the Congress, that these items could be done away with. 

Senator Keravuver. Assuming it is a noncombatant function, under 
all versions here, it has to come to Congress, doesn’t it ? 
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Mr. Hanson. No, sir, it does not, very definitely. 

As a matter of fact, neither the House bill nor the administration 
proposals would have a function that the Secretary of Defense alone 
would handle come to the Congress. The only way you could review 
it is if someone complained, and then you are required to pass a law 
which would then be subjected to a White House veto. 

Senator Keravuver. If any one member of the Joint Chiefs re- 
quested the transfer, it would come to the Congress, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, under the House proposal and under our pro- 
posal, Senator. 

Senator Krerauver. I had understood from Mr. McElroy’s state- 
ment when he testified that the only transfer or eliminations or what- 
not that they had in mind was where there was duplication and over- 
lapping, and it didn’t envision elimination or a transfer of important 
segments such as the National Guard or the Reserve forces. 

Mr. Hanson. Senator, I have the highest regard for Mr. McElroy, 
and I have the highest regard for the President of the United States, 
but I am fortunately, or unfortunately, an attorney, and I do not 
believe in listening to people who intend to do things when we are 
dealing with a matter that is as vital to our Nation as these matters. 

I would like this Congress, under its constitutional responsibilities, 
to spell out certain limitations on intent, and I believe that the Con- 
gress always has and I hope and pray it will continue to. 

Senator Kerauver. You refer to the specific provision of the 
House bill. 

You might give the Secretary of Defense the right to eliminate the 
National Guard or the Reserves. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Without Congress having any say so about it. 

Mr. Hanson. We have offered an amendment, Senator, which is 
appendix C to this statement, which states— 

To make the Secretary of Defense power to transfer, reassign, abolish, and 
consolidate functions comparable to existing Presidential powers under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, and provided for a consideration of 
military judgment in the exercise of such power. 

This would be in effect section 3 (a), section 20 (c) of the National 
Security Act of 1947 as amended, and it specifically is tied into that 
part of the House bill which would provide for the 60-day rule where 
the concurrent resolution of both Houses would have to be passed in 
order to have such a function not become an established abolished 
function of the Secretary. 

We have offered an amendment to that where we feel that the 
Department of Defense or any officer or agency, that no function be 
performed by the Department of Defense or any officer or agency 
thereof which has been or hereafter is established by law and, too, is 
of such a nature that the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consol- 
idation thereof, is objected to by a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, shall be transferred or reassigned. 

What we refer to there, specifically, is that the Reserve forces of 
our Nation are covered by an act of Congress which you gentlemen 
have considered in this committee and, therefore, we say they couldn’t 
abolish them unless they came to you. 
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In turn, the National Guard Bureau is also established by statute 
of this Congress. I don’t think they can abolish them without com- 
—_ you under this amendment. 

ut we think you could do it under the proposal in the administra- 
tion bill and under the proposal in H. R. 12541. 

Senator Krravver. | believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexu. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
again. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a short 
statement into the record at this point. 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Part of a letter that I wrote to Senator 
Douglas and Senator Mansfield : 

As you know, except when in its Federal status, the National Guard is not 
2 component of the Department of Defense within the meaning of this proposed 
legislation and, therefore, could not be significantly affected by said legislation. 

With respect to the Marine Corps, the proposed legislation states that there 


shall be provided “a Department of Defense including the three military de. 
partments of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force under the direct authority and con- 


tro) of the Secretary of Defense.” 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, many thanks again for hearing us. 
T would just like to add one thing. 

You will note that nowhere in my statement was there any expres- 
sion of fear concerning the Marine Corps. 

Chairman Russeiu. Very well, sir. We are glad to have had your 
analysis of the bill as a whole, Mr. Hanson. 

The next witness is Mr. Clayton L. Burwell, who represents the 
Naval Reserve Association. 

Proceed, Mr. Burwell. 


STATEMENT OF CLAYTON L. BURWELL, VICE PRESIDENT, NAVAL 
RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Burwe tu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senators. 

I am Clayton L. Burwell, vice president of the Naval Reserve Asso- 
ciation, a retired commander in the United States Naval Reserve. 

Our association is grateful for this opportunity to express its views 
to the committee on what we consider to be a most important military 
bill. It will be clear to you that we are not here to urge upon you the 
maintenance or expansion of a strong Navy or Marine Corps but, 
rather the maintenance and expansion of a basically sound concept of 
a military team —— all of the services, operating effectively 
under civilian control and subject to the direction of Congress under 
its constitutionally established responsibility for national defense. 

H. R. 12541, when you come down to its very basic consideration, 
proposes that Congress divest itself of important legislative responsi- 
bility for national defense and turn over some of these to the executive 
branch of the Government, thus upsetting the balance of power and 
the system of checks and balances so wisely and fully provided by 
the framers of our Constitution. It will, in effect, place virtually full 
control of our Armed Forces and responsibility for national defense 
in the hands of one man, an appointed official, the Secretary of De- 
fense. It may mark the beginning of the end of civilian control of 
the Defense Department. 
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For example, I ask you to recall, gentlemen, that, except for Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. McNeil, no Secretary, Deputy Secretary, or Assistant 
Secretary of Defense has had a very long tenure of office. 

The average is little more than a year. These men come and go be- 
fore they learn their jobs. They are supposed to exercise civilian 
control over the military, but they depart before they have learned 
enough to do so with assurance. 

Under these circumstances, where will the contro) be? We be- 
lieve it will be in the hands of those who “advise,” those who provide 
the continuity between the relatively short terms of these appointed 
officials. 

Who will these advisers be? The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff who manages a General or Joint Staff and assigns it work. This 
Joint Staff, double the size of the present Staff, will bring to the De- 
partment of Defense more complete centralization of the direction of 
detailed operations. 

This centralization is as fatal to effective management of military 
and related affairs as it is m private business where it has some- 
times been recognized as the road to bankruptcy. In this connec- 
tion if is noteworthy that, in the future, no officer will be promoted 
to high rank and responsibility unless he has been purged of single 
service taint—unti) he has proven the ability to compromise his" be- 
liefs in the interests of uniformity and policy. 

Such a promotion system is well suited the creation and perpetua- 
tion of yes men. 

Different views, new ideas, and collective judgment in strategic 
planning may disappear. 

By the very nature of his charter he must be inexperienced in de- 
fense matters, particularly when he first takes office, and especially 
in matters relating to strategy and tactics. 

The next President is likely to be new to these professional mili- 
tary matters as well. Under these circumstances, who will advise 
them on military matters of vital importance to our national de- 
fense ? 

The single voice they will hear and heed will be that of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Proposals which would lead to 
the foregoing will, in effect, pay only lip service to civilian control 
of the military. We have heard talk of efficiency to be obtained 
by such proposals for reorganization of the Defense Department. 

In effect, you are being faced with a demand to establish a topheavy 
monolith which bids fair to topple of its own weight. We have 
heard talk of unified strategy. 

Current proposals would give us single strategy—which might pos- 
sibly be right—if the enemy would obligingly be obtuse enough to 
fall in with it. 

In the past, when the executive departments have come to Con- 
gress seeking appropriations of money or authority, they have been 
required to show with particularity ‘the need for such appropria- 
tion—to demonstrate specifically what will be done with the public 
funds or grants of power, or what will be left undone without them. 

In asking for a vast new grant of power, the Secretary of De- 
fense has not come to the Congress prepared to show in detail the 
need for this grant. 
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He has not shown what legal restrictions tied his hands or how; 
he has not documented, nor even pointed to, specific instances or 
situations in which a more efficient or less costly Defense Establish- 
ment was prevented by legal limitations on his power. 

Equally remarkable is ‘the fact that the Secretary of Defense has 
not proposed a specific or even generalized program for the exercise 
of the powers he seeks. He has ‘disclaimed any intention of merging 
the services or abolishing anything substantial, or of creating a Gen- 

eral Staff, or even of carrying on military affairs very differently 
than at present. 

Related to this lack of a showing of need for more authority or a 
program for its use, has been the testimony established by the House 
Armed Services Committee and this committee that the Secretary of 
Defense has not, in fact, used all the power already granted under 
the National Security Act and the inherent power of the Secretary as 
a delegee of the Commander in Chief. 

Much of the organization of more efficient command channels, fur- 
therance of unification, elimination of duplication, etc., can be accom- 
plished without any further legislation. 

The Constitution has not been niggardly with the Commander in 
Chief as to his control over the military forces. As Commander in 
Chief he can fire and hire, promote and demote. These and other 
inherent powers give him and his 2ppointees in the Defense Depart- 
ment great leverage. 

Our association is already on record with this committee as favor- 
ing civilian control of the military at all levels. Decentralization of 
all but the top policy functions, we believe, is more economical, more 
efficient, and more likely to preserve effective civilian control. 

It is more likely to foster initiative and desirable competition among 
the various parts of a service and among the services. 

I think you have plenty of evidence to support this from the tes- 
timony given before Senator Johnson’s subcommittee during the pre- 
paredness hearings last winter. Unfortunately, competition in the 
Military Establishment has become a dirty word. Until it becomes 
unacceptably wasteful or destructive competition is a powerful in- 
centive for progress and vitality in the military as in business life. 

It is controlled in business by the courts; it can be controlled in 
the military by the Secretary of Defense and the service secretaries. 

We will rue the day we stamp it out and submerge all effort and 
all thinking in a huge monolithic pattern controlled by a general or 
Joint Staff “which, in turn, unduly influences a Secretary of Defense 
because of his lack of bac kground and the volume of decisions to be 
made. 

For a moment, let us consider the place of Congress in exercising its 
constitutional responsibilities for national defense. To exercise its 
constitutional responsibility and to make the decision required, Con- 
gress must have information, complete and full, divergent if neces- 
sary not excepting the presently proposed reorganization of the De- 
fense Department. 

Our association has already pointed out, in letters tomembers of this 
committee, the fact that, in the House, only witnesses from the De- 
fense Department were heard. The public and the Congress has 
heard a one-sided version of the story from Pentagon witnesses, in the 
press, and on radio and television. 
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The association is appreciative of the fact that this committee is 
holding full hearings and hearing witnesses both for and against this 
legislation. I think it is signific: ant to note that this committee has 
already gone on record as recognizing the fact that military and naval 
officers best qualified to under stand the complexities of today’s defense 
problems have been reluctant to speak freely in opposition to the 
current proposals. 

In view of the widespread talk of “legalized insubordination” and 
the implied reprisals already mentioned in connection with some testi- 
mony before this committee, are you not led to wonder what informa- 
tion you will receive in the future ? 

Is it not possible that the flow of full information to responsible 
authorities and to the Congress will be stifled and that you will get 
only the information you are “cleared” to receive ? 

You are being asked to pass to the executive department authority 
to determine everything about national defense but the total amount 
of the annual appropriation. 

You are told you will be consulted before the major capabilities of 
the services are changed, consolidated, or abolished, but you are being 
requested in the same breath to give to the Secretary of Defense full 
authority to make such changes as he desires, subject to your veto. 

Mr. Chairman and ge ntlemen, these are the issues. The question 
is not basically one of improving the organization of the Defense De- 
partment. ‘Testimony from witnesses from the administration is to 
the effect that there is no intention of making drastic changes, that 
they want these powers to use in emergencies, to clear up gray areas, 
to remove sand from the gearbox. 

Over the past 11 years there has been a constant move toward more 
power to the Pentagon, more centralized control. There has been talk 
of service rivalries and bic kering. In my opinion, this legislation 
would establish conditions for a new kind of rivalry—that “between 
the General, or Joint Staff, and the civilian leadership of the Defense 
Department. I hope we are not to be faced with that, because, in 
my personal opinion, the military, with their superior professional 
knowledge, their continuity of thinking and planning, and their estab- 
lished role as advisers to the Secretary of Defense, will win out. 

We must preserve the responsibility of the President to retain the 
power of the people, through Congress, to control our military posture. 
We must preserve the responsibility of the President to command the 
forces which Congress provides to him for national defense. 

We must not fall into the trap of depending upon the particular 
experience or capabilities of men of the moment to the extent that 
we shift the bs ul ance of power provided in our Constitution between the 
legislative and executive departments of our Government. 

1 sincerely urge that, in enacting legislation providing for changes 
in the organization of the Defense Department, you insure, in un- 
equivocal terms, that there is a clear line of civilian control at all 
levels of the Department, that Congress retains its power to legislate 
for the military, before the fact, not after, that a self- perpetuating 
staff and Chief of Staff system is not allowed by law, and that Con- 
gress is assured of receiving full and uninhibited advice from those 
best qualified to give it. 
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In conclusion, may I again express to each member of this commit- 
tee the sincere appreciation of our association for this opportunity to 
present its views on this legislation which is so vital to our national 
security. Thank you. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Burwell, how many members of the Navy 
Reserve Association are there ? 

Mr. Burwe tu. There are between 2,500 and 3,000, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. Is this position taken by the directors? Just 
how is it arrived at by the Navy Reserve? 

Mr. Burwewi. At an annual conference, Senator, in December 1957, 
at Palm Beach, the conference adopted a resolution against the single 
Chief of Staff concept. 

That was followed in February 1958, by the national executives 
committee in Washington. They, too, adopted a resolution reaffirm- 
ing support of a continuation of the Joint Chiets of Staff system. 

Since then, we have to some degree been active, particularly when 
this bill was proposed. 

I have a list, 1f it would be of interest to you, Senator, of the chief 
things we think we have done, several telegrams and letters to the 
House and letters to Senators. 

Senator Keravver. I don’t believe I have any more questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Burwell, you have an interesting state- 
ment. 

I am impressed by the last part, especially where you present your 
thoughts with respect to what might be termed Pentagon witnesses. 

Now, I ask you a question here. When Colonel Hanson of the 
Marine Corps Reserve testified a few minutes ago, were you here then? 

Mr. Burwe tu. Yes, Senator, I was. 

Senator Symrneron. You will remember he mentioned that he, in 
effect—and he used the names of General Eisenhower and Admiral 


Radford— 


were not necessarily fitted for the drafting of legislation covering the basic 
overall national interests of our Nation. 

That is a quote from his statement. 

And you here refer to the relatively short length of time that Secre- 
taries and Assistant Secretaries have in the Pentagon building. 

So I am led to wonder, who is left to make these decisions. If 
military people like General Eisenhower and Admiral Radford are 
not the right ones, because of their military experience, and if these 
civilian people aren’t the right ones, because of their lac k of military 
experience, who are the right ones ¢ 

Mr. BurweE Lt. Senator, I think the decisions are so world shaking, 
there must be a combination of judgments. 

I have great respect for the experience and ability of the President 
and Admiral Radford, but I do not believe in milit: ary infallibility; 
and I think we roll the dice on one man, there is too much at stake, 
and I think that the Congress—even with the modern concept of war, 
I think the Congress should look over the shoulder and should be 
able to check decisions of this importance. 

Senator Symineton. [ agree with that, of course. 
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Now on the question of civilian control which you emphasize and 
with which I most certainly agree 

Mr. Burwei. May I interrupt, § Senator? If I thought you were 
there, I wouldn’t be bothered about civilian control. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, this witness has befuddled me. 

I am disarmed. I am very grateful for those kind comments, but 
know this distinguished w itness wants the matter settled on the facts 
as objectively as ‘possible ; therefore, I want to ask a further question. 

In the Armed Services Committee, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, my impression is that if there is any duplication and waste, 
it is probably in the most dangerous place, research and eee 

Actually, it looks as if, in some of the services, there is a lot of 
research and duplication and waste in the service itself, 

Mr. Burwe .. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Now, you do have in this bill an appointed 
official, a civilian subject to confirmation by the Senate, who is going 
to take over the overall supervision of all research and development 
activities. 

You would agree that would be a move toward more civilian con- 
trol, would you not, in that particular case ? 

Mr. Burwett. Yes, sir; and a move that we endorsed before the 
House. 

Senator Syminecron. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t think I have any further questions. I em- 
phasize again that my questions in no way reflect on my great ad- 
miration for both the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

I just am looking at this thing from the standpoint of what I think 
is the very great and growing peril to our country. I commend you, 
Mr. Burw ‘ell, for a fine statement. 

Mr. Burwewi. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Russeiy. Thank you, Mr. Burwell. 

Glad to have had your views and those of the Navy Reserve Asso- 
ciation. 

This concludes the testimony this morning. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock on Tuesday, 
next, when Secretary McElroy will return before the committee. 

(Whereupon at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Tuesday, July 1 , 1958. ) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE .ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senator Russe ll (presiding), Byrd, Kefauver, Stennis, 
Symington, Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Flanders, Smith, Case, Bush 
and Barrett. 

Also present: Harry J. Wingate, chief clerk; William H. Darden; 
K. E. BeLieu, T. Edward Braswell and Herbert S. Atkinson of the 
committee staff. 

Chairman Russeitt. The committee has a number of procedural 
matters that should be determined today. ‘The most important one 
deals with the scope of the hearings, as to how far the committee 
should continue to hear witnesses. 

[ hoped to have an executive session prior to the taking of testi- 
mony this morning, but found it could not be done due to the fact 
that a number of members of the committee had conflicting appoint- 
ments. 

During Secretary McElroy’s earlier appearance before the commit- 
tee, Senator Symington expressed the desire to propound a series of 
questions. He st ated he was unable to propound them at that time 
because of other commitments. Secretary McElroy readily agreed 
to return for this purpose and we are glad to have the Secretary here 
again this morning. 

Since members of the committee other than Senator Symington 
probably have questions that have arisen after Secretary McE lroy’ . 
earlier appearance, we will proceed with the questioning in the regu- 
lar order. 

Before starting the questioning this morning the Chair desires to 
make a brief statement. 

The developments regarding testimony before this committee by 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been referred to in some 
quarters as a fuel between the Secretary of Defense and the chairman 
of this committee. This was distressing to me and I hope it is unnec- 
essary for me to say that I think the term was very inaccurately used. 

The principle involved is, of course, one of vital importance. It is 
one on which the executive department and the Congress have been 
at variance since the establishment of this Government, and as long 
as we have a division of powers in three branches of the Government, 
those issues will continue to arise. 
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Certainly my attitude in the whole matter was completely imper- 
sonal. Any actions I took grew altogether out of my desire to pro- 
tect what I regarded as functions of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I hope that everyone else will understand, as I am sure the Secre- 
tary does, that my position was wholly impersonal and the Chair 
is very happy indeed that the matter has been adjusted. 

I have two or three questions that have arisen in my mind since 
the Secretary appeared before us. 

Mr. Secretary, to eliminate duplication and provide better admin- 
istration, this bill proposes to empower the Secretary of Defense to 
transfer, reassign, abolish, and consolidate functions other than major 
combatant functions. 

This authority as set forth in the bill extends not only to functions 
which have been authorized by law, but to functions which m: iy here- 
after be established by law. 

It occurs to me that the authority to change functions that might be 
established hereafter in a sense provides a second veto in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government if the President approves the bill in the 
first instance fo create the function, and then the power would be 
vested in the Secretary of Defense. 

Do you consider it essential that the provision remain in the bill 
to change functions that may hereafter be established by law? 


STATEMENT OF HON. NEIL H. McELROY, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES A. COOLIDGE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY 


Secretary McE.roy. Mr. Chairman, may I first refer to your open- 
ing statement and tell you I appreciate the graciousness of your com- 
ment and I would like to say in return that there was never any ques- 
tion in my mind that there was any personal aspect to the little differ- 
ence that you and I had in respect to certain of that testimony. 

I would like the record to read that way. 

Chairman Russetu. I am sure of that because we were conversing 
in the most amicable terms throughout the entire controversy, which 
would not have been the case had there been anything personal in it. 

Secretary McExroy. I want to equally be on the record with you in 
that matter. 

Now in response to your question, I think it is a good question. I 
think, however, Mr. Chairman, that the need of flexibility, it seems 
to me, needs to be present with respect to future functions as listed 
in the legislation as it needs to be with respect to those that have been 
stated in the past. 

The entire objective in this request for authority to consolidate fune- 
tions, shift functions and so on, rests with our inability to forecast 
what the future will bring. 

The only thing we feel confident the future will bri ing ischange. In 
our inability to antic ipate what the change will mean, “and in a desire 
to have the flexibility of proceeding with economy and with the best 
protection of the security of the country, it seems to me that this is 
the kind of a request. w hich should apply not only to the functions 
that have been listed in the past but those in the future. 
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I can recognize the hesitation with respect to that, but I do believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that there are safeguards under which moves of this 
kind will not be made precipitately without review by the Congress. 

Chairman Russeii. Mr. Secretary, the committee inquired of the 
Joint Chiefs as to their views on how this Joint Staff would be re- 
organized and whether the reorganization would take the form of a 
functional division of responsibility known as the “J” type staff, 
or whether there would be an operational section created for the Joint 
Staff. 

Have you formed any views on that subject? 

Secretary McEtroy. I know that this is not quite a satisfactory 
answer to you, Mr. Chairman, but the fact is, and I wish that General 
Twining were here today bee: ase he weed say the same thing, that 
the matter is still under discussion within the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as to just how it should be put together. 

I would say that there are proponents of both views that you have 
suggested here, and the resolution of it will be made of course when 
this legislation is passed, provided the increase in numbers of officers 
is included in the final legislation as it was as it came out of the 
House. 

But we have not yet reached that point, and I have to just leave it 
that way. 

Chairman Rvusseti. A proviso to the bill gives the Secretary of 
Defense the authority to assign or to reassign to one or more de- 
partments or services the development and operational use of new 
weapons and weapons systems. Would you construe that proviso as 
an inferential limitation on your present authority, or other authority 
contained in the bill, to reassign the de ‘velopment and operational use 
of existing weapons or weapons systems ? 

Secretary McEnroy. I had not thought of it as carrying that in- 
ference, Mr. Chairman. I believe that the reason for the inclusion 
of that provision by the House committee was in order that there 
should not be any inability on the part of the Secretary to move in 
assigning to an individual service the operational responsibility for 
new weapons, and that was given in testimony as one of the problems. 
The lack of such authority was one of the problems that had been in- 
volved in the proliferation of the entire missile production. 

[ think without much doubt in the missile area we have produced 
more missiles than were needed and we have duplicated in ways which 
were wasteful of the taxpayers money. 

If you will recall, the House committee and the House itself de- 
clined to grant the President’s request for authority to consolidate 
functions. I believe that the reason that this provision was made with 
respect to new weapons was that even though the denial was made 
of the right to consolidate functions, the assignment of new weapons 
was re carded as an important right for the Secretary to exercise. 

On the point of inferential denial of the right on other than new 
weapons, I had not thought that that was true. 

May I ask Mr. Coolidge whether he has that feeling in looking at 
the language ? 

Mr. Coonmer. I consider that the doubt here was whether new 
weapons meant something that was not in existence at the date this 
act was passed, and I would construe that to be not so. What weap- 
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ons here would mean would be weapons that are nonconventional 
weapons. Missiles, for instance, would be new weapons even though 
they are in existence, and I think the Secretary is right that the House, 
when it limited so severely the power to abolish functions, wanted to 
make it clear that the Secretary would not have to go through those 
mechanics in regard to these new or nonconventional weapons. I 
would suppose that it did not reflect on the power to do other transfers 
if he complied with the new sections in the House bill. 

The new sections in the House bill do limit the Secretary’s power 
that he has under the existing law in that he has to wait for 30 days, 
if it is a noncombatant function, which he would not have to do under 
the existing law. 

I do not know whether that supplements the Secretary’s answer, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rvussetu. It all ties into the question of whether a 
weapon is a function, and it seems to me that this is a matter that 
ought to be clarified, the transfer of weapons systems, before this bil) 
is enacted. 

Mr. Cooter. I suppose it comes in as a function in that the Army, 
for instance, has capability under its roles and missions of long range 
artillery, and a missile can be certainly construed as long range artil- 
lery. To that extent the handling of a weapon might be said to be 
part of their combatant functions, but weapons themse)ves 1 would 
suppor are not functions. _ ‘al 

Chairman Russein. Mr, Secretary, do you think that the bili as it is 
presently drafted, and the power that it gives you with respect to re- 
search and development and the assignment of research and develop- 
ment, would be sufficient to absolve the Congress of responsibility for 
any future waste and duplication in such fields as the missile field? 

Secretary McKxroy. [ do not suppose it is possible to absolve 
Congress from having its share of responsibility in practically all 
of these matters, because Congress does have the responsibility for 
authorizing funds to finance them, and in the course of these money 
authorization bills, a thorough examination is made of all of our 
programs, so I doubt very much if there could be a complete absolu- 
tion of any responsibility on the part of Congress. 

T do think this, however: That there should be a far more efficient 
application of administrative ability to avoid waste. We have re- 
cently been talking about some of these matters and feel that the 
problem begins at the time of the conception of a new weapon, when 
you start that initial feasibility study. If you can control the devel- 
opment of the program at that stage and not let it get to the stage 
of at least partial production or the building up of plant facilities 
production, you can in my judgment very sharply reduce the waste- 
ful use of funds. 

Chairman Russet. I asked the question because power in a Gov- 
ernment such as ours always assumes responsibility. If there is a 
vested power it is usually accompanied by an equivalent responsi- 
bility. There has been so much discussion about the responsibility 
for the waste that has occurred heretofore, I would assume that the 
consolidation of power that this bill carries, while it could not of 
course absolve Congress of the responsibility for appropriating, if 
we concentrate responsibility for eliminating waste and duplication, 
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certainly it grants all the powers that Congress could possibly grant 
to deal with that subject to the executive branch of the Government. 

Secretary McExroy. I think the greater the grant of authority to 
the executive the more complete the responsibility of the executive 
for whatever goes on. That has been one of our points in requesting 
an expanded authority in such fields as consolidation of functions. 

It seems to me that in granting such authority, it could very well 
then be said to the executive that it has the responsibility for making 
these things work. 

Chairman Russert. Mr. Secretary, a question has arisen during 
the hearings. There is a possibility that strategic and logistical 
planning will not be adequately coordinated. It is not completely 
clear to me where the force requirements of the military departments 
other than those assigned to the unified or specified commands will 
be determined. Could you give us your concept of how the size of 
forces not assigned to the unified or specified commands will be 
determined ? 

Secretary McEtrory. Of course, as you indicated, under our new 
proposal the requirements for the unified commands will be set by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the President and the Secretary giving 
the final decisions, but the guidance wi)) come from the Joint Chiefs. 

My own concept would be that the size of other forces within the 
Defense Department will also be a matter which will be assigned 
for consideration by the Secretary to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
that the Joint Chiefs’ advice will be considered by him in setting 
force levels. 

The final determination of force levels is made by the President. 

Chairman Russece. Cassume that the strategic and logistica) plans 
for the unassigned forces would be determined in the same way. 

Secretary McExroy. In my opinion the )ogistic plans will have to 
be made by the services themselves in the main. The reason I say that 
is that it is understood that the support of the unified commands will 
come from the services, so that it will be normal for the planning in 
connection with that logistical support to be made by the services 
with some coordination by the Joint Staff. 

Chairman Russetu. I would not expect you to have the ready an- 
swer to this question, Mr. Secretary, but I would like to have you fur- 
nish an answer for the record. 

The latest semiannual report of the Secretary of Defense in table 
11, on page 389, indicates that assigned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are 178 civilian employees and 317 military personnel. In view of the 
existing limitation of 210 officers on the size of the Joint Staff, I would 
like to have you indicate the nature of the duties performed by the 
military personnel in excess of this number and of the duties per- 
formed by the 178 civilians. a 

Secretary McExroy. I do not believe that your total figure on mili- 
tary was necessarily officers, am I right on that, sir? 

Chairman Russexx. That is correct. 

Secretary McEtroy. It is total military. 

Chairman Russetu. Military personnel. 

Secretary McE.roy. What we will do, we will show you what the 
breakdown is between officers and other than officer military personnel. 

Chairman Russetu. I would like to have that for the record. 

Secretary McEtroy. All right, sir. 
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(The following was subsequently submitted :) 


The figures in your question, 317 military personnel and 178 civilian employees, 
include all personnel charged to the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
(The number of military personnel currently has been reduced to 308.) The 
total figures may be considered in three groups: Officers of the Joint Staff; offi- 
cers, enlisted personnel, and civilians of the Joint Secretariat; and officers at- 
tached to other groups, such as the Office of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The Joint Staff, is limited by law to 210 officers. These who perform military 
planning functions. At the present time, 178 officers are assigned to the Joint 
Staff. 

The second group, the Joint Secretariat, includes 42 officers, 69 enlisted, and 
178 civilians. The Joint Secretariat is charged with the performance of secre- 
tarial and administrative functions, plus such other duties as may be prescribed 
to support the entire organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The third group consists of 19 officers. They include 10 officers attached to 
the immediate staff of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; 3 officers attached to 
the Joint Strategic Survey Council: and 6 officers attached to the United States 
Delegation, Military Staff Committee of the United Nations in New York. 

A statistical summary of the above information follows: 


Officer Enlisted Civilian 
Jotnt Bea. oc. c. ue bizecisss Js 178 0 0 
Joint Secretariat... ...-- dial j ne 42 69 178 
FORE TAR See 19 0 0 
a sea mpaiadendenats 239 69 178 


Chairman Russe.u. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaLronstaLt. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question and 
then will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. McElroy, will you describe to the committee how you will ex- 
ercise your authority over a service department, and secondly, how 
you believe such authority should be exercised in order to see that your 
orders are being carried out? I ask those two questions because it has 
never been clear to me on the record just how that authority is to be 
exercised as you would interpret your authority and purpose, and how 
you would intend to see that your orders are carried out. I think if 
that is made very clear, then it will be extremely helpful to the com- 
mittee in relation to the amendment suggested to that section. 

Secretary McEtroy. I do not know whether this is generally un- 
derstood but I think it may be a parallel kind of illustration. 

The Department of Defense has the overall responsibility for the 
administration of the affairs in the Department of Defense. This is, 
as I am sure the entire country knows, a very large administrative as- 
signment. 

There are in this particular organization a number of services. 
There are of course the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. These 
are operating agencies, and it is intended under any kind of procedure 
that I would visualize, whatever h: appens to this particular piece of 
legislation, that they would continue to be the operating agencies. 

There would be only one other operating agency in the Dep: urtment 
of Defense, and that would be the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, which is assigned certain responsibilities of its own, those in 
the research and engineering field. 

You have, because of the fact that there are 4 or 5 separate opera- 
tions here, however you want to construe them, Army, Navy, Air 
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Force, Marines, Advanced Research Projects Agency, you have the 
necessity of some sort of coordination of their activity. The coordina- 
tion once determined—and this is determined through the Secretary 
of Defense—and a policy directive issued from his office, the opera- 
tions of those operating agencies are in accord with the policy direc- 
tives issued. i 

That I think comes to the point that you have raised and I have 
taken this time, hopefully not wasted time, simply to try to establish 
a framework in which I can answer your question. 

Now we have in the Department of Defense paralleling operating 
agencies similar to the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. These 
are the Assistant Secretaries of Defense who have the responsibility 
first to assist the Secretary of Defense in developing policy direc- 
tives and second to audit the conduct of the operating agencies under 
previously issued policy directives. 

It is at this point that we have our problem concerning its being 
clearly the right of the Assistant Secretary to raise the questions that 
need to be raised in order to develop policy directives and to ask the 
questions that have to be asked in order to find out whether the con- 
duct within the operating agencies is in accord with previously issued 
policy directives. My operation would continue to be just what I 
have attempted here to describe. The Assistant Secretaries would 
continue to be people who would work with individuals with com- 
parable responsibility within the individual services, to develop what 
was regarded as a proper coordinate policy on a given subject area, 
whatever that subject area might be. This would be brought to the 
Secretary of Defense, and the way we would handle these things is to 
issue these as a part of the agenda of the Armed Forces Policy Coun- 
cil on which all of the service Secretaries are members and on which 
all of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are members. These 
are not issued without complete understanding that they are about 
to be issued, and in most instances with complete concurrence. If we 
are unable to get complete concurrence then at some point it may be 
necessary for the Secretary to issue the directive anyway, but there 
is every opportunity for the development of a composite view. 

Now the next problem is to audit the performance. 

This is not done on a basis of everyday auditing or anything of the 
sort and should not be, because I think it is strictly in order to assume 
that performance will go on under any kind of an authorized direc- 
tive. But the auditing of performance at intervals, relatively in- 
frequent intervals but let’s say adequate intervals—and that is some- 
thing that has to be determined by management—is done by the 
Assistant Secretary. cd ; 

The request that we are making for clarified authority, particularly 
on the President’s No. 1 amendment of the three, has to do with the 
attempt to establish the clear authority of the Assistant Secretaries 
and down below the Assistant Secretaries to ask the necessary ques- 
tions for the generating of these coordinate policies and to get the 
answers as to performance under policies previously issued. And in 
my opinion vou cannot run a show as big as this without having that 
clear authority. I do not know whether that answers your question. 

Senator SauronsraLt. What you want is language that will permit 
your subordinates to formulate coordinated policy recommendations 
in the first instance and then to have your Assistant Secretaries, who 
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may be comand to a particular problem, follow it up within the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines to see that your 
coordinated policies are being carried out. 

Secretary Makaawy. That is right. I put together this chart, Mr, 
Chairman, just because it is sometimes fairly difficult. to explain in 
words alone just what this problem is. Imagine, if you will, that we 
have a question that needs to be raised, that needs to be checked at a 
level which is what we call section head. I do not know that it makes 
much difference what the name of it is but that is what the name 
happens to be in the Department of Defense. This man goes from 
the section head position in the Department of Defense to an opposite 
number in the service. In an unclarified situation as to the authority 
of this man to ask a question of this man, this man does not move to 
respond. After a period of time passes this man realizes that he is 
not getting action. There may be a very frank statement by the man 
in the service that in his opinion this is no business of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or it is not within the authority of the Department 
of Defense. 

What begins at that point, if it is important enough, is that you 
move up the scale here to the next level, to the next level and to the 
next level. What often happens is that nothing happens at all 
because at some point here somebody says, “Oh, we just aren’t going 
to bother with that. If we cannot make it work we will Just forget 
it.” But if it has sufficient steam, it will go on up to the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretary of Defense, who is not lac king in things to 
do, has the necessity then of considering this and saying, “Well, this 
is to be done.” 

Well, he has full authority to issue an instruction to the Secretary 
of the service involved that this should be done, so it goes then to 
the Secretary of the service and then goes on down through all of 
these levels. 

Ultimately it arrives back at the point at which the matter could 
have been settled very easily in the first instance. 

Now our concern—and I must tell you that this is not something 
that does not go on; this does go on and goes on with consistency— 
the thing that we are asking for in the first amendment that the 
President is requesting is a clarification of authority for this man to 
go to his opposite number to ask the question that will let a develop- 
ment of policy be generated and have a response given which will 
give then, it seems to me, a helpful development of a subject. Also 
we are asking that if this man asks the question as to how they are 
proceeding under a previously issued directive, there will be an an- 
swer given and you won’t have to take this kind of a round trip in 
order to get the answer. 

Senator SauronsTaty. Can he give an order to that man on the 
right [indicating chart] to that man in the military department? 

Secretary McExroy. He cannot give an order to this man. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Assume the man in the military department 
is not doing what you want in the opinion of your subordinate? 

Secretary McEtroy. Then it does have to go to the Secretary of 
the service involved and this can be taken care of between the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense and the Secretary. If the Secretary of the 
service does not accept this as being a right instruction from the 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense, he has an immediate right of appeal 
to the Secretary of Defense but what should happen of course, and 
does happen in all good organizations of any size industrially, is that 
these matters must be settled. 

Most of the matters must be settled below the top or you have an 
absolute congestion which is unworkable. I think that is apparent 
and obvious. 

Senator Sartonstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no fur- 
ther questions at this time. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


SECRETARY OF 
Pee 8 ae ae 
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SECTION SECTLON 
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Chairman Russett. I am not too much concerned about this pro- 
vision of the bill. I do have some very definite ideas about the service 
Secretary being fully aware of anything that is ordered within his 
own Department, 
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This is one of the things that would be preferable to be abolished, 
but it is utterly amazing to me that the Department of Defense has 
tolerated such conditions as that over the years when they have the 
authority to discharge the section chief who is clearly insubordinate 
in telling the man he has no right to know what is taking place in 
his Department. 

That is the thing I cannot comprehend, that there should be a major 
legislative battle over an issue of that kind. 

‘Secret ary McEnroy. Most of these things, Mr. Chairman, never 
come to light. 

Chairman Russet. If you ever exercise the authority you have 
and discharged the guilty person, the chief of a section, or whoever 
he was, it would come to light in a hurry then. 

Secret ary McExroy. Mr. Chairman, under the “separately admin- 
istered” language, there is some justification. 

Now, of course, that language has been ch: anged, but nevertheless 
we are concerned about the alternate language » of the House bill 
the practical equivalent of “separately administered.” 

Under that language the man had at least some legal right to believe 
that he was correct in his position, so he was not necessarily clearly 
insubordinate. 

Chairman Russet. There is a difference of opinion as to that. 

Senator Busu. Will the Senator yield there for a question ? 

Chairman Russe. It is Senator Symington’s time. You might 
ask him if he wants to yield. 

Senator Busu. This is apropos of your comments and it is a very 
brief question. 

Chairman Russetx. All right. 

Senator Busu. In the record of June 17 before this committee the 
Secretary said on this point, at the House hearing: 


General Twining and I offered to give examples in executive session. 


Chairman Russetu. Yes, I intend, if the Secretary is available, for 
us to have an executive session in the morning. I want to get into 
that dispute. 

Senator Busn. That is the question I wanted to ask, if you in- 
tended to do that. 

Chairman Russexyi. This committee intends to go into that and find 
the reasons for this insubordination. 

Secretary McEtroy. I would like to request in that connection, Mr. 
Chairman, that I would be privileged to bring with me 2 or 3 of 
the Assistant Secretaries of the Department who are very inti- 
mately 

Chairman Russetu. You may be accompanied by General Twining 
or anyone you desire, Mr. Secretary. We are trying to get the facts 
here and we do not want to stifle anyone for any purpose. 

Secretary McExroy. I understand that, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to say I completely agree with your just- 
made observations about the administrative problem that you run 
into. 

For example, when I went with the Air Force, I found that nobody 
was allowed to speak at any level and say, “This is the policy of the 
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Air Force,” unless it came up to the office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force. That created an impossible position. 

i discussed it with my Under Secretary, who was an experienced 
businessman. He had formerly been president of Sears Roebuck & 
Co. We agreed there was a risk both ways and we had to decide 
which risk was the greater. So, we issued a directive to the effect 
that any man who sat on any committee representing the Air Force 
had the right to make a decision for the Air Force, and if he con- 
sistently made the wrong decisions, ultimately we would have to see 
that he was relieved. It got so bad at one time that nobody would 
give an opinion on any matter if his superior was present. 

I remember one time we decided that we would like to check it, so 
we called two officers in. One had one star and the other had two 
stars. I said to the officer with one star, “It’s a nice day today, don’t 
you think?” He would not answer, He turned to his superior, who 
said, “Yes, I think it is a very nice day.” That type and character of 
situation develops to a point where it is just impossible to operate be- 
cause of the limited number of hours in the day. Saying that you 
already have the authority may be good in theory but in my opinion it 
does not work without delegation of that authority, either in private 
business or government. 

I found that men way down the line would sometimes deliberately 
throw blocks on established policies. 

The entrenched civil-service situation is a very difficult and delicate 
one to handle from the standpoint of getting something done, which 
presumably is what we are talking about. 

This is not only true in intraservice matters but you can see how 
tremendously that would magnify itself interservice. 

There is another point that worries me in this. There was an ex- 
cellent talk made by a Member of the other body about the constitu- 
tional aspects of the reorganization problem, and I am one who be- 
lieves completely in the importance of everything we do being con- 
stitutional. 

He said at one point in his talk, if hostilities became imminent that 
we could change. I do not know what a technical definition of war is, 
but it seems to me based on the talk of Allen Dulles some weeks back 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce, that most assuredly we 
are at least in an economic war today. 

They are already attempting to manipulate the markets of such 
items as aluminum and platinum. They may also try to control 
petroleum from what I hear. And we all know that for many, many 
years the Russions have been producing gold. What they could do 
with that gold from the standpoint of interfering with our economy 
is an interest ing con je eture. 

It is my opinion that when Mr. Khrushchev says he intends to bury 
us, that he m: Ly believe he can do that economic: ally without resorting to 
too much shooting. 

On the other hand, the threat of a shooting war is also great. So 
I think the concept that we can make a lot of basic changes i in our 
defense structure after hostilities begin is dangerous and false. Be- 
fore we had years to get ready, today we will be lucky if we have 30 
minutes. I think the concept that we are not now undergoing certain 
forms of hostility from the standpoint of the free world is also false. 
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Down in Cuba quite a few Americans have been seized and eight 
American citizens are being held in East Berlin. 

And then even more recently, the Communists have taken nine more 
Americans just off of Turkey and they have held them and they won’t 
release them. So the idea that we may have a lot of time to correct 
things seems a little theoretical at this time. 

I believe that our Secretary of State quite recently talked about the 
eae, of moving some of our marines into Lebanon, and I be- 

ieve also that after that was mentioned, the head of the Soviet State, 
Mr. Khrushchev, said if that happened he was going to move in some 
Russian volunteers. 

Well, the only reason that I bring this up at this time is that many 
people whose opinion I respect based on their experience believe that 
actually we are in a war now. 

It may not be the type and character of war, “I have the honor 
to tell you that as of June 15 at 8 o’clock my country will be at war 
with your country.” In any case, don’t you agree that we ought to 
have a system that can react instantly to any direct aggression, not 
only against our own country, but against any of the countries where 
we have pledged the honor of the United States to protect them. Is 
that a fair question to ask you ? 

Secretary McExrroy. It is, and I feel that we should. 

I feel that that really is one of the basic underlying factors that the 
President had in mind in recommending these improvements in the 
Defense Act, in order that we might be in a position to adjust to new 
conditions of warfare. 

Senator Symineron. I would think so. 

I think it is dangerous for us not to give full weight to what is go- 
ing on in the world. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, some of the questions I was going to ask you 
this morning have to a considerable extent been answered in your 
replies to the questions from the chairman of the committee and 
Senator Saltonstall, but I would like to pursue some points to be sure 
1 understand your position fully. 

The present law and the House bill have identical language as to 
the rights of a “Secretary of a military department or a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present views to the Congress on their 
own initiative.” 

Incidentally, based on some of the argument of those who insist on 
this provision, it would seem to follow that many other officials are 
not civen that authority. 

Both the present law and the House bill omit reference to Deputy 
Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, Vice Chiefs and Deputy Chiefs. 
The fact that the Secretary of a department can come up here or a 
member of the Joint Chiefs might mean that others cannot, which 
I would hope would not be true. When I was in the Pentagon it was 
very simple for me to get asked up here to give my views, and it 
was very easy for me to be asked exactly the questions that I wanted 
to be asked. I am sure that it is not difficult for any member of this 
committee or for any member of the military service to see that any- 
body that they want up here regardless of rank can be asked up here 
if the matter is important enough. 
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But in any case, the President has three main points of difference 
between what he believes is right in this reorganization issue and what 
the House believes is right. This one I just referred to seems the 
least important of the three. I hope we do not build this up too 

much in the minds of the people, as we discuss the technicalities of 
this bill. I think your comments this morning are superlative from 
the standpoint of a clearer understanding from the managerial point 
of view. But I would hate to see any needed legislation of this charac- 
ter die on the vine because the debate and discussion centered around 
the right of persons to express their differences of opinion and the 
constitutional prerogativ es of the Congress incident to the separation 
of powers in the Constitution. 

And so I would like to ask you if you will just give the committee 
some of your thoughts with respect to the importance of this third 
point, just how important you and the President feel it is. 

Secretary McExroy. I think I would be in agreement with you, 
Senator Symington, as to the ranking of this third } point in importance 
in relationship to the other two. The President has said, and we 
believe in the Department of Defense, that the three amendments that 
are proposed by the President to the House bill are substantially of 
a trio, that they fit together as correcting what we feel is an encouraged 
divisiveness and lack of unified direction of the Department. 

At the same time, it is quite obvious that there is real substance to 
the first two points having to do first of all with the administration of 
the Department through ‘the Secretaries of the services and the other 
one having to do with consolidation of functions, whereas the third 
point is really a point having psychological importance ; so I would 
say quite freely, Senator Symington, that if there can be some resolu- 
tion of the first two points bearing on these matters of substance, I 
believe—and I think I can say that this is not only my view, but that 
of the President, as well—the third point at that stage becomes con- 
siderably less important. 

Senator Symrnaron. If you got the first two points at issue between 
the position of the administration and the House bill and that was 
spelled out to help you operate this Department in the way you thought 
was right, would you be willing to forget the third point? That is a 
frank quest ion, and if you do not want to answer it, that is all right. 

Secretary McEtroy. It is a frank question and the answer I am 
afraid will have to be a little fuzzy. I think we would have to have a 
look at the suggested wording of the first two points, Senator Syming- 
ton, in order to reach any judgment on the matter. 

Senator Symincron. Will you repeat the statement ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. With respect to the question as to 
whether if it were the decision of the committee to grant the Presi- 
dent’s position on the first two points would the third point then be 
regarded as one on which the President would not insist, I cannot 
of course speak completely for the President, but I would say that 
from my own standpoint, always contingent on the ex camination of 
the language of those first two points as proposed by this committee, 
I would be rec eptive to a consideration of that yielding. 

Senator Symineron. I would hope that you would, Mr. Secretary, 
bec ‘ause I would not want to see this whole vital question of how to 
obtain maximum effectiveness and efficiency at minimum cost get 
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bogged down with the argument as to the rights of people in the coun- 
try to pres problems to their Congress. 

Secretary McExroy. I think you are quite right. Certainly the first 
two points have substantially higher priority “than the third. 

Senator SymineTon. Now let me ask you this question. The au- 
thority that you are seeking—and I am thinking now specifically of 
the more liberalized authority to transfer, reassign, consolidate or 
abolish combatant functions—would it be used to diminish the over- 
all role of a service or reduce its importance? I might add that in 
this particular case we have had some extraordinary testimony be- 
fore this committee. 

Based on some of that testimony with respect to what could or 
could not be done to a service, I would hope you would have an op- 
portunity to read a reply to some of the assertions made by a member 
of one of the services in question, which I placed in the record 
yesterday. ; 

Many people seem to feel if the President’s amendments fo the 
House bill are passed, the Marine Corps will be abolished or reduced 
to a ceremonial nonentity. What are your thoughts on that? 

Secretary McExroy. I will be glad to comment with respect to 
the legislation. I would like to say first of all, I have not been able 
to understand what the great concern of the marines is in this instance, 
although I have been told something which indicates that there is 
something in the history which seems to support some concern on 
their part. But certainly as far as I myself am concerned, I regard 
the marines as an essential part of our military force and would never 
have any other thought with respect to the marines. 

But that re ally is not the question I believe. The question 1 is whether 
someone who might have some different viewpoints about the marines 
might use this legislation for the purpose of eliminating them, con 
solid: iting them w ‘th some other service or what not. 

The President’s originally proposed legislation, in order to avoid 
any concern on this point or on the point of any of the other services 
or even on such a point as naval aviation, spec ifically provided—and 
this was in the early part of the bill, the preamble, I guess it is called, 
or could be called—that there would be Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marines, and it specifically named naval aviation as being the services 
which were provided. 

It was also stated specifically in the section of the proposed legisla- 
tion which had to do with consolidation of functions that anything 
in this particular part of the legislation would be subject to that earlier 
provision that there would be separately Army, Navy, Navy Aviation, 
Air Force and Marines. It seems to me that that is very nearly as 
specific a protection as I would know how to provide in law. And 
this has been discussed as you can imagine at considerable length with 
our legal advisers, and we just do not see how anything of the kind 
that the marines have suggested as a possibility that they are appre- 
hensive of could happen. 

Now going beyond that, however, I think that it must be clearly 
apparent to any of the people who run the legislative side of our Gov- 
ernment that any move that would have any such extreme aspects as 
the elimination of the marines or the reduction of marines to an in- 
nocuous force would be something which would be reviewed by nu- 
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merous congressional committees, certainly this committee, without 
any hesitation at all, whether Congress was in session or not. And 
I think that there would probably be no hesitation on the part of pro- 
ponents of the marines or any other force that was under considera- 
tion for consolidation to see that that kind of a thing did happen. So 
I think as a practical matter quite aside from the legal protection 
which I think is most clear, I think as a practical matter this just 
is not something that could possibly happen. 

Senator Symineron. We had a witness here before this committee 
who had a rather vague phrase in his statement. He represented one 
of the Marine Reserve units. When I asked him why he put that 
paras 1 in, who did he mean, with the st: itement that certain people in 
his opini mn were not the best people t 0 a et into this character of re- 
organization legislation. The phrase was not clear and I Chae him 
who he had in mind and he said he figured that T would ask him that 
question. He cae that he had in mind the Commander in Chief, 
President Eisenhower, and the former C hairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
Admiral Radford. He said he did not feel that they were necessarily 
the best people to get into this type and character of legislation and 
mak e decisions. Then the next witness who came up representing 

mother Reserve unit of another service at least implied that the tenure 
of office of the Secretaries was so short that they were not the best 
people. 

You wonder w hom they would i consider competent. 

[f the military are not the best people, and the civilians are not the 
best. people, then who should attempt to adjust our organizational 
structure to the rapidity of change incident to what you might term 
the space-atomic age ¢ 

Secretary McE.roy. Yes. 

Senator Syminaton. 1 would hope that at some time we can ask 
for Admiral Radford’s views directly before this committee, because 
he has certainly changed his thinking since he became Chairman of the 
Jomt Chiefs. 

Mr. Secretary, I believe when you first testified before this com- 
mittee on this bill, you said that you regarded as a combatant func- 
tion the provision in the National Security Act that the Marine Corps 
should 
be so organized as to include not less than 3 combat divisions and 3 air wings. 

Do you still believe that this provision is really a combatant func- 
tion ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I think that probably was an incorrect answer. 
I have been reviewing that in the record since my original appear- 
ance. 

I think what I probably should have said in response to that is that 
the provision of 3 divisions and 3 combat wings is a statutory pro- 
vision of force organization, and I do not believe it is a combatant 
function as such. It performs a combatant function obviously but 
I do not believe that that statutory provision is a combatant function. 

[ am very glad to have a chance to correct that. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator from Mis- 
sourl permit an interruption ? 

Senator Symincton. I would be very glad to yield to my friend 
from Massachusetts. 
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Senator SauronstaLu. Following up what the Senator has just said, 
I would appreciate very much if the Senator would ask the question 
himself as to how the Secretary does define a combatant function, if 
he does not include the Marines. I will not interrupt the Senator if 
he does 1.0t want to be interrupted. 

Senator Symrneron. I am very glad to be interrupted. All I want 
to see is that we get all the facts on the table in order to get the best 
legislation possible. I will say to the Senator we have discussed this 
and we both together have not quite understood what a combatant 
function is and I will be very glad to yield to the Senator and let him 
ask the question if he will. : 

Senator Satronstau. I will ask the question then on the Senator’s 
time and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Secretary, what is your interpretation of a combatant function? 

Secretary McExroy. We have been working on this, Senator Sal- 
tonstall, in the Department of Defense with as good people as we 
could find and we have discussed this also with people that are at 
even higher administrative levels than the Department of Defense. 

We have not been able to prepare an answer to your question of 
what a major combatant function is, that is other than very general 
in its descriptive terminology. 

We thought of submitting such a description. I personally was 
unwilling to be associated with it, because about the only thing we 
could come out with—and this is not satisfactory in my judgment— 
is that it had to be major or important, it had to be combatant, which 
means it involves certain participation in combat, and it had to be a 
function. . 

Well, I am sorry to say I think almost any of us around the table 
can do that same thing and get to the same point. I think what we 
finally concluded we would have to say, Mr. Saltonstall, is that to 
try to describe in any more specific terms a major combatant function 
at this time would be an attempt to try to forecast the future in ways 
in which we felt it was inappropriate for any administration, whether 
it is our own or future administration, to be bound. So I think I 
must ask really, with that not very satisfactory explanation, to be 
excused from even trying to be definite, although I am quite willing 
to submit any such kind of very general description if the committee 
feels that that would be at all satisfactory. 

Senator Symrineron. I was very glad that you changed your 
thoughts on this and now consider the creation of 3 wings and 3 
divisions for the Marines was not a question of a combatant function, 
because the creation of 3 divisions is structural action; is it not? 

Secretary McEtroy. It is. It is statutory composition. 

Senator Symineton. Yes, trying to reduce the situation to its more 
simple form, structure per se cannot be function. 

Secretary McEnroy. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Any more than function could be structure. 

Secretary McExtroy. You are correct. 

Chairman RusseE.u. Senator Symington, may I ask a question 
there ? 

Senator Symrneton. I would appreciate your interrupting at any 
time, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Russetx. I am interested in this question not only be- 
cause of the Marines, but because it affects a great many other activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense that might be changed. 

Do you hold then that the composition of the Marine Corps is not 
a function at all? 

Secretary McEtroy. The Marine Corps is a composition, a statu- 
tory composition of our forces. I do not see the Marine Corps as a 
function. 

Chairman Russetx. So under this language then which gives you 
the authority to change and transfer functions, you could not touch 
the statutory composition of the Marine Corps at 3 divisions and 3 
air Wings. 

Secretary McExroy. I do not see how we could, no, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. You think that under this bill it would be be- 
yond the reach of the reorganization that the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to make ? 

Secretary McE roy. That is my legal advice. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion there, just for clarification ? 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield. 

Senator Case. Mr. Secretary, would you say that the specification 
of air wings would not be a combatant function? When you go to 
specifics of air wings, isn’t that beyond structure? Doesn’t that go to 
the nature of the function ? 

Senator Symineron. As long as I brought the word “structure” up, 
may I ask him a question at this time along those lines ? 

There is extraordinary protection for the Marines in the law, and I 
have no objection to that whatever. You have no statutory provision 
preventing you from changing TAC or SAC either, the Strategic Air 
Command for that matter? You could abolish them without violating 
any law incident to structure, am I correct in that ? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Syminetron. And you could reduce the Tactical Air Com- 
mand to one wing. 

Secretary McExroy. Surely. 

Senator Symineron. Or less, for that matter, to two airplanes, if 
you wanted to. 

But you could not do that based on the legislation as regards the 
Marine Corps, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary McEtroy. The Marine Corps is the only one of the forces 
which has the statutory protection. 

Senator Casr. But when you specify air wings, does not that go to 
the nature of the function ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I do not believe it does, Senator Case, any 
more than the marine divisions, but again, I will defer to my legal 
adviser. It there anything about the three air wings which is any less 
a structure provision than the marines as divisions ? 

Mr. Cooter. I would see no difference. 

I suppose you could theoretically transfer the functions away from 
the Marine Corps by prescribing that they do guard duty instead of 
being a lead combat force, but you could not under this power of 
transferring functions, I would regard the 3 air wings are no more 
functions than the 3 divisions are functions. 
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Chairman Russet. I think the statute says three combat divisions, 
I do not known what the wording is with respect to the air wings. 

Senator Symineron. The 3 marine w ings are bigger than any other 
wings, and the 3 marine divisions are bigger than any other Army di- 
visions. I am not saying that is not all ‘right. But, if the time came 
when the size of the marine wing was reduced to the size of an Air 
Force wing, or it was considered advisable to reduce the size of the 
marine division to the size of an Army division, I should think that 
would be a functional matter that the Secretary could decide in con- 
junction with the Commander in Chief from the standpoint of what 
is best for the country. 

Chairman Russeru. If the Senator will indulge me, I do not see 
how it can be both a structure and a function. It might be. I think 
that the matter of the size of the division or the air wing ¢ an be de- 
termined by appropriations and the expenditure of appropriations, 
but so far as exercising authority to transfer a function, I do not 
see how he can transfer a part of the strength of a structure under 
the theory it is a function and hold that the whole is not a function. 
I would like to get the Secretary’s views on that. 

Senator Symineton. If I may say before he replies, I think that 
the people would be surprised at the number of combat ready soldiers 
in the marines with 3 divisions as against the number of combat ready 
soldiers in the Army with 14 divisions. 

For example, a lot of the logistics of the marines are done by the 
Navy and also a lot by the Army, I understand. But if you have 
14 divisions of 15,000 men in the Army, you have 210,000 men roughly. 
If you had 3 divisions of 20,000 men in the marines, you have 60,000, 
so that right today your marine combat divisions are about 30 per- 
cent of the Army. 

Incidentally, the number of divisions in the Army that are actually 
combat ready is very small. 

The question has been raised as to whether or not the marines are a 
larger combat force today than the Army. The Congress has the 
authority to create structure. Yet, within that structure you may 
have one force with totally inadequate airlift and another force with 
no airlift at all, and so forth. 

Chairman Russetu. I, of course, concede on the size of the marine 
divisions. I would point out I did not see how it could be both struc- 
ture and function at the same time. 

I ask the Secretary whether he thinks it could be both structure 
and function. 

Secretary McErroy. I think T am in agreement with something 
you said a ‘little earlier, Mr. Chairm: in, that the size of these divisions 
is something which is set by appropriation. 

Chairman Russet. And expenditure. 

Secretary McEtroy. And expenditure. 

Chairman Russett, Not altogether appropriation, but expenditure. 

Secretary McErroy. That is right, and these divisions are change- 
able in size depending on the appropriation and expenditure. 

Chairman Russetz. I think that I asked the question of the Sec- 
retary as to whether that was a function. 

My own view was that it was a structure, but I do not think it can 


be both. 
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Secretary McExroy. I have changed my testimony on that, Mr. 
Chairman. I am now clear that this is a structure or a composition, 
whichever one wants to say. 

Senator Symincton. Mr. Secretary, when Mr. Eberstadt was be- 
fore this committee, we got into the question of the unified command 
structure and the possibility that this might result in the fragmenta- 
tion of our defense efforts. Now we have had the unified command 
structures for some time, and to the best of my knowledge and ex- 
perience in the matter, it is a most desirable method of “operation, 
especially in that the speeds have so increased and the alert has been 
so much reduced. But is it possible, in your opinion, under the pro- 
posed bill as some have suggested for the unified commands eventually 
to become, in effect, small services ? 

Secretary McKxtroy. I do not see how that could occur, Senator. 
There are 2 or 3 reasons. One of the major ones is that the unified 
commanders—and we talked to all of the major ones that we were 
considering proposed legislation on this reorganization subject—the 
unified commanders as a man said that they did not want to have the 
responsibility for supporting their activities. 

They wanted that to continue to be handled by the services of which 
the unified commands were composed. In other words, the Navy 
would support its part of the composite force; Army, its part; Air 
Force, its part ; and so on. 

Since that was clearly their view, since it was also clearly their 
view that the support that they had been getting was quite satisfac- 
tory to them, we did what you have seen in the ‘legisl: ation, which is 
to continue the unified commands on the basis of the support being 
provided by the services. Now there is another factor in here. 

The forces supplied to a unified command are not frozen into that 
structure as individual people. They are assigned and they must 
continue to be assigned as units, 

But you have turnover of the individuals in those commands with 
regularity. ‘That is true of the ships assigned by the Navy, it is true 
of the—in fact, you have been reading in the papers that a relief 
battalion of marines is on its way over in order to relieve marines that 
are on board the ships just in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 
This goes on all the time, so it is not as if there is a fixed group of 
individuals who are assigned to any individual unified command. I 
do not believe, Senator Symington, that there is any real likelihood of 
this happening just because of those two factors if for no other—the 
other of course to me is that it does not make sense that there should 
be further fragmentation because we cannot stand fragmentation. 

Mr. Coolidge points out to me that there is a provision in the House 
bill which says, 

The responsibility for the support of forces assigned to combatant commands 
shall be vested in one or more of the military departments as may be directed 
by the Secretary of Defense, 

so that they could not be self-supporting under the legislation. 

Senator Symineron. Now one thing that has been very hard for 
me to understand is this: I have read this bill and it seems to me that 
the bill increases the authority of the Secretary of Defense—a civilian. 

In fact, it also seems to me that the Sec retary of Defense already 
has substantial authority, but too much of it is in theory, because as 
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you discussed before so ably, you cannot delegate down the day-to-day 
responsibilities. You do not also have the right to delegate your 
authority along with your responsibility. That to me is the basis of 
what you were talking about. 

Secretary McEtroy. My chart. 

Senator Symineron. Right. However, we have had witnesses be- 
fore the committee who claim this bill will reduce civilian control. 
They also talk about the question of centralization. 

_ Now if the exercise through the respective service’s Secretary provi- 
sion is removed, you will actually have increased the degree of cen- 
tralization, will you not ? 

Secretary McExroy. There is an increase in the centralization of 
the command responsibilities. 

There we felt it was not only desirable but really essential. This 
involves the elimination of one link in the command chain, which is 
the service as the Executive agent. In the judgment of the President 
and ourselves, the elimination of any unnecessary links in order that 
there be no interference with quick transmission of instructions from 
the President with respect to any needed command instruction is es- 
sential in view of the shortage of time it looks to us as if there will be 
in the indeterminate future in any kind of conflict that may be im- 
minent. 

Now with respect to the balance of the operation of the Department 
of Defense, we not only want but insist on decentralization, and the 
decentralization begins with the Secretaries of the services. All of 
the recruitment, all of the training of personnel—— 

Senator Symineton. If I may interject, you are now discussing 
exercise through the respective Secretaries. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. Would you just include that in your answer, 
the importance of eliminating that phrase / 

Secretary McErroy. The procurement is all in the individual op- 
erating departments. The research and development will be mostly 
there, and to my mind it is wise that this should be decentralized. 

Now at the same time for effective decentralization, we need in our 
judgment the first of the amendments that is recommended by the 
President, which is to rule out the words that you have mentioned, 
“exercise through the respective Secretaries,” because for decentral- 
ization to be effective, there must be an opportunity for the kind of 
thing I have talked about earlier this morning, decisions to be made 
below the level of the Secretary of Defense. By the elimination of 
these words we believe that there will no longer be a feeling in the 
services themselves that there must be a relationship between the De- 
yartment of Defense and the services themselves which can only go 
rom the Secretary of Defense to the Secretaries of the services. 

That, we think, is almost fatal for successful administration. There 
must be opportunity for decisions to be reached at various other levels 
down the scale, and these decisions can be reached, most of them, with- 
out any necessity of there being any reference in the matter to the 
people in the upper levels at all. But if there is any question of real 
authority of the Department of Defense being involved, then the in- 
struction should be issued to the Secretary of the service so that he 
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then will have his right of appeal to the Secretary of Defense if he 
does not favor that action. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, yesterday I put into the record 
a letter 

Senator Busy. Will the Senator yield for a question right on that 
point ¢ 

Senator Symrineron. I yield. 

Senator BusH. W waaa t the fact that you have in the Department 
what you referred to as—did you call it the Armed Forces Committee 
consisting of the Secretaries of the Departments? 

It is a statutory body, Armed Forces Policy Council. So doesn’t 
the existence of that committee eliminate any chance of, you might say, 
hard feeling from these lower level decisions that you speak of, because 
these decisions at this level which you showed on your chart are not 
high level decisions. 

They are functional or operational decisions that save going around 
the circuit, so to speak, but which can be made without, you might say, 
destroy! ing the prestige of the Secretary of the Department. 

Secretary McExrroy. Absolutely. It is the kind of thing that goes 
on ‘in business all the time. These things must be done. 

In fact, the effective decentralization attempts to get decisions made 
at the lowest possible level you can in an organization in order to 
avoid the congestion that comes at the top. When you get congestion 
at the top you get indecision because the limited number of people 
at the top cannot spread over the number of decisions that are re- 
quired if you do not make most of the decisions down the scale. 

Senator Busu. I thank the Senator for bringing that out because I 
think there is quite a bit of misconception about the effect of that 
provision. 

There is a feeling it might injure the prestige of the service or in- 
jure the dignity of the office of the Secretary of the Department, and 
so forth, whereas I think the way the Secretary has explained it in 
answer to your questions, and earlier too, that danger does not really 
exist. 

Senator Syminetron. No, but the other danger does exist. Re- 
member, there are around a million civilians in this picture, and they 
are entrenched in civil service. 

Some of them feel that they have the authority to dispute the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, and there is no way you can eliminate 
that, in my opinion, unless you eliminate that phrase. 

Suppose the Secretary of Air and the Under Secretary are both 
away on a trip. Then you have the question of interpretation that 
comes into the picture. As soon as there is any question of interpre- 
tation, then the man who is in the position where he wants to back his 
service as against the overall, the component part as against the 
whole, he immedi: itely puts up a strong argument. 

Lf it is a big enough problem, ultim: ately it gets to the Secretary 
of Defense. In the meantime, there has been great delay and great 
waste. 

Mr. Secretary, I put in the Congressional Record yesterday a letter 
from a former marine, who is now the manager of the national de- 
fense department of the chamber of commerce. 
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He addressed a letter to General Cates and he closed his letter 
by saying: 

In a period of $40 billion plus defense budget we no longer can afford to be 
saved separately by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

I never heard it put better than that. We have the problem of get- 
ting maximum security or defense at minimum cost. 

My question at this point, sir, is this: If trouble broke our in any one 
of a dozen places around the world where we have commitments, 
would you as the Secretary of Defense know how soon we could vet 
an equipped, supported combat-ready division of either the Marines or 
the Army on the spot? 

Secretary McExiroy. This would have to be a specific question. 

Senator Symineton. Let me specify it then. Suppose a division of 
marines and a division of the Army were both needed and had to be 
sent immediately to Indochina or Indonesia, how long would it take‘ 

Secretary McExroy. 1 would rather hold that one for General 
Twining, if it is all right. —_ you, Senator Symington. I have a 
general “underst: anding of it, but I would much rather have this be a 
military answer. 

Senator Syminecron. Would the Army division go by air and the 
marine division go by ship ? 

Secretary McExnroy. No, I think within the limits of our air trans- 
port capability they would both go by air. 

Senator Symineton. Inasmuch as we have had sworn testimony 
that we cannot lift and properly support overseas a single division for 
the Army, how could you have two divisions of any service go by 
air? I am not trying to present a catch question. 

Secretary McE.roy. No, I understand, but as has been answered by 
General Twining on this same general subject, the complete air trans- 
port ability of a division is a matter which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have been tussling with for quite some period of time and are cur- 
rently doing so. 

Transportability of personnel is one thing. ‘Transportability of 
all equipment is something else. Of course, personnel without equip 
ment is not very effective. But I do not think I can answer that ques: 
tion of yours without military advice alongside of me. 

Senator Symineron. I had the advantage of watching General 
Bradley’s briefings at the Pentagon, in the Cabinet and in the Na- 
tional Security Council—sometimes more than twice a week—on the 
problem incident to Korea. Until General MacArthur executed that 
brilliant maneuver which many people felt was impossible because 
of the tides at Inchon, that little piece of ground we held at the 
bottom of South Korea got awfully small there for a while, and we 
took very heavy casualties. 

It seems to me that based on what you read in the papers and state- 
ments made by the State Department that there might be a time 
when we would get into some other problems of that character. 

Now, as I understand it, and I would like you to check this, T under- 
stand statements have been made that the airlift lesson of 1950 was 
that it took 5 weeks to move the first combat-equipped troops from the 
United States to Korea by surface shipping, and that cost about 
20,000 casualties as an estimate. 
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Would you check that figure ? 

Secretary McExtroy. You mean the entire statement ? 

Senator Symincron. Yes. It will be in the record. And would you 
comment on it for the record. I am sure you would not want to com- 
ment now. 

Secretary McE.roy. No, I would not like to. 

(The following was subsequently submitted :) 

Combat troops were sealifted from the United States to Korea in response to 
Gene ral MacArthur’s request. The following dates are pertinent: 

July 2, 1950: General MacArthur requested more troops. 

July 3: The President approved General MacArthur’s request. 

July 5: 1st Marine Division ordered to deploy one RCT to Far East. 

July 9: Loading commenced at San Diego. 

July 12-14: 1st Marine Brigade sailed (consisting of ground troops and air 
support a: 

July 25: Destination changed from Kobe to Pusan. 

hiuaatei 2: Arrived Pusan. 

August 3: Troops in combat. Air group in action. 

In summary, the brigade was in action as a tactical unit in Korea 29 days 
after departure from the United States. During this time a total of 6,534 troops 
with all aircraft, tanks and artillery plus 13,518 tons of supplies were marshalled, 
loaded, and moved about 6,000 miles, and went into action on arrival. 

Extensive research has revealed no verification of the assertion that the use 
of sealift, as contrasted to airlift, for the transportation of combat troops and 
their equipment was responsible for excessive or increased casualty lists in the 
early stages of the Korean action. 

Senator Symrneton. Now in this question of “separately adminis- 
tered” in the present law, have you any specific examples with you that 
are not classified, or would you prefer to handle that subject in a classi- 
fied hearing ? 

Secretary McE.roy. We would very much prefer to handle that in a 
classified hearing. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I have taken a lot of time. The 
Secretary has made some very clarifying contributions. I have some 
more questions that I may or may not ask later, but I would like to 
yield now to Senator Flanders. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Flanders. 

Senator FLanpers. Mr. Secretary, I am predisposed to a plan which 

sats the defense of the country as a single question and a single 
Scbiem, made up though it may be of a great diversity of possibilities ; 
and I am therefore predisposed to the proposals set forth by the 
President. 

I would like to ask whether this is a logical approach, and if it is 
the way the Defense Department does approach what I conclude from 
this morning’s talk is the structure of defense. 

Do you, or should you, or could you, take into account the various 
ripening trouble spots in the world. There is the Middle East around 
Lebanon and the possibilities of trouble down in southeast Asia and 
maybe something will flare up in Berlin. That certainly is something 
that you will be watching all the time. 

Now taking all of those things into account, do you decide that they 
are best met by a structure defense comprised of certain elements of 
the Army and of the Nav y and of the Air Force and the Marine C ODE 
and proportion the structure on the basis of these trouble spots? Is 
that what you do? 
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Secretary McExroy. That is essentially what is done. I do not 
want to make it too specific, however, to an individual trouble spot. 
There is strategic planning with respect to each area, each theater. 
There are forces assigned from each of the services in relationship to 
the job that is anticipated as needed in order to meet the requirements 
in the specific theater of operations. 

These forces are determined by the planning under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and in effect the decision about the assigning of these forces, 
these component forces, is made by the President through the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

There is, of course, the possibility of beefing those up with Reserve 
forces as a situation becomes one which looks as if it might have 
great potentialities of difficulty as you have observed going on in 
certain parts of the world currently. 

But the component forces of a unified command are determined in 
relationship to a strategic plan for a theater, and until such time as 
you have some reason to believe that you should move more aggres- 
sively in a given theater, that is what they will continue to be. 

Senator Frianpers. That way of approaching this subject, Mr, 
Chairman, seems to be logical and it seems to lead to a unified con- 
sideration of the whole national defense problem, which is the only 
kind of consideration it seems to me that we should be giving. 

Now I would suppose that that consideration—bearing in mind 
certain limitations, those limitations being that we cannot run our 
whole committee and our whole population and our whole society 
as an armed camp, and have to stop somewhere so far as budgetary 
and personnel limitations are concerned—leads to recommendations 
from the Department of Defense to the Congress for a certain struc- 
ture of defense. 

Now I have found myself, Mr. Secretary, personally handicapped 
as a member of the Armed Services Committee. I have felt that I was 
unable to perform my constitutional responsibilities simply because 
I have not seen such a comprehensive approach to the structure of 
defense presented to me at any time. 

Maybe it was there and I did not see it. Maybe C did not recognize 
it. Now I would like to ask you whether certain proposals which I 
will make rather briefly seem to you to be logical, possible, and de- 
sirable from your standpoint. They are personally desirable from 
my standpoint, and that is as far as I can go. 

Suppose that when the budget has been made up, that your De- 
partment should present to the Congress an authorization bill setting 
forth the requirements for each of the services including naval avia- 
tion and the Marine Corps, this request defining the proposed missions 
of the services, the manpower, armament, equipment, and construc- 
tion program for each. 

This authorization bill would be referred to the Armed Services 
Committees of the House and Senate, previous to the action of the 
Appropriation Committees of these Houses on this budget. 

Such a bill would be presented under the authority of, and as de- 
termined by, the Secretary of Defense. 

Now down to that point that describes the presentation of a com- 
plete structure of defense. That would meet a personal need which 
T have felt, as I stated the other day before another witness, as 1 of the 
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3 members from this side of the table—I believe there are 4 from the 
others—of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Defense. 

I can take the pieces of the appropriations presented to us there, not 
kere but there, and I can glue them together with a little imagination 
and guesswork and see a defense structure which is not otherwise pre- 
sented to us. 

It is the presentation of a defense structure and the examination 
of it by this committee which it seems to me would lead to a better car- 
rying out of the duties that are laid upon us than we can do at the 
present time. 

I will just go on with another feature here and then I will ask for 
your comment. 

The second feature is that I have been personally very much dis- 
turbed by this difficult personnel problem of getting a unified and 
official defense structure presented to us. Having it come up through 
you and with the approval of the President to the Congress as the 
official defense structure, and then find ourselves in the position of 
suborning mutiny when we go down the line and ask others to come 
in and tel] us what they think. 

That in my mind is a very serious situation. It is not something 
which the Congress can enter upon gaily and nonchalantly and have a 
good time doing it and get headlines in the papers. It is a serious 
problem. 

And so my suggestion with regard to that is that the proposals for 
the defense structure which you would present annually should be 
accompanied by briefs prepared by the chiefs of the separate serv- 
ices and by the Commandant of the Marine Corps setting forth such 
important differences of belief as these service officials may feel it to 
be important for the Congress to consider when acting upon the au- 
thorization and subsequent appropriations, 

That provides an official channel for the kind of differences of ap- 
proach which we must consider, and I would a good deal rather see 
those different approaches come to us in an official way than for us 
to get them from the back door, either going in ourselves to the back 
door or leaving the back door unlocked in our own bailiwick. 

It seems to me that that would tend to diminish some of the really 
serious difficulties that we find in this matter, 

TI might just say furthermore that with regard to this development 
and presentation to us of a defense structure preliminary to the ap- 
propriation bills, this wave of jitters which has been running through 
the Marine Corps, for instance, should be completely unjustified, be- 
cause you tell us what you propose to do to the Marine Corps and you 
tell us before it happens, and if we don’t like it we will tell you so. 

And the Marines have nothing to worry about except as they may 
worry about the Congress itself. They do not have to worry that 
anything will be done to them without due notice and without due 
consideration. 

Mr. Secretary, that is my speech and my question is this: Do you 
think it will work ? 

Secretary McExroy. Of course, the Defense Department will pro- 
vide this committee with any kind of information it wants, as you 
well know. 
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Also it is quite clear that before we put together an appropriation 
proposal for submission to Congress, we do exactly the kind of thing 
you are talking about, which is to prepare a statement which is given 
to the Security Council by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to not only 
the force levels but the equipment levels provided by this particular 
budget. 

That same kind of information can be made available to this com- 
mittee if this committee would like to hear it. I would personally 
hope that it would not be required that there be separate action by 
the Senate or the Congress with respect to all of the program of the 
Department of Defense in addition to the separate consideration of 
this in great detail which goes on in the Appropriation Committees, 
but again this is something it seems to me that is pretty much a 
matter of procedure settled by the Congress itself and not by the 
administrative departments. 

There is only one other observation I would like to make, and that 
is that it would seem to me very likely that the committee at the very 
least would prefer not to have the problem dumped on its shoulders, 
which to me is an administrative problem of trying to resolve the 
differing service views—and they will always be w ith us, I can assure 

as to how the defense of the country should be organized within 
a given appropriation year. 

In the v very nature of things, Senator Flanders, there will always 
be a greater amount of defense desired if you take all of the individual 
service requests and add them up than I believe the country can 
soundly support. 

And one of our toughest jobs down there—we are just about to get 
into it for fiscal 1960—is to work this down. It takes not only time 
and lots of it, but it also takes the very best quality of advice that 
we can get from scientific people and also from our best military 
a 

I would really urge you to consider seriously whether you want to 
be exposed to any such exercise as that, because it is going to take 
a great deal of your time, and to me—and this is the opinion of some- 
body from the executive department which might not be an opinion 
that you would agree with since you are from another department 
I think it is an administrative matter more than it is a strictly legis- 
lative one. 

Senator FLianpers. Mr. Secretary, you perhaps may have seen in 
the papers that I am not seeking reelection, so whatever problems 
are involved are problems that I am le “aving to my successor rather 
than assuming myself. 

But I have been disturbed during the years of my membership on 
this committee by the conviction that I was unable to carry out any 
legislative responsibility for the general pattern of our defense. 

‘Furthermore, my experience on the Appropriations Committee is 
such as to lead me to believe that there is no general picture presented 
to them, and that they have no opportunity to consider the general 
problems of the n: itional defense and know in their judgment whether 
it is very well carried out or not. 

I can conceive that this proposal for an authorization bill, which 
practically every other branch of the Government except the Depart- 
ment of Defense goes through with, means more trouble for you and 
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more trouble for us. But I still feel that under present conditions I 
have been unable to assume the responsibility which I think the Con- 


stitution places on me in this matter. 


I would also go on to suggest that there should be presented annu- 
ally to the Congress an authorization bill setting forth the require- 
ments for the Reserve organization, the National Guard, and the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

This bill should be referred to the Armed Services Committee of 
the House and Senate previous to the action of the Appropriations 
Committees of these Houses on the budgets for these institutions. 

It seems to me that we should likewise look at the problem of our 
Reserves as a whole rather than taking it up in separate pieces of sepa- 
rate items of appropriation bills. 

And in the same way it would seem as though this authorization 
bill should be presented under your authority and in the form which 


you, under the President’s authority, ultimately present. 


It would be useful it seems to me to look at our Reserve as a whole, 
see what it is doing, where it is going, and give it consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked my question and got my answer and I would 
like again to suggest to you that we could carry on our constitutional 
responsibility a little better if the defense problem was presented to 
us as a whole rather than by piecemeal appropriations requests or in 
the form of scattered briefings taking place during the year. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. We are glad to have your observations, Sena- 
tor. We will consider it in marking up the bill, along with the other 
more or less momentous questions. 

Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I did not get to come in early. 
I heard the Secretary though in his former appearance and asked 
him some questions then. I ‘have no further questions, 

Chairman Russet. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. I have no questions. 

Chairman Russeui. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could give us 
some idea of just what you will do, assuming that we should give you 
the authority requested. Could you spell out specifically what. you are 
going to abolish, what you are going to change in connection with the 
Depa irtment of Defense 

Secretary McExrroy. In the section which has to do with the abolish- 
ment or consolidation of functions, I cannot tell you what I am going 
todo. This is one which only the future will show, because if we had 
had a pressing need to do something right now, I would have come 
before the Congress to make the request “that would be necessar y- 

The development of this subject requires a belief on the part of 
those people that are considering change and a favorable rapid change 
on the part of our military life ‘that as that rapid change takes place, 
inevitably there will be need in the interests of efficiency and in the in- 
terests of economy for a consolidation of some functions which now 
seem much more important than they will then. 

Senator Jackson. Z am talking about looking ahead just for the 


foreseeable future. I don’t see how one can draft legislation without 
having some idea in mind what one intends to do. 
27306—58——_21 
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Otherwise the language will not be appropriate, unless of course 
one just asks for carte blanche or catch-all authority. 

Secretary McExroy. I gave one example. 

Senator Jackson. I am trying to be very candid. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. My mind is open about this. I am just trying to 
find out what should be done and what additional authority you need 
that you don’t already have. 

Let me make my position clear. I think that the reason we are meet- 
ing here today is very simple. Sputnik occurred. People got worked 
up. Itall grew out of the missile hassle. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand existing law, if there was any dupli- 
cation in the missile program, the Secretary of Defense had full au- 
thority to act. 

I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that some of us urged way back in 1955 
that we have a missiles czar, long before we got one. This is a step 
I don’t think Congress should have had to urge. 

Mr. Secretary, it is my understanding of the law that the Secretary 
had full authority to act. It is also my understanding that people 
who are trying to get their jobs done have to pierce one committee 
after another to get a decision. 

These were committees that were set up or permitted by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. They could have been abolished. 

Since you have moved in I think you have eliminated a lot of them. 

This is the genesis of the problem. In all candor the reason why 
people are stirred up about this issue is the set back this country suf- 
fered last fall. Immediately, Mr. Chairman, the attitude was, “Well, 
there is duplication and waste in the Pentagon and we have to get 
at it.” 

What I want to know is what new authority do you really need 
that you don’t have now, to deal with new weapons systems, for ex- 
ample? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I might give you first of all a definition 
of the kind of problem that we got into, and then tell you why !n my 
opinion a clarification of authority is desirable. 

We have ended up, as you are quite familiar, Senator Jackson, with 
a 1,500 mile missile having been made by the Army and a 1,500 mile 
missile by the Air Force, and a 1,500 mile missile having been made 
by the Navy. 

I suppose that it is inevitable, and I do not want to be reflecting on 
any previous Secretary. I do not doubt that I would have had the 
same kind of doubts that he had because I think he was a very able 
man, but the problem on the consolidation of functions arises from 
the fact that you have very broad definition of basic mission for each 
of the services. 

The Army has ground combat essentially, and so on. These are 
provided in the legislation. 

Now as new weapons come along—and the missile is 1» very good 
example of it—these start to overlap. As you well know, we have 
had a provision that the TAC support of ground action would be 
assigned to the Air Force. 

Now as we get missiles which can reach out, the Army naturally 
says, “Maybe it should be my responsibility to take that tactical job,” 
but the Air Force has already been given this responsibility. — 
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sie: So that what you have is the two services feeling, “We each have 
the natural responsibility,” because of course the Army has been re- 
sponsible for long-range artillery. Yet here is a question now: Is the 
missile to be construed as artillery and therefore Army or is it to be 
construed as a substitute for tactical aircraft attack of targets which 


g to need to be interdicted behind the opponent’s lines in the area which 
eed you would consider kind of a support area. 

That is as good an example as I think I can give you, Senator Jack- 
eet- son, of the kind of situation which gives you really two services pro- 
ked ducing an overlapping and duplicating, 

Senator Jackson. You are putting your finger on the source of 
pli- what is commonly called interservice rivalry in the Department of 
~ Defense. That is an attempt to change roles and missions through 

oe research and development. 

955 The Secretary, however, can stop that sort of thing if he desires to 
step do so. Let’s be candid. Each service tries to go out and get the best 
al talent, either corporate or individual—in fact, a combination of both— 


y and whoever gets the best talent, may have the ability to change roles 
























pple and missions, 
tte Isn’t this basically true if there is no control over the situation ? 
Secretary McE roy. If there is no control. 
care Senator Jackson. What is to prevent the Department of Defense 
from dealing with this problem now? Thatis what Iam gettingat. I 

— am talking now specifically of research and development. 
why Secretary McEtroy. One of our beliefs is that in the control of re- 
se search and development we will be able to catch this kind of thing at 
oe a very early stage which is where it should be settled. 

5 In other words, who is to be given the assignment of doing this de- 
ail velopment job for a particular kind of a mission. 
re Senator Jackson. Don’t you have authority on that now? 

= Secretary McExroy. In my judgment we do not have it to the de- 

é gree that we will have it in the new legislation, which is the creation 
secu of the new position of Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 
ay Senator JacKson. You now have an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
with for Research and Development. — 

‘Te Secretary McEtroy. But he can’t give orders, you see. 
— Senator Jackson. Yes, but the Secretary of Defense can. 
na? Secretary McExroy. You see that is a good deal of the point that we 
a have made throughout here, Senator Jackson. The Secretary of De- 
the fense, if he made every decision in the Department, is not lacking in 


ahi any authority that he requires. 

Che problem is to get that authority down to levels where most of 
the decisions must be made. I don’t think you need 

Senator Jackson. I think there is some merit in what you are saying 
on that point, but as I see it the question is whether or not authority 
really will be exercised. 


from 
each 


» are 


rm” . . . eis 
van rhe important thing is to make the decision when weapons systems 
awl are being developed so there will not be any question as to who is 


d ke going to benefit by it. _ 

, I think if that decision is made, a lot of headaches will be solved. 
ally It is important that we utilize all of the talent that we have in the 
job,” three services in research and development. And from a good, sound, 
o_o scientific standpoint it might be advisable to have two services work- 
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ing on a given project, because as we know there is more than one 
route to a solution. 

Secretary McExroy. I am not against duplication per se, Senator 
Jackson. I think what I am against is unauthorized duplication of 
effort. I think there can be development of such high priority that 
this country has pretty near got to pay the price of duplication in 
order to make certain that you don’t fail to get the thing done in the 
least: possible time. 

Senator Jackson. But I am concerned as to whether or not the in- 
dividual services can get to the Assistant Secretary of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering with their problems. 

Too much centralization from the standpoint of chain of command 
and communication could be bad for the overall research and develop- 
ment program. I am a little disturbed as to how this will actually 
work out in practical operation. 

Secretary McE.roy. May I comment on that ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Secretary McEtroy. We expect that the staff available to this new 
Office of Defense Research and Engineering will not be a large staff. 

We think that the staff that he does have will be essentially t 
planning staff. The real development work will continue to be done 
in the services and in the Advanced Research Projects Agency, those 
four groups will be doing their respective parts. The job ‘that will be 
done by the Director of Defense Research and Engineering will be 
the direction of the composite so that you do not fail to cover all of 
the necessary points of development, and even ahead of that that 
you do down the indicated avenue with no more than you need in 
order to achieve what you are after. 

That could include, as you say, a duplication, if you feel a difference 
of sufficient importance. But we are in such a big league of research 
and engineering nowadays that we cannot afford duplication that 
is not desirable. 

Senator Jackson. The thing that disurbs me is that under existing 
law we have had ample opportunity to prevent a lot of duplic ation. 
Yet the very thing occurred that we wanted to avoid. 

I believe you have attempted to cut down the number of steps that 
must be taken in order to get a decision. It has been unfortunate 
that a lot of our capable administrators, and scientists in some cases, 
have to spend most of their time meeting with committees and working 
their way on up to the top for a decision. Weeks and weeks elapse 
before they get there. 

Now, is it your contention that your suggestion will make it pos- 
sible to get a decision faster? 

Secretary McEtroy. That is my contention. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have some kind of a chart that you could 
leave with us as to what the present setup is and what it will be under 
this proposal ? 

Secretary McExroy. I can make one for you because the change is 
so relatively simple. You see, we ti ake out of the chain the Assistant 
Secretary of Research and Engineering of the Department of Defense. 
He is out now under our new cone cept, so that we don’t add anything. 

Senator Jackson. You are giving him authority ? 

Secretary McEtroy. We substitute a man of much greater authority 
and we think much greater stature. One of the provisions in here is 
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that he ranks immediately behind the Secretaries of the services, 
whatever that may mean to anybody including himself. 

We give him the same compensation as the Secretaries of the serv- 
ices, so that we are hopeful of getting into that position the top science 
administrator of the country. Whether we do it, I don’t know, but 
that is the kind of standard that we are setting, and we are already 
doing some canvasing of possibilities without being in any position 
to move until the authority comes there. 

But the structure will be very little different from what you have 
at present except that under the bill you will be giving to this man 
who is the replacement of the Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Engineering and under the bill becomes the Director of Research and 
Engineering, you will be giving him authority to do some directing 
and supervising which the man does not now have exc ept through 
persuasion. 

Senator Jackson. I would like to have for the record some indica- 
tion of what you expect to do with the additional authority if it is 
given to you as requested in the Administration proposal, for example, 
what are you going to abolish and what saving will occur. 

It is pretty hard, Mr. Chairman, to look at proposed statutory 
language and have any idea at all what is going to happen as a result 
of granting that authority, I think that if a study could be made 
of this, over a period of the next 12 months, we would have some idea 
of just how you are going to use the authority. 

I find it difficult to cast my vote without knowing in advance in 
some general way what will be done under the authority if it is 
granted. 

Secretary McE.roy. If I may ask a question to be sure I am answer- 
ing to the point of your question, are you referring to the three amend- 
ments that the President is asking to the House bill? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, ti uking i it in toto. 

Secretary McEnroy. Yes. The first one is one that I have done 
some talking about. I might trot out that chart again. I put this 
together simply because it was difficult, Senator Jackson, it seemed 
to me, to explain just what was the reason for our desire to have 
eliminated those words “exercised through the Secretaries of the 
services,” which to our mind is language which in effect continues the 
problems of the separately administe red services. 

What this purports to show is the kind of problem that we get into 
and that we are hopeful of being able to avoid, and this problem I 
suppose would be multiplied by thousands each week. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any idea of what you will save? 

Secretary McExroy. The principal thing you will save here is time 
in getting decisions. 

Senator Jackson. Can you give us an indication of how much time 
you will] save in a given situation, how long it takes now ? 

Secretary McErroy. No, I can’t. 

Senator Jackson. I mean, is it a substantial sort of thing? 

Secretary McE roy. I think it will be. I think the combining of 
the operation of research and engineering will substantially increase 
the speed with which we get new weapons produced, for example, 
which is a matter, I think, of very deep concern to this country. 

Senator Jackson. But how about the main command functions. I 
mean, the President has authority now, doesn’t he / 
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Chairman Russeix. Senator Jackson, I don’t like to interrupt you 
but the chair has assured the Secretary of Defense that he would see 
he got to a luncheon with a foreign Ambassador at 12:30 today. 

Is there any change in your engagement in that respect, Mr. Secre- 


tary ? 

eos oe McExroy. There is not. I would like to be excused if I 
could. 

Chairman Russe.u. Of course, Senator Jackson can resume in the 
morning. 

Secretary McExroy. This is the Shah of Iran. 

Senator Jackson. Can I just terminate with one other comment. 
I would like if we could have supplied for the record, charts showing 
what you are doing now, what you will be able to do under the pro- 
posed request from the standpoint of saving time, and then what you 
will save in the way of actual dollars. 

For example, if you are going to eliminate certain situations and 
functions, what would be saved by the elimination, if you can spell 
that out? 

Secretary McExroy. Let me say we will try to do this, Senator. It 
is not something that I am terribly optimistic about being able to do, 
but suppose we try to prepare something. 

(The following was subsequently submitted by Secretary Mc- 
Elroy :) 


Senator Jackson has asked that I supply for the record some indication of 
how I intend to use the additional authority conferred on the Secretary of 
Defense by H. R. 12541, particularly if the amendments urged by the President 
are incorporated in the bill. The Senator further requested to be furnished 
with organizational charts detailing prospective changes in the Department of 
Defense, together with estimates of the time and dollar savings involved. 

For reasons made clear in the subsequent discussion, no organization charts 
of proposed changes are available. In commenting on the other requests of Sen- 


ator Jackson it is helpful to consider the pertinent sections of H. R. 12541 
separately. 


TRANSFER, REASSIGNMENT, ABOLITION AND CONSOLIDATION OF COMBATANT FUNCTIONS 


The Department of Defense has no present intention of changing any of the 
combatant functions assigned by statute or any other specific functions now as- 
signed by law or administrative action. 

However, technological advances can make present functions obsolete just as 
the function of the horse cavalry was made obsolete by tanks and aircraft. 
Even today, it is clear that the capabilities of our present weapon systems have 
eliminated the once clear distinctions between combat on land, at sea, and in 
the air. The Secretary of Defense must have the necessary flexibility and 
authority to accommodate the present functions of the services to future scientific 
developments which cannot now be anticipated. To eliminate situations which 
invite duplication and the unnecessary expenditure of resources, he must be 
able to make timely decisions. 

The amendment proposed by the President will clearly mean a more effective 
and economical operation of the Department of Defense in the difficult years 
that lie ahead of our country. But, it is in no sense a request for carte blanche 
authority. The requirement that any change of function must lie before the 
Armed Services Committees of both Houses for 30 days allows ample opportunity 
for congressional participation. 


“HXERCISED THROUGH THE RESPECTIVE SECRETARIES” 


The phrase “exercised through the respective Secretaries” like its predecessor 
“separately administered” is an open invitation to foot dragging. It can serve 
only to impede normal staff procedure and block the free exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas between officials of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
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their opposite numbers in the military departments. These facts have been 
amply demonstrated during the current hearings. 

There should be no place in the law for obstructive language which encourages 
delay, friction, and duplication. Elimination of the phrase in question will 
expedite the decisionmaking process within the Department of Defense. Since 
the factors involved in any two problems are never precisely the same, there is 
no meaningful way of estimating how much time will be saved or of translating 
the time saved into money. But these benefits will inevitably follow. 


ESTABLISHING THE DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


The provisions of H. R. 12541 concerning research and engineering provide im- 
portant management tools which will speed-up the development of new weapons 
and reduce program lead time. At the same time, the more specific authority 
which the bill permits the Secretary of Defense to delegate to the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering will result in the elimination of costly dupli- 
cation in new weapon development by more than one service. Overall savings 
could run into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 


SUMMARY 


The provisions of H. R. 12541, if amended as recommended by the President, 
will provide the Secretary of Defense and Department of Defense with signifi- 
cantly improved tools for insuring efficient and economical management of our 
largest and most vital enterprise. By clarifying the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense, expediting the decision-making process, and providing a means for 
eliminating duplications, they will add to our security—military and economic. 

The savings and economies mentioned above will not necessarily be reflected in 
lower defense budgets. Our defense budget is dictated by world conditions. As 
long as the present trend of the cold war continues, our defense budgets will 
remain high and perhaps increase. Not only are we in a period of rising costs 
but also weapons are growing more complex and, hence, more expensive. But 
the provisions of H. R. 12541, assuming it incorporates the President’s amend- 
ments, will help to insure value received for each defense dollar we spend. 


Chairman Russet. I had hoped the Committee might resolve itself 
into an executive session. Secretary McElroy is going to be excused 
in just another moment. 

Senator Jackson. One last question, relating to the third request, I 
believe. Suppose the Chief of Staff of one of the services comes up 
before this committee and he is put under oath, sworn to tell the truth, 
and one of the members of the committee asks him for his honest pro- 
fessional military judgment on a given situation. 

How could the officer carry out what the President has directed him 
to do, that is not to state his own views but to state the views of the 
Department, and not perjure himself ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t think the President is directing him to 
do that. At least I am not conscious of the President having directed 
him to—— 

Senator Jackson. I understood that under the request the officers 
who come up to testify are expected to testify to the policies laid down 
by the Department and that they are not to offer their own individual 
views. At least that was the original request. 

Secretary McExroy. Let me read what I think is at least the part of 
my statement which bears on this. 

It is my conviction that officials of the Department, when testifying before 
the Congress, should give their personal judgments and opinions when asked 
for them. With consideration of his position as a member of the Defense or- 


ganization each department witness would be expected to answer such questions 
frankly and honestly in the light of his professional knowledge and experience. 


Senator Jackson. Was that the way it was drafted originally? 
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Secretary McExroy. This is the only statement I have ever made to 
the chairman with respect to this. 

Senator Jackson. The thing is that every officer is deeply conscious 
of his career, and he knows that it is not going to be very helpful to 
him if he becomes somewhat of a nonconformist or a dissenter, is that 
not true ? 

Secretary McExroy. I don’t know. To me this is the kind of a deei- 
sion that every individual who has any courage has got to make a 
decision about many times in his life. 

_ IfI am going to oppose the President I have got to decide what that 
is going to mean to me. If I am going to oppose the chairman—— 

Senator Jackson. No, once the decision is made he has got to carry 
out the orders. I am talking about the officer that comes up here where 
we are trying to discharge our duty under the Constitution. The 
only way we can discharge it is to get competent and intellectually 
honest military professional advice. 

Secretary McEtroy. And you should get it from this man. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but I am just wondering if this request 
creates the kind of climate where that kind of intellectual honesty 
will be available without the most penetrating type of interrogation, 

You see, it makes it difficult for those of us who sit across the table 
who don’t know what questions to ask. You have to fire shotgun 
questions. 

Chairman Russeix. The Chair feels honor bound to excuse the 
Secretary of Defense now because of the commitment he had previous- 
ly made. 

Mr. Secretary, can vou return in the mornmg at 10 o’clock and we 
will conclude this examination in open session and then we will go 
into executive session / 

Secretary McExroy. I will be very glad to, sir. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I have only one question and this 
really goes to Mr. Coolidge. I wonder if Mr. Coolidge could wait 
a minute. 

Chairman Russe. The Chair would be glad to do that, Senator 
Case, but I have given Senator Ervin the assurance he can be here 
in the morning to ask the questions. 

Senator Case. I assume I can too. I will probably take more time 
in the morning than I would now. ’ 

Chairman Russeit. Even under that threat I think we will do that. 
The room will be cleared and the committee will go into executive 
session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION ACT 
OF 1958 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1958 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 212, 


Senate Office Building. 


Present : Senators Russell (presiding), Kefauver, Stennis, Syming- 
ton, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, Smith, Case, Bush, and Barrett. 

Also present: Harry J. Wingate, chief clerk; William H. Darden; 
K. E. BeLieu, T. Edward Braswell and Herbert S. Atkinson of the 
committee staff. 

Chairman Russett. When the committee recessed on yesterday, we 
had reached Senator Case in order of questions. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I was about to say yesterday that I 
thought that we had made some material progress in the hearing yes- 
terday by the statements which were made that if satisfactory lan- 


guage was achieved on the first two points, which Mr. McElroy had 


presented in his initial statement to this committee for modification 
of the bill as passed by the House, it would modify the relative im- 
portance of the third point that you mentioned. 1 am hopeful that 
we may do that, that is, that we may achieve satisfactory language on 
the first two points. 

Now with respect to the direct testimony, if I recall correctly, Mr. 
Coolidge yesterday, interpreted the proposed clause which related to 
new weapons in a way which I thought raised a question. 

At page 8 of the committee print of the bill the proviso reads: 

Provided That the Secretary of Defense has authority to assign or reassign 


to one or more departments or services the development and operational use of 
hew weapons or weapons systems. 


I understood, and I may have misunderstood, Mr. Coolidge to in- 
terpret “new weapons” to apply to those which would be discovered 


after the enactment of this act. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NEIL H. McELROY, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES A. COOLIDGE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 


TO THE SECRETARY—Resumed 


Mr. Cooter. Senator, 1 thought I concluded the opposite, because 
I remember saying that I thought that missiles were included in new 
weapons. In my thinking that language could be interpreted to mean 
new weapons developed after the date of the passage of the act, but 
I did not think that was a fair interpretation. 
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I read that as meaning weapons that have been commonly referred 
to in the press as “new” weapons. They are the weapons which are 
creating all our problems today of ov erlapping missions and I would 
say that they start with atomic missiles. 

Really what I mean is nonconventional weapons. 

Secretary McEtroy. Recently developed, I would say. At least 
I would hope that would be the interpretation. 

Senator on se. The interpretation I.was afraid that he was making 
would take away from the Secretary the responsibility for making 
some choices with weapons which have been discovered and certainly 
are in the developmental stage today. I would not want to see the 
Secretary relieved of that responsibility, Mr. Chairman. 

I think you have got to make some decisions with what we have 
coming out as hardware today. 

Secretary McExroy. It might be, Mr. Coolidge, that a suggestion 
about clarifying language at some point might be welcome to the com- 
mittee. 

If so, we would be very glad to. 

Senator Case. What would happen if you just took out the word 

“new” ? 

Mr. Coouiner. I think that would certainly cover the situation. 

All the problems that we have are applicable to the so-called non- 
conventional weapons starting with atomic bombs and on down. 

Secretary McExroy. That would certainly cure this doubt. 

Senator Casr. It seems to me that the word “new” in there is sub- 
ject to—— 

Secretary McExroy. It is on page 8, Mr. Chairman, line 5. 

Senator Casr. We have before the Military Construction Commit- 
tee now some rather practical problems that involve how far you go on 
acquisition of sites in development of the Hercules version of Nike, for 
example, and the possible questions that arise when you commence 
to think of area defense instead of point defense with Bomare, and 
so forth. Where would you draw the line under this provision? 

Secretary McEtroy. You see, we did not. propose this. This was 
put in by the House. I think the question you are raising does raise 
a doubt, and the change that you propose w ‘ould eliminate the doubt. 

Senator Case. So that if the word “new” were taken out, why that 
would be all right ? 

Secretary McEtnoy. I think it would be a distinct i improvement. 

Senator Casr. And the only questions that are arising are these 
that you say have come on since the atomic development? 

Secretary McEtroy. Atomic missiles. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, that was the only direct question I 
had, although there is one collateral question raised by something that 
Senator Flanders said yesterday which I would like to pose. Senator 
Flanders yesterday raised the question of the possibility of having an 
overall review on the procurement of weapons and things of that 
sort in general. 

We do have a review each year of the construction phase, so to 
speak. The Military Construction Subcommittee does get an au- 
thorization bill on that which produces a review. 

I was wondering if the review that Senator Flanders spoke of with 
regard to procurement in general of weapons, what you would think 
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of that being done on a biennial basis with a basic biennial appropria- 
tion to follow. I do not believe that any longer we can place too much 
stress on the constitutional provision that an appropriation for the 
support of the Army cannot exceed 2 years. 

The interpretation of “support of the Army” by statute, I guess, 
and by practice, has been largely understood to mean pay and sub- 
sistence, direct support of the Army. It is not specifically spelled out 
for the Navy, and we did not have an Air Force at that time. 

But still there is a suggestion that Congress might appropriate on 
a 2-year basis for the Army. I wondered if it would mean a substan- 
tial saving in time of congressional committees and also a substantial 
saving of time for the budget operations, the Budget Bureau, and for 
the people in your shop and in the several services if they prepared a 
biennial basic appropriation for the Military Establishment and ap- 
propriated much the same as legislatures do on a biennial basis. 

Since Congress is in session every year, there could be a review even 
as you now make when you come up for a supplemental or a deficiency. 
But would it mean economies in the preparation of budgets and also 
economies in procurement if you could plan your procurement on a 
9-vear basis? 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to discuss that with some of my 
associates, Senator Case, because I would rather not give an answer 
too quickly to a question that is as broad as that. 

I see some favorable factors, I see some unfavorable. It is naturally 
difficult, particularly in a time like the present, for example, to know 
what vour economic conditions are going to be, and to some degree 
what you do needs to be considered in the light of economic conditions. 

I do not mean to imply that you should ever use military spending 
for pump priming. I donot think that. I have said that frequently in 
the past. But if the committee would like us to do some thorough can- 
vassing of that subject, we would be very glad to do it and come back 
with a considered opinion. 

Senator Case. I recognize it has many implications and I do not 
expect a detailed or considered answer now. I would prefer to have 
an answer such as you have suggested after review and consultation. 
But I do think it is something to think about, and also in that con- 
nection to think of incorporating the idea that Senator Flanders had 
of a basic authorization bill for procurement similar to the authoriza- 
tion bill for military construction. 

My further suggestion would be that it be considered in the light of 
that bill—a basic biennial bill being considered by the Congress in the 
first session of the Congress so that there would not be any parlia- 
mentary question about a Congress appropriating for a year beyond 
its jurisdiction. 

That question would arise in the House if you started your 2 years 
im an election year. Somebody in the House could point out that the 
House does not have jurisdiction to legislate appropriationwise be- 
vond its own terms, so that the basic biennial bill would have to come 
in the first year following an election. 

That would be the first session of a Congress. That also, it seems to 
me, would have its advantage in that that year Congress has a little 
more time, so to speak, than we find in an election year. 
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Secretary McEtroy. Perhaps as we proceed with our thinking on 
this, Senator Case, we could sit down with you and develop thinking 
together somewhat. 

Senator Case. I would be glad to explore it with you further, 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe... With reference to the suggestion that the word 
“new” be eliminated, I was of the opinion that that was probably 
spelled out by the House as a specific exception to take it from the 
realm of any major combatant function. 

We have never had that defined yet by anyone. I thought the pur- 
pose of the bill was to allow a much wider latitude in dealing with 
a new weapon, or a new weapons system, than with those that are 
in existence today. That is a sheer assumption on my part, though. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I think you may be right that that 
is the explanation for it, but in considering it, I would point out that 
it relates only to the development and operational use. 

It does not give the Secretary the authority to bridle the research 
activities of services that would be related to discovery, and I thought 
that yesterday the Secretary indicated that he thought that we could 
well afford to chance some overlapping in the field of discover y at 
least. But when it comes to the development and operational use, 
then I think the Secretary should have authority to say, “You are 
the people to go ahead with it.” 

Secretary McEtroy. I will not presume to judge what the House 
committee would believe on this point, but I have not had any indi- 
cation that there would be hesitation on their part with respect to 
any either new or old weapons systems assigned. 

Chairman Rvusseti. So far as development and operation use is 
concerned ¢ 

Secretary McExtroy. That is right. 

Chairman Russe... I do not know how you would define opera- 
tional use. That is a pretty sweeping term. 

Secretary McExroy. I think it means really assignment to a service, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetn. That is what I think it means, too. 

Secretary McExroy. It pretty near has to mean that and if it does 
not mean that, then it does not go as far as it should. 

Chairman Russeit. That is what I thought it meant. 

Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, the Governor of Wyoming was here the other day 
testifying on behalf of all of the governors of the various States 
with reference to the effect of this legislation on the National Guard. 

I would like to ask you a question or two. He pointed out that 
the report of the House committee indicated that no change in the 
current organization and function of the National Guard Bureau 
or its Chief was intended. 

Then he said he thought there ought to be some provision in the 
law itself to indicate that the National = Bureau or Chief may 
not be transferred, reassigned, abolished or consolidated with any 
other bureau or agency and shall remain in we bureau in which the 
Department shall “deal with the several States. Also that the Chief 
of the Guard Bureau shall function directly with the Chief of Staff 
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of the Army, and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force as the principal 
adviser on all matters pertaining to the National Guard. 

Now, I should like to ask you your opinion about the amendments 
that the Governor has proposed to this bill in that regard. 

Secretary McExroy. I would be in opposition to those amendments, 
Senator Barrett, on the basis that if we start making specific provi- 
sion with respect to the various functions of the military, treating 
them specifically and individually, I think we are in some real rigid 
trouble. That does not suggest that there is any proposal to con- 
solidate the National Guard Bureau under proposed legislation that 
this committee is considering at this time; we do not have such a 
thing in mind. 

In fact, we think that the National Guard Bureau is a proper 
Bureau for incor poration in the Department of Defense and through 
which we can handle National Guard problems. But it seems to me 
if this were to be adopted as a sound procedure for the National 
Guard, it would not be inappropriate to consider similar provisions 
for many other functions in the various services. 

Senator Barrerr. It seems to me that the National Guard is in a 
peculiar position because of the fact that it is not represented on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in any respect except indirectly through the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Army, and the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, so that in a way the guard feels they 
are somewhat of an orphan in this whole defense setup. 

Secretary McE.troy. They should not feel like orphans because it 
is obvious that we must have Reserve forces. Traditionally in this 
country we consider the National Guard as supplying an essential 
portion of our Reserve forces. The only way I can see that anyone 
would have any desire to reduce the position of the National Guard 
would be the partic ‘ular service which was backing up, as a Reserve 
force, itself, as it were. 

The w ay these things happen now is that the Joint Chiefs consider 
the force ‘requirements of the National Guard and of the Reserve in 
relationship to the force levels of the Regular Army or Regular Air 
Force. If we did not have these Reserve forces in the National 
Guard, we would certainly have to have them otherwise, and our own 
judgment i is that the National Guard has every right to consider they 
will be in this position indefinitely. 

Senator Barrerr. I appreciate your position, Mr. Secretary, and I 
hav e been somewhat concerned because of the fact that the Governors 
apparently seem to feel that there is some danger existing in this 
legislation whereby the Guard will be consolidated and the functions 
transferred. 

Now as I take it from the discussion heretofore, the divisions in the 
Guard, or the total personnel in the Guard, is one matter, but still this 
legislation does empower the Secretary of Defense to consolidate and 
transfer the functions of the Guard, if he so desires. 

Secretary McErroy. I gather from what has been proposed by 
Governor ‘Simpson he is principally concerned with the National 
Guard Bureau, that it not be consolidated, and as I say, we do not 
plan to consolidate it. 

On the other hand, I do think that it becomes dangerous in legis- 
lation which is as comprehensive as the National. Security Act, 
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covers as many military functions as it does, to be specific in its pro- 
vision for any more of the individual functions than is absolutely 
required. 

Our own view is that this is really not required. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you think that the provision in the House 
report indicating that that committee felt nothing was proposed or 
intended, or would be done with reference to the Bureau, is adequate 
protection for the guard ? 

Secretary McE roy. I think it is, together with this testimony 
here this morning. We do not have in mind any consolidation. And 
again, it would seem to me if we did not have the National Guard 
Bureau, we would certainly have to form one, because we need a 
mechanism by which we can maintain a flow both ways of informa- 
tion to and from the various National Guard units. 

Senator Barrett. As I understood the Governor, he contends that 
the Bureau is the only method they have for coordinating between 
the States and the Defense Establishment, and the consolidation of 
that Bureau would necessarily affect the guard itself. 

Secretary McExroy. I can only say again, Senator Barrett, we do 
not have in mind any consolidation. We need a mechanism by which 
we can reach the individual National Guard units and by which they 
can reach us, and this is, I think, a good mechanism and I think it 
works. 

Senator Barrett. I assume that this committee could perhaps en- 
large on its report, indicating in the report some additional safe- 
guards that would protect the Guard Bureau. 

Secretary McExroy. I think that would be a very satisfactory way, 
from our standpoint, of handling it. 

Senator Barrett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetxi. Mr. Secretary, would you regard the National 
Guard Bureau as a major combatant function ? 

Secretary McExtroy. No. Again, I think this is like our discussion 
yesterday about the Marines. 

I think the National Guard Bureau is a structural part of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Chairman Russetu. I do not think it is created by statute; is it ? 

Secretary McErroy. No, not so far as I know. I do not believe it is. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I believe the National Guard Bu- 
reau was established by the Congress by statute in some way or other. 
I think we ought to check on that, but Iam under that impression. At 
least the Governor so contended in his statement. 

Chairman Russet. Then, I think maybe we will have to do some 
confirming, because the information I have is to the contrary, but it 
was not after a thorough search, Senator. 

Mr. Decuart. I think it is established by statute, but I am not sure. 

Secretary McExroy. I think if Governor Simpson said it was, it 
probably is, because I am sure he looked it up before he said that. 

Senator Barrett. I anticipated that that was the fact. I took the 
information directly from his statement. 

Chairman Russetn. You regard it then as being a structural organ- 
ization that would be subject to change by appropriation rather than 
by order of the Secretary of Defense altering, abolishing or reas- 
signing? 
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Secretary McEtroy. Yes, if it is statutory, it is—— 

Chairman Russe.u. I know the statutes refer to the Guard Bureau, 
but it is not codified specifically creating the Guard Bureau. It is not 
codified. Has Mr. Coolidge been able to find that ? 

Mr. Cootiner. No, Mr. Chairman. I would like to say under the 
transfer authority of the Secretary he could transfer the Bureau away 
from it to some other organization which would leave a statutory 
organization without a function, but I would not think that the or- 
ganization itself was a function, and I would not think that the func- 
tion the Bureau has was a combat function. 

Chairman Russet. Can you answer the question categorically re- 
ferring to a specific statute creating a National Guard Bureau? 

Mr. Cooriner. I cannot. I am informed by General Counsel that 
he thinks there is, but we can check and verify that. 

Chairman Russet. I wish you would get that information for the 
committee. 

Mr. Cooriner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russexu. If there are no further questions, I suppose 
we are ready to move into executive session to consider the matter 
that the Secretary was specifically to appear on this morning. 

If there are no further questions, the committee will resolve itself 
into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 10:29 a. m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1958 


JNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 o’clock a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Stennis, Symington, Smith, 
Case, Bush, and Barrett. 

Also present: Harry J. Wingate, Chief Clerk; William H. Dar- 
den; K. E. BeLieu, T. Edward Braswell and Herbert S. Atkinson 
of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russe. Our first witness this morning is Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, the Army Chief of Staff. 

General Taylor, the committee always welcomes you here and we 
value your views on any subject that pertains to the national defense. 

We will be glad for you to proceed with such statement as you see 
fit to make on the legislation that is pending before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Tayxtor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very happy 
to be with you this morning. I do have a short statement which I 
will read to the committee. 

At the outset I would like to say a few words about the military 
aspects of the proposed legislation. In my judgment, the key to the 
problem of reorganizing the Department of Defense is the matter of 
unity of effort. 

Unified direction of strategic planning and unity of military com- 
mand are essential to the effective use of our military forces. 

In order to attain this unity in strategic planning and in military 
command, three prerequisites must be met, namely: 

1. A clear chain of command from the Commander in Chief, 
through the Secretary of Defense, to the combatant forces; 

2. Integrated combatant forces; and 

3. A joint Staff so organized and manned as to provide the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the necessary pro- 
fessional assistance. 

Having carefully examined the proposed legislation, I have con- 
cluded that it will, in fact, provide for the unity in strategic planning 
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and in military command which I consider essential to our national 
security. With respect to the three prerequisites I have mentioned : 

First, it establishes a clear chain of command by providing the 
President, acting through the Secretary of Defense, with authority 
to establish necessary unified and specified combatant commands and 
to determine their force structure. 

These combatant commands will be responsible to the President and 
the Secretary of Defense for the execution of the combatant missions 
assigned to them by the Secretary of Defense with the approval of 
the President. 

Second, it insures the integration of the forces within the unified or 
specified combatant commands by two provisions. It vests full opera- 
tional command, over all forces assigned, in the commander of the uni- 
fied or specified combatant command. Additionally, it provides that 
these assigned forces can be transferred from the combatant command 
only under procedures established by the Secretary of Defense with 
the approval of the President. Further, this legislation is so written 
that each service chief, in the exercise of supervision over the members 
and organizations of his service assigned to unified and specified com- 
mands, shall do so in such a way as to be consistent with the full oper- 
ational command of the commanders of unified or specified combatant 
commands. 

Third, the proposed legislation provides that the Joint Staff be aug- 
mented and that it perform such dation as the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall prescribe. These pro- 
visions will allow reorganization of the present Joint Staff to enable 
it to provide the professional assistance required by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to serve as a joint command 
post in case of emergency. 

The military advantages of this legislation appear to me very great. 
The streamlining of the channels of military responsibility will facili- 
tate reaction in dealing with future aggression so as to defeat it quick- 
ly and to prevent it from expanding into total nuclear war. 

In summary, from military considerations, I support the House ver- 
sion of the reorganization bill, with the modifications recommended 
by the Department of Defense. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 

Chairman Russet. General, I think there is practically unanimous 
agreement on the provisions of the legislation relating to the chain 
of command to the unified commands. At least I have heard of no 
substantial objection to that provision. 

I share in that support, but I must say that I always thought that 
the Commander in Chief had most of those powers already. 

I do not know of anything really that is given in connection with 
unified commands that he does not have, but that this legislation would 
remove whatever doubts anyone might seek to cast upon it. But did 
you ever know of any instance where there was a possibility that one 
of the military departments might remove its forces from the unified 
command without the unified commander's consent ? 

General Tayuor. No, sir. I never felt that such a situation was 
likely to arise.. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, of course, watch the as- 
signment and are responsible for recommending the assignment of 
these forces, and it would be almost impossible, I would say, for a 
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service to withdraw these forces without the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
being aware of it. 

On the other hand, I do think the clarification given here is 
desirable. 

Chairman Russeti. Do you.think that the proposed chain of com- 
mand to unified and specified commands is an improvement over the 
present system of using military departments as executive agents? 

General Taytor. Definitely, sir. 

Chairman Russet. General, do you favor reorganizing the Joint 
Staff as a “J” type staff or do you believe that we should add an 
operations division to the existing organization ? 

General Taytor. We have considered both, as you know, sir, and 
weighed the pros and cons. I consider the “J” type organization 
definitely preferable because of the compelling argument that the 
overseas commands themselves are organized in that manner. It is 
a format which is understood and I think thoroughly adaptable to 
the problem at the Joint Chief of Staff’s level. 

Chairman Russeti. All of the military services I believe have used 
the “J” type staff, I believe they call it “G” type as applied to one of 
the services. 

General Taytor. The “G” is the Army terminology which really 
denotes the functional breakdown into personnel, operations, intel- 
ligence, and logistics. We have taken the symbol “J” for the Joint 
Staff to remind that this is a joint affair. The staff officers come 
from all three services. 

Chairman Russetu. That is what I thought. The Army has had 
that type of staff for, I suppose, since we have had an Army. 

General Taytor. Since World War I, sir. 

Chairman Russety. General, in the event that we retain any of the 
provisions of the House bill that undertake to prescribe the procedure 
in the case of the transfer or the abolition of major combatant com- 
mands, could you give us any illustration of functional changes that 
you would consider to be major combatant functions? 

General Taytor. I know the question of what is a combatant func- 
tion of the services. 

Chairman Russeiu. I meant to say “combantant functions” instead 
of “commands.” That was a slip of the tongue. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. In preparing myself for the discussions 
with the committee, I asked myself the question, “What are the com- 
batant functions of the Army?” And if you desire, sir, I would like 
to read a very short statement on the subject. 

Chairman Russet. I would welcome it and I think the committee 
would. 

General TayLor. The term “combatant functions of the Army” 
has never been defined in law. They are referred to, however, in the 
National Security Act as being derived from section 205 (e) now 
codified in title X, United States Code, section 3062 (b), which 
provides : 

In general the Army, within the Department of the Army, includes land 
combat and service forces and such aviation and water transport as may be 


organic therein. It shall be organized, trained and equipped primarily for 
prompt and sustained combat incident to operations on land. It is responsible 
for the preparation of land forces necessary for the effective prosecution of 


War except as otherwise assigned, and in accordance with integrated joint 
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mobilization plans for the expansion of the peacetime components of the Army 
to meet the demands of war. 


That ends the statutory quotation. 

This statement, sir, I view as in effect a definition of what the Army 
is. I would say that the combatant functions of the Army are those 
characteristic activities in which the Army must engage 1n order to 
prepare for and conduct prompt and sustained combat incident to 
operations on land. 

So much for the law, sir. The Department of Defense has put 
out the document, No. 5,100.1, entitled “Functions of the Armed 
Forces and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

This is the so-called functions paper. The functions paper under- 
takes to spell out in greater detail what are the functions of the 
United States Army as based upon the law which I have cited. 

This paper, in section 4, Ricks out 10 categories of primary func- 
tions, all of which are related directly or indirectly to combat except 
one, paragraph 10, which talks about the civil functions of the Corps 
of Engineers, for example. 

In addition, the paper lists certain collateral functions in a broadly 
descriptive manner, some of which are related to military combat. 

An example would be the one specific collateral function mentioned, 
namely, “to interdict enemy sea and air power and communications 
through operations on or from land.” 

Now the Army staff has then taken this document and broken out 
additional functions which support the larger function. 

This breakout shows 93 subordinate elements of which the Staff 
estimates 26 are directly related to combat. Many of the others on 
the list of 93 could be considered indirectly or remotely related to 
combat. Thus I concluded that an argument could be made for con- 
sidering most Army functions as being elements of combatant func- 
tions, or related to combatant functions. 

Clearly, a precise legal definition of the term would be most diffi- 
cult, but I close with the point that with the language as now ex- 
pressed, I think you could make a very good case for almost everything 
the Army does as being directly or indirectly related to combat. 

Chairman Russe.y. The study by the Army Staff that you referred 
to is not classified, is it, General ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Chairman Russety. [ wish you would submit that for the record if 
you do not object. 

General Tayror. I will make that available. (See appendix.) 

Chairman Russet. Of course training, for example, would very 
clearly be a combatant function. 

General Taytor. Very much so. 

Chairman Russeiu. General Taylor, do you see any diminution 
of the functions of the Army Staff if this bill becomes law ? 

General Taytor. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Chairman Russeti. Do you see any diminution of the functions 
of the Army Staff? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir, Some of the functions of the war- 
planning nature will be transferred to the Joint Staff, so I would 
say that in certain areas there will be a contraction of the Depart- 
mental Army Staff. 
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Chairman Russexx. I understand from the concluding paragraph 
in your statement that you are in support of all the amendments 
that are suggested by the Department of Defense in the House bill. 

General Taytor. Y es, sir. 

Chairman Russet. The Army Chief of Staff does not have the 
statutory command authority as in the case of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, I believe. 

General "Tator. That is correct, sir. Traditionally the Army’s 
Chief of Staff has been just what the title indicates, a staff officer, 
issuing all orders to the Army in the name of the Secretary. 

Chairman Rvssevt. Under this bill, the Army Chief of Staff’s 
supervision over such members and organizations of the Army as 
the Secretary of the Army determines is not a fundamental change 
insofar as your relationship to the Army is concerned ? 

General Taytor. That particular phrase is a change, because as 
you can see, it would allow the Secretary to withdraw any part of 
the Army from the supervision of the C hief of Staff. 

I do not object to the provision, but it is new in that sense. 

Chairman Russet. Do you think enactment of this bill would 
enable you to reduce the size of the Army Staff? 

General Taytor. I think there will be eventually some reduction 
resulting from the transfer of responsibilities to the Joint Staff. 

Chairman Russet. I suppose there will be a transfer of personnel, 
likewise? 

General Tartor. There will, yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiy. General Taylor, are you under any instruc- 
tions or directions from any superior officer in the chain of command 
as to the nature of your testimony here? 

General Taytor. None, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrrn. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, just following up with one fur- 
ther illustration about this major combatant function; General, you 
said major training would be an illustration. I decided about the 
only way I am going to understand it is to get some good illustrations 
in my mind, 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You read this present law and all, but could you 
give us another practical illustration or two? One that I think about 
is this tactical air in support of your ground troops. 

[ wasn’t here when the act of 1947 was passed, but I have under- 
stood that that was a matter that was discussed considerably. Of 
course, tactical air support would be an outstanding major combatant 
function, is that correct ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

For example, had the transfer been accomplished by the action of 
the Secretary of Defense taking tactical aviation away from the Army 
and giving it to the Air Force, that certainly would have been a case 
in point. 

Senator Srennts. That would be an outstanding case. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, would you mind giving some others? 
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General Taytor. As I say, really almost any transfer of an activity 
which you can relate to combat would be a case in point. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Well, a major combat function, though, is what I wanted more 
illustrations of. 

General Taytor. I would say, for example, if the air defense sur- 
face-to-air missile function of the Army were taken away, that would 
be a transfer of a major combatant function. 

Senator STENNI is. Can you think of any others readily ? You see, 
you have a major provision in this law as written in the House bill. 
In giving a definition, is there anything that one or more members of 
the Joint Chiefs may 

General Tayzor. I can think of a number of activities, sir. How- 
ever, I should make it clear that I know of no definite suggestions 
along these lines. These are just possibilities which occur to me. 

Intelligence activities, for example, if taken away from the Army 
and pooled elsewhere, would certainly be in that category. I also 
would say the removal of logistic responsibilities of the Army for 
Army forces and putting those responsibilities in a fourth service, as 
sometimes‘has been proposed, would be another example. 

Senator Srennis. All major logistics then are major combatant 
functions ? 

General Taytor. Very definitely so. I would say that the trans- 
fer of any of our missiles systems, which are related to combat on 
the land, would be another example. The transfer or the removal 
of the Army aviation function from the Army would be still another 
vase in point. I could cite many such illustrations. 

Senator Stennis. Those are very helpful to me. Those are some of 
the problems we deal with. 

Getting away now from the training and battle formation, so to 
speak, say the ‘United States Engineers as a construction unit, they 
now also do this work for the Air Force in addition to the Army. 

I am not suggesting this at all, but if it should be proposed that they 
also do the construction work for the Navy, would that be a major 
combatant function in your category ? 

General Taytor. This would really be a question for Admiral Burke 
to answer. 

Senator Srennis. I just picked that one out of the air. Iam coming 
more and more away from your actual training. 

General Taytor. I would view that personally more as a cross- 
servicing kind of thing, which we do in other fields. I am not sure 
how Admiral Burke would feel about that. 

Senator Stennis. I just picked that one out of the air. Now public 
relations matters, that would not be? 

General Taytor. I’m afraid I could not relate that directly to com- 
bat, sir. 

Senator Srennis. There was some discussion here the other day 
about Legislative Liaison reorganization. Of course that is an ex- 
ample of one. d 

Genaril Taytor. Administrative. 

Senator Stennis. Purely administrative. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 
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Senator STENNIS. Procurement. You said logistics, I think I know 
what that means, but going back to the original procurement, what 
would you think about that ¢ 

General Taytor. I would say that procurement is certainly related 
to combat operations. 

Weare getting into the twilight zone, however. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. If it is procurement of weapons and ar- 
ticles of that kind, it would certainly be related, I would think. 

General Taytor. Y es, sir. The commander wants to be able to see 
the source of his weapons and control the flow of replacement of 
weapons and equipment all the way from the depot. 

Senator Stennis. I thank you. You have given some good illus- 
trations, I think. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussE.xi. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Taylor, under your definition of “to prepare for and to 
sustain military operations,” you encompass a pretty broad field of 
functions, do you not ? 

General Taytor. For combat on land, yes, sir. 

Senator Case. Yes. “To prepare for” would embrace procurement, 
would embrace both weapons and supply. 

I was wondering, General Taylor, what you would think if, in the 
House language at the bottom of page 7 where it says, “For the 
purposes of this subsection a combatant function shall be considered 
a major combatant function whenever one or more members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff disagree,” and so forth, “one” were changed to 
“two.” Would you comment on that ? 

General Taytor. I’m sorry, sir, I was unable to follow you. 

Senator Case. The language of the House bill describes a major 
combatant function, for the purposes of this particular paragraph 
which requires it to be submitted to Congress for the 60-day period; 
it makes the definition on the basis of whenever “one or more members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff disagree to the transfer, reassignment, 
abolition or consolidation of such combatant function.” Supposing 
the word “one” were changed to “two”, would you care to comment on 
that ? 

General Taytor. I would still be against it, sir. I just do not think 
that a veto either by an individual or by groups of the Joint Chiefs 
is an appropriate way to operate. I think the Chiefs have their day 
in court. We argue these things out, present our reasons, and I think 
that the advisory function of the Chiefs should be retained. They 
should not be in a position where they can hold up the course of evolu- 
tion by a veto, I would say. 

Senator Casg. But you would want them consulted ? 

General Taytor. Very much so. 

Senator Casr. Before the proposal is made. 

Now, with respect to the illustration which Senator Stennis asked 
about. To ask the Corps of Engineers to handle a construction proj- 
ect in a particular theater, or to ask the Sea Bees or the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks to handle the project in a particular theater could be 
a cross-service matter, just the same as you might have a unified com- 
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mand within a theater. But suppose a proposal were made that the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks and the Corps of Engineers were to be 
placed under the Secretary of Defense as a construction agency to serve 
all of the services or any of them, would that be a major combatant 
function ? 

General Taytor. I distinguish between really two segments of the 
Corps of Engineers; first, those who perform the civil functions, for 
example, and secondly, those who are tactical in nature and belong to 
tactical units organic to a Field Army. Of course, the individuals as 
you know, Senator Case, are assigned from one group to the other. 

Senator Casr. Yes. In fact, I think that during the last war we 
had some rather outstanding theater commanders whom I had known 
in the civil functions. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Casr. Like General Hoge and General Wheeler. 

General 'Taytor. They receive very valuable military training in 
time of peace because they have big construction jobs to handle. 

With regard to the civil types of operations I could not relate those 
to a combatant function. 

On the other hand, I would certainly say that there can be no ques- 
tion but that the engineering functions performed within Army tac- 
tical units are combatant functions. 

Senator Case. Would you put under civil functions the work which 
the corps does at the present time in the construction of installations? 
General Taytor. In the United States, yes, sir, in time of peace. 

Senator Case. In the Zone of Interior? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. But overseas construction in time of war would be a 
combatant function ? 

General Taytor. I would say so. 

Senator Case. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, would you excuse me just a moment? There 
was one sentence in your statement, General Taylor, that I wanted 
to read just as a matter of emphasis, and that was at the very end 
when you said: 

The streamlining of the channels of military responsibility will facilitate 
reaction in dealing with future aggression so as to defeat it quickly and to 
prevent it from expanding into total nuclear war. 

In recent hearings before one of the subcommittees, we heard a 
great deal about STRAC and the concept that goes with the forma- 
tion of STRAC. I think that the committee has been impressed by 
what the Army may be organizing in that field. 

If it is true that one of the security problems we have today is deal- 
ing with minor wars, or in these areas of possible trouble, and you 
say that the streamlining of the channels of military responsibility 
will facilitate reaction in dealing with future aggression so as to 
defeat it quickly and to prevent it from expanding into total nuclear 
war, how could you better say that this legislation is important? 

General Tayior. What I had primarily in mind although not ex- 
clusively, in those words is the effect of having henceforth a true 
command post, a joint command post operating day and night, ready 
to deal with any military situation. We have never had such an 
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organization in the past. By the very nature of the Joint Staff, it was 
set up to accomplish different purposes. 

But nee we adopt the J—Staff, as we discussed with Senator 
Russell, or add an operations section to the present Joint Staff, we 
will favs, a command post constantly in existence. 

Senator Case. The fact that the Army is organizing STRAC, and 
thinks in terms of these local wars that might expand into a total 
war, indicates that you think that is one of the major threats to world 
peace and security at this time ? 

General Taytor. I do, indeed, sir, and the Strategic Army Corps, 
to which you refer, would be an instrument available to the Com- 
mander in Chief, working through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for im- 
mediate deploy ment to any thre atened area. 

Senator Casr. And would you say then that the great reason for 
the passage of this bill is the fact that it will streamline these chan- 
nels of military responsibility and make possible the functioning of 
the Army in this field of special responsibility ? 

General Taytor. I would say from a military point of view, this 
bill is a very broad one, and of course there are many other things 
in it. 

As a soldier, I tend to look at those features which affect the mili- 
tary operational side, and I would say in that area the answer is 
definitely, “yes.” 

Senator Case. And from your standpoint then, the greatest value 
of this bill is the strength that it gives to our security posture. 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. That isall. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Taylor, I would like to ask you the same question I asked 
Secretary McElroy yesterday concerning the position taken by the 
State Governors, as evidenced by the statement made by Governor 
Simpson of my State, with reference to the National Guard Bureau. 
They would like to have some positive and affirmative language in 
this bill with reference to the possibility that the Guard Bureau func- 
tions might be transferred or abolished. What is your position on 
that ? 

General Taytor. I have never heard anyone suggest, Senator Bar- 
rett, that the Guard Bureau should be abolished, or tinkered with in 
any way. 

It is an extremely useful agency to the Secretary of the Army and 
to myself, and a would say an indispensible type of agency for work- 
ing with the National Guard of the States. I would just say that 
T am aware of no problem in this area. 

Senator Barrerr. You think their fears are wholly unfounded and 
that there is no possibility whatsoever that the functions of the Guard 
Bureau might be transferred to any other Department ? 

General Tayor. I certainly feel there is no ground for that concern. 

Senator Barrerr. I suppose that their fears in this regard arise 
because of the proposal to reduce the divisions first, and then the 
total membership in the guard, so they fear now that something may 
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be done with reference to the Guard Bureau. Your position is that, 
first, it is unnecessary to put that language in because of the fact that 
no one has any intention, nor any idea along that line, that has ever 
been suggested, and, secondly, it is not wise perhaps to put it in. Is 
that your idea ? 

General Taytor. That would be my eon ; yes, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. Do you still hold—I think you have heretofore 
expressed the view that the guard does render a very important and 
worthwhile service to the Military Establishment ? 

General Taytor. Very much so, sir. I would like to state at this 
time that the guard is indispensable to our national security. It is 
one of the keystones to our mobilization plans and our war plans. 

What we are doing now in changing the guard structure is simply 
modernizing it and bringing it into line with the Active Army from 
an organizational and structural point of view. Obviously, it would 
be very unwise to have several different kinds of infantry divisions, 
for example. Divisions are the building blocks of our military force 
structure on the ground, and National ‘Guard and Active Army di- 
visions should be identical. So, essentially, what we are doing is 
adjusting the organization of the National Guard based upon “the 
experience which we have acquired with the new types of organiza- 
tions in the Active Army. 

Senator Barrerr. You appeared before the governors conference ? 

General Taytor. I did. 

Senator Barrerr. And talked to them about this very matter? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; we went over it in great detail. 

Senator Barrett. I am certain because of the fact that this is sort 
of a cooperative effort with the States and through the governors, 
that before any radical change is made with the guard, the governors 
will be consulted. Would that hold true as far as the National Guard 
Bureau is concerned ? 

General Taytor. The consultation ? 

Senator Barrett. Yes. 

General Taytor. The National Guard Bureau, you see, is really the 
channel for instructions coming ultimately from the President to the 
48 States affecting the guard, so that we always use that channel for 
communications. What we propose to do with regard to the various 
reorganizations within the States is to have our head of the National 
Guard Bureau communicate with each State adjutant general, indi- 
cate our proposals, and discuss any adjustments that are necessary in 
order to take cognizance of local problems. 

Senator Barrerr. I think in the amendment that they propose, 
they want to go a bit further and to make the Chief of the Guard 
Bureau the adviser to the Chief of Staff for the Army and the Chief 
of Staff for the Air Force in matters pertaining to the National Guard, 
and I think they want to spell that out in pretty certain terms. 

General Taynor. I can assure you I lean very heavily upon his 
advice. 

Senator Barrerr. There isn’t any question about continuing that 
relationship as far as you are concerned ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. I would say a Chief of Staff would be 
very unwise not to take advantage of the presence of two experienced 
National Guard officers in his immediate official family in developing 
solutions to problems affecting the guard. 
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Senator Barrett. There is one other question I am not quite clear 
on, General Taylor. If the language in the House bill should be 
retained, one member of the Joint Chiefs could veto a suggestion to 
abolish or to transfer and it would have to come to Congress, but the 
Chief of the Guard Bureau wouldn’t necessarily have any representa- 
tion on the Joint Chiefs to protect against that contingency, whereas 
every other branch of the service w ould hav e, if you call it a branch of 
the service. 

Certainly the Army, and the Air Force, and the Marines, and the 
Navy would have. 

General Taytor. I would feel, sir, that I am the spokesman and 
the defender of the Army National Guard, if a defender is necessary, 
at the table of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Barrerr. I am very glad to hear you say that. I hope that 
they will take that assurance and I am sure that you mean it. 

I have no reason to question your sincerity in that regard. Thank 
you very muc th, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. General Taylor, how is the Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau selected ? 

General Tayror. I will check my statement: He is selected, as I 
recall, by board action; a recommendation being made to the Sec- 
retary of the Army who actually sec ures his appointment. 

Chairman Russrtx. Is it the board within the Army or do the States 
have anything to do with it—the adjutants general of the States? 

General Taytor. The departing—again I am depending on my 
recollection—the departing incumbent is a member of the board, and 
as to how the rest of the membership is prescribed I would have to 
review the regualtions affecting it. 

If you will ‘allow me, I will put that into the record. 

(The following was subsequently furnished for the record by Gen- 
eral Taylor.) 


Appointment of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, is governed by title 10, 
United States Code, section 3015, which: provides that the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau from officers of the Army National Guard of the United States or 
the Air National Guard of the United States who (1) have been recommended 
hy their respective governors; (2) have had at least 10 years of commissioned 
service in active National Guard; and (3) are in grade above lieutenant colonel. 

Although not required by law, a screening board was used to evaluate the quali- 
fications of candidates in the selection of the present Chief, National Guard 
Bureau. 

The Secretary of the Army, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, appointed a board consisting of 3 National Guard general officers and 3 
general officers of the Regular service, including 2 Air Force officers, to consider 
the recommendations of the governors and select, in the opinion of the board, the 
3 candidates best qualified for appointment in order of preference. The con- 
cept of a joint board was adopted since the Chief, National Guard Bureau, re- 
ports both to the Secretary of the Army and to the Secretary of the Air Force, and 
supervises both the Army and Air Force Divisions of the National Guard Bureau. 

The board’s recommendations were approved by the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Air Force and forwarded through the Secretary of Defense 
to the President of the United States for his selection. 


Chairman Russexu. The question never had arisen in my mind until 
this amendment was suggested. I knew he was supposed to be a 
National Guard officer, but I didn’t know the procedure by which he 
was selected. 

I know that technically he is selected by the President, but there 
must be some procedure for making recommendations. 
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General Tayuor. As I recall, it is board action that parallels very 
closely our selection of other statutory positions, such as a Chief of 
Engineers, for example. 

Chairman RusseLu. Do you see any objection to amending the bill 
to provide that the Commandant of the Marine Corps should be con- 
sulted before any of the combatant functions of the Marine Corps are 
abolished or transferred ? 

General Taytor. My opinion is that it is covered by the present lan- 
guage, because the Commandant of the Marine Corps sits as a member 
of the Joints Chiefs of Staff whenever the interests of the Marine 
Corps are involved. Consequently, the same consultation with the 
Joint Chiefs would include consultation with the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps when the issue is one affecting the Marine Corps. 

Chairman Rvussett. You would think, then, that the present lan- 
guage is adequate to insure that the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
would have an opportunity to present his views before any functions of 
that organiaztion were transferred or abolished ? 

General Taytor. Yes, I would say any consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs would, in effect, include the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
when the issue is one affecting the Marine Corps. 

Chairman Russet. General, this may be taking you a little far 
afield. If you don’t desire to answer this question, I hope you will 
just say so frankly, because it is not strictly within the purview of mili- 
tary operations. 

It has to do with constitutional powers. You are opposed to per- 
mitting any action of any one of the Joint Chiefs or two of them, 
bringing to the attention of the Congress the issue of whether the 
transfer or abolition of a function is desirable. 

The Congress established these functions, of course, and may desire 
to protect its responsibilities. Do you have any views on the desira- 
bility of a possible amendment providing that proposed transfers be 
reported to Congress as in other acts, and if within a reasonable time, 
say 30 days, a joint resolution disapproving one of these changes were 
reported to either body that this action would make the ch: ange a major 
combatant. function and subject to further consideration by the 
Congress ? 

General Taytor. IT would have to study that a little, Senator, to 
be sure of the implications of it as you give it to us. 

I would like to clarify my position, however. I do not have any 
feeling that the transfer of these functions should be done without a 
careful examination by Congress. 

It is simply the fact that I believe present procedures are such, 
and the time factors involved in making a major shift of functions 
are so long, that Congress would have ample time to intervene, if that 
were the desire of Congress. 

It is in no sense that I do not attach great importance to this ques- 
tion of transfer of functions, but I don’t believe the language of the 
House bill is necessary in order to give Congress ample time to exercise 
its appropriate influence. 

Chairman Russeiz. That may be true, but it could not be done with- 
out the unbalancing of the present relationship between the Congress 
and the executive branch, could it, General? Because if the Congress 
had established the function and it were abolished under this bill, 
and the Congress undertook to start from scratch to prevent it, why 
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you would encounter a veto and therefore, it would require two-thirds 
of the Congress to retain what the majority had established. 

I don’t want to get you into this field now if you haven’t thought 
about it. 

General Taytor. I feel that 30 days’ warning plus the time factor 
in making a transfer should be adequate. Just as an example, sir, 
we had a very minor transfer of function, the so-called SCARWAF 
function. 

The Army had been providing engineers to the Air Force to con- 
struct airfields. We agreed during 1955 it would be a desirable thing 
to relieve the Army of this function and it has taken us 3 years to 
get that decision implemented, just because of the delays inherent 
in an orderly transfer of such a function. 

So it is that long time 1: ag, the lead time of transfer I might call it, 
which convinces me that Congress would have ample time to survey 
the situation. 

Chairman Russe... You referred to twilight zones, at least the fact 
that some of these pictures were rather gray in color and couldn’t 
he very definitely labeled, either combatant or otherwise. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russert. What would you think about a change in the 
assignment of weapons such as restricting the range of Army missiles 
from 200 miles to 100 miles ? 

Would you consider that a major combatant function ¢ 

General Taytor. That is in the twilight zone. 

If it really meant seriously limiting the Army’s capability to pro- 
duce firepow er necessary for sust: ained ground combat, then I would 
say “Yes. 

Actually, the limitations placed on us by the November 26, 1956, 
memorandum of Secretary Wilson were generally in this twilight 
zone. 

Was it a clarification of functions or was it actually a transfer of 
functions ? 

I think the legal experts could argue both sides of that case. 

Chairman Russet. You think that would be a legal question then ? 

General Taytor. It soon will become one, sir, because the differentia- 
tion is so difficult to establish. 

Chairman Russett. Do you have the same opinion as to questions 
that might arise about the continental defense, say, in connection 
with ground- to-air missiles that are operated by the Army and by the 
Air Force? 

General Taytor. I think a clarification of general areas of respon- 
sibility is necessary. 

We have done that, as you know, by saying in general the Air Force 
would man area-type weapons whereas the Army would have point 
defense-type weapons, so that in general terms a distinction has 
been made. 

I wouldn’t say that either side lost a combatant function by that 
attempt to clarify. 

Chairman Russert. I only observe that nothing has been as gray 
to me as this question of air defense against missiles, assignment of 
such weapons as Zeus, and weapons now in the development stage. 

I think if there is a gray area anywhere, it is in this matter of 
defense by missiles against air attack. 
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Senator Symington. 

Senator Syminetron. General, [ am sorry I was late. Are you for 
the President’s bilk? 

General Faytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton, Do you think that is right and in the best 
interests of the country ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Have you studied the House bill on this trans- 
fer, reassignment, or abolition or consolidation of functions? 

General Tayvor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrineron. Now, as I understand it, under the existing 
National Security Act, the Secretar y of Defense has transfer authority 
by virtue ‘of the combination of “direction, authority, and control,” 
plus a restriction under section 202 C 5, which requires— 
no function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be performed 
by the Department of Defense shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated until after a report in regard to all pertinent details 
shall have been made by the Secretary of Defense to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Congress. 

There is a further restriction against the transfer of combatant 
functions assigned to the military services by sections 205 E, 206 B, 
206 C, and 208 F. These sections are recodified in title 10 of the 
United States Code. 

In section 3 of the President’s proposal, the transfer authority is 
stated affirmatively. There is a requirement for transfer of fune- 
tions to provide for effective, efficient, and economical administra- 
tion, and to eliminate duplication, subject to a requirement for a 
report to Congress, and a 30-day waiting period. 

That is correct to the best of your knowledge, is it not ? 

General Taytor. That is my recollection. 

Senator Symineton. That is the way I understand it. Now, in the 
House bill this section is broken into three subsections, and special 
reporting procedures are imposed with respect to “major combatant 
functions.” 

The significant aspect of the section, therefore, becomes the defini- 
tion of major combatant functions. 

I have read the so-called combatant functions in the current National 
Security Act, and as I see it, there are little more than broad state- 
ments of roles and missions which have to be elaborated by Executive 
action. 

Don’t you agree to that ? 

General Taytor. Y es, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I might add, Mr. Chairman, I have never dis- 
cussed this matter in my life with General Taylor. 

Chairman Rvusseii. I might say for your information, General 
Taylor went into that rather fully and described how the Army had 
defined roles and missions, had defined major combatant functions, 
and he offered for the record a paper that had been prepared in the 
Department of the Army on this. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, nowhere in the House bill is there any definition of combatant 
function or major combatant function. 

That is correct, is it not ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineton. In fact, the latter, as I see it, is not subject to: 
exact definition. But a function becomes 1 a major combatant function 
if a service chief objects to its transfer, even though in fact it is a minor 
or noncombatant function, does it not ? ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. I am interested in your unqualified support 
of that statement. Thus what this House bill does is, it actually takes 
away from the President or the Secretary of Defense the determina- 
tion of what is a major combatant function, and places it in any dissi- 
dent service chief, does it not ? 

General Taytor. It does. 

Senator Symineton. Which, of course, reduces civilian control. 

The treatment in the Pr esident? s proposal is more preferable—as 
I understand it, it places the determination originally with the Secre- 
tary of Defense and subject to a 30-day w aiting period after a report 
has been made to the Committee on Armed Services of the Congress. 
Is that correct ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. This preserves an ample role for the Congres, 
without establishing a complex of procedures and investigating deter- 
minations in subordinate military men which would affect the actions 
of the head of the department and, in fact, of the President. 

Is that the way you see it? 

General Taytor. Yes,sir. I am opposed to this veto provision given 
any chief. 

Senator Symineron. A veto provision of what the President would 
want as a civilian and the Secretary of Defense would want as a civil- 
ian, just because a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff disagreed 
with it? 

In other words, this single military chief, himself, would be the one 
to decide whether or not it was a major combatant function, correct ? 

General Taytor. That is the way I read the bill. 

Senator Symineron. That is the way I read it. 

The existing transfer authority in the Secretary of Defense is sub- 
ject only to a Pea? toga for report to the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Congress prior to the transfer, and no waiting period. 

The House bill imposes a minimum requirement of a w aiting period 
of 30 days, and thus, as I see it, with respect to the none ombatant 
functions, the House bill is more restrictive than the existing act. 

Would you agree to that? 

General Taytor. Yes, I think that is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. And, furthermore, in the area of some com- 
batant functions we may be imposing more severe restrictions than 
exist under the National Security Act. 

And no one thus far has questioned the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense to delineate combatant functions under the functions, 
papers such as the Key West agreement, which I have read as late as 
this morning. 

It is possible under the peculiar language of the House bill for a 
service chief to object to the transfer or reassignment of one of these 
functions, that is delineated under the Key West agreement, and thus 
automatically make it a major combatant function, correct? 

General Taytor. In my previous statement, sir, I went a little 
further than vou have, pointing out that there are some 9 combatant 
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functions of the Army described in the Key West agreement, which 
then in turn the Army staff expanded into lesser functions support- 
ing the major functions, so that one ends up with between 26 and 93 
activities which might be called combatant finetiphs by some indirect 
relationship. 

Senator Symineron. Right, General. Contrariwise, since the so- 
called combatant functions are drawn in such broad terms as to relate 
merely to land, sea, or air combat, it could be argued that specific 
functions are not in effect established by law. 

General Taytor. They are not defined specifically. 

Senator Symineron. Right. 

Therefore, truly major combatant functions might be transferred 
without notice to C ongress, whereas transfer of a minor noncombatant 
function would require a report to Congress and a 30-day waiting 
period. 

Isn’t that a possibility under the proposed law ? 

General Taytor. I presume so; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. To carry this anomaly a step further, both 
with respect to the Congress and the civilian Secretaries, whose ap- 
pointments are approved by the Senate, this section in the law, there- 
fore, is an obvious derogation from the theory of civilian control of 
the military forces, is it not ? 

General Tayior. I believe so. 

Senator Symrneron. Since the concept of major combatant func- 
tions is difficult to define, and since a function becomes by law a major 
combatant function upon objection of a subordinate military official 
of the Defense Department, I feel that I should urge that the bill be 
amended to incorporate the provisions recommended by the President, 
leaving this determination to the civilians, to the Secretary of Defense, 
and the C ongress, instead of to a dissident member of the Joint Chiefs. 

Would you agree with that from the standpoint of civilian control ? 

General Taytor. I previously said, Senator, I think the Joint Chiefs 
should remain an advisory body and give their recommendations to 
the Secretary of Defense and should not have this veto power. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russeit. As a matter of fact, General Taylor, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is more restrictive on the transfer of functions than 
existing law, is it not ? 

General Taytor. I would have to compare the texts, sir; I can’t 
answer offhand. 

Chairman Rvusseti. The President’s proposal states : 

No function which has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be performed 
by the Department of Defense or any office or agency thereof shall be substan- 
tially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated until 30 days after all 
pertinent details have been presented by the Secretary of Defense to the com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

General Taytor. On 30 days’ notice. 

Chairman Russeii. That doesn’t apply to all functions at the pres- 
ent time. 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Rvssexu. So it is more restrictive in connection with non- 
combatant functions than the present law. 

General Tayrtor. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Russetx. There is one question, General, with respect to 
the training activities of specified and unified commands. 

Do you think that they might be carried to such an extent that they 
would seriously infringe upon the training responsibilities of the 
services by an assignment to unified and specified commands of the 

responsibility for a ‘basic type of training? 

General Taytor. No, sir. Take, for example, an Army division 
that is trained here in the United States and then sent to Europe. 

The training in the United States is entirely an Army responsi- 
bility. 

The division then goes to Europe and is assigned to the Army com- 
ponent of that command. 

The Army component commander then, as any other superior com- 
mander, makes his regular training inspections and so forth, to verify 
that that division retains its level of proficiency established, and 
meets the standards required by the Department of the Army at home. 

The unified commander is interested in that division only from an 
operational point of view. He, in turn, will have joint exercises, in 
which that division will take part. 

But neither he nor his staff would ever go down and comment upon 
the training of a machinegun squad, for example. That would be the 
function of the Army component « -ommander under him. 

It has worked that way in the past and I am sure it will work that 
way in the future. 

Chairman Russeui. Any further questions? Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. General Taylor, just one question here about Re- 
serve units in the National Guard. 

During the military-pay hearings, I was frequently told, not by any 
military witnesses, but I was frequently told that the day of the 
Reserve units was over. 

This party was talking very seriously. 

That was the opinion—that there wasn’t any real future use for 
them. The argument was being made that these days we are so 
highly specialized that future units would require full-time men. 

That is not your position? You haven’t made any such conclusion, 
have you, in that direction ? 

General Taytor. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Srennis. No? 

General Taytor. We need the Reserves very badly. Some are 
needed as D-day forces, such as the National Guard units which man 
our antiaircraft gun sites and now are receiving transition training 
for eventually manning some of our Nike sites. 

We need them to round out the active Army. 

We need them to follow up quickly behind the active Army. 

Senator Stennis. And you need them to utilize the training that 
these men have already received ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. While in the service and using the modern com- 
plicated weapons? 

General Taytor. We are very much aware of the fact that since we 
have to handle complicated weapons, we must isolate and reduce the 
actual functions performed by a given soldier to manageable propor- 
tions, so that supermen do not have to be present throughout the entire 
unit. 
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In any specialized unit, there has to be a hard core of real experts, 
technicians of long training, but that is not true of the large majority, 

Senator Stennis. So you are planning, then, for the Reserve units 
in the National Guard? The Army very definitely has a position 
for them, a continuing position ¢ 

General Taytor. They are essential to our war plans, and that is 
exactly the purpose of our present reorganization, to be sure that they 
do fit into the approved plans which we have. 

Senator Srennis. And you look upon it as an active and going 
concern, keeping up with the times in their respective spheres? 

General Taytor. Improving every year, I would say. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe... Any further questions ? 

If not, we thank you, General Taylor, for your advice to this com- 
mittee on this legislation. 

General Taytor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeu.. The next witness is General Randolph McC. 
Pate, Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

General Pate, the committee always welcomes your testimony. You 
may proceed with whatever statement you have and then there will be 
questions from the members of the committee. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. R. McC. PATE, COMMANDANT, UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS 


General Pare. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and Senators, I am glad to accept vour invitation 
to testify. I can and do support w holeheartedly the objectives sought 
by the President and by Congress in the various proposals that have 
been advanced for reorganization of the Defense Department. 

There is no organization which cannot be improved—and I do not 
exclude the Marine Corps. ‘To be better prepared to meet emergen- 
cies; to improve our military planning; and to improve our overall 
efficiency and unity in the Defense Establishment are all goals to which 
I give my unqualified support and unremitting efforts. 

The issue that confronts all of us is how best to achieve these goals 
by methods which experience has shown offer the best hope of success, 
and that are consistent with the basic principles of our Government. 

On May 1 I testified on this subject to the House Armed Services 
Committee. In my prepared statement and during subsequent testi- 
mony I made four principal points. 

1. I expressed my concern over proposed changes to the National 
Security Act which would weaken congressional control over the roles 
and missions of the services. 

2. I stated that if my understanding of the term “truly unified com- 
mands” was correct, the result might well be fragmentation of our 
defense effort into as many Armies, Navies, Marine C orps, and Air 
Forces as we have unified commands. 

3. I expressed confidence in the JCS system as presently constituted 
and expressed my feeling that increasing the power of the chairman of 
the JCS would be unwise. 

4. I stated my satisfaction with the present system wherein depart- 
mental Secretaries are included in the chain of command—the so-called 
executive-agency system. 
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In the remainder of this statement I will confine my remarks to the 
first point of my testimony of May 1—my concern, as Commandant 
of the Marine © orps, with the problem of congressional control of 
service roles and missions. 

Congressional determination of the basic combatant functions of 
the military services is of vital importance to orderly administration 
of the Defense Department and to the continued existence of the 
Marine Corps. 

A critic might say that each service—including the Marine Corps— 
should rely on demonstrated military effec tiveness, not protection by 
Congress, for its right to continue as a vital and useful military force. 

I would like nothing better than to be able to say: Junk the roles 
and missions in law—we'll rest our case solely on the ability of the 
Marine Corps to build better fighting forces. 

This, however, is not a practic al solution. P1 escribing the basic 
roles of the services in the law insures the st: ability that 1s essential 
to an orderly administration of our national defense. 

It permits logical and systematic assignment of the basic tasks in- 
herent in preparing and maintaining forces for war. 

With these basic roles prescribed in law Congress provides a stable 
framework upon which the national defense is built. 

This foundation is not subject to erratic and expensive fluctuations 
that may well occur if these basic roles did not have their source in 
law. 

The speed of technological development has been cited in support 
of proposals to transfer control over combatant functions from Con- 
gress to the Secretary of Defense. 

However, as I see it, this speed of technological development ac- 
tually increases the need for the firm foundation which the law now 
provides. 

These fundamental prescriptions in law simplify the enormous task 
of the Secretary of Defense by giving him a firm but flexible base 
for an effective organization, a framework which does not require 
change with each new technological advance. 

Why are statutory roles and missions so important to the Marine 
Corps? Why isn’t the combat record of the Marine Corps adequate 
assurance of its continued existence as a meaningful fighting force ? 

In World War IT 500,000 Marines spearheaded the assault on 
the enemy’s far-flung islands across the Pacific. Their valor and skill 
were unsurpassed and the amphibious techniques devised by the Navy 
and the Marines in the period between the tragic failure at Gallipoli 
and the landing at Guadalcanal proved to be an indispensable key to 
victory. 

Yet, Cc ongress was convinced, in 1947, that a strong combat-ready 
Marine Corps could be assured only by specific delineation of its basic 
combatant functions in law, and sought to do this by statutory en- 
actment. 

Thus, the combatant functions of the Marine Corps were written 
into the National Security Act of 1947. 

But this was not enough. According to the report on the present 
proposal prepared by the House Armed Services Committee, Congress, 
by 1949, had learned that its intent was being thwarted. 

Specifically, the Marine Corps had been directed to reduce the 
number of infantry battalions in its divisions to the point where the 
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Corps could not longer discharge its amphibious functions and despite 
the fact that Congress had provided for, and the Marine Corps had on 
its rolls, sufficient personnel to man a larger number of battalions. 

It was this and similar evidence that caused Congress, in the 
amendments of 1949, to specify that the combatant functions of the 
military services as expressed in the National Security Act could not 
be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated, nor could the 
same purpose be accomplished indirectly by either the expenditure of 
funds or detailing or assigning personnel. 

But even these actions were not enough. In 1950, 5 years after 
victory in the Pacific, the ranks of the Marines were so sparse that 
reserves had to be called back into service to answer General Mac- 
Arthur’s call for a single Marine Division to make an amphibious 
landing at Inchon—the landing that broke the back of the North 
Korean Army as it knocked at the gates of victory. 

The demonstrated ability of the Marines to do a highly effective 
job for the United States has not been sufficient by itself to preserve 
the full combat capability of the Marine Corps. 

Why is it that an unbroken string of victories in war and a record 
of outstanding usefulness and superior performance in the precarious 
peace provide inadequate safeguards for the Marine Corps ? 

It is because the Marines’ combatant role, amphibious warfare, 
entails closely integrated action at the juncture of the sea and the 
land. It is because Marine forces, the character of which is shaped 
by the requirements of the landing attack, are not identified exclu- 
sively with any single medium of war, but with all three—land, sea, 
and air. 

It is precisely this characteristic of Marine forces which has given 
the United States its demonstrated capacity, unique in the world to- 
day, to project its forces overseas against a hostile shore. 

I do not have to tell you how much this decisive increment of 

ower has meant in meeting our security requirements and how much 
it means today. 

It is because, within their small but highly specialized sphere, the 
Marines fight on the sea, in the air and on the land that Congress has 
recognized their combatant functions as requiring more specific and 
detailed treatment than the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

The Marines’ functions must be clearly delineated for, without 
such delineation, its amphibious force-in-readiness functions would 
be dissipated, leaving nobody wholly responsible for them. 

That is, these functions would wither and die, so would the Marine 
Corps, and the United States would be the loser. 

I fully agree that the Marine Corps must continue to demonstrate 
its combat effectiveness to justify its existence, but it must exist. as 
an effective fighting force to be able to do so. 

The protection that Congress has provided insures that Marines 
have the opportunity to demonstrate that combat effectiveness and 
its value to the Nation. 

Should the time ever come that the Marines cannot demonstrate a 
superior combat effectiveness of the type which the Nation needs, 
Congress should not then act to protect an outmoded organization, 
and my conscience would not permit me to ask it to do so. 

But, I assure you, that time has not arrived. 
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Since I have addressed myself to the importance of the statutory 
combatant functions, you may wish to have a more detailed expla- 
nation of what I consider them to be. 

As I have mentioned, the combatant functions for the Marine Corps 
are set forth in broad terms in the National Security Act. 

Boiled down to basic essentials they prescribe the role of the Marine 
aie as that of an amphibious force in readiness. 

The purpose of Congress in setting forth this role which the Marine 
Corps would play in defense of the country was clearly stated in the 
report of the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Repre- 
sentatives— 
to require the maintenance of a versatile expeditionary force in readiness, 
always combat ready * * * 

In further describing the function visualized by Congress, that 
committee said— 

American history, recent as well as remote, has fully demonstrated the vital 
need for the existence of a strong force in readiness. Such a force, versatile, 
fast-moving, and hard-hitting will constantly have a very powerful impact in 
relation to minor international disturbances. Such a force can prevent the 
growth of potentially large conflagrations by prompt and vigorous action during 


their incipient states. 

Although these words were written in 1951, their continued validity 
has been repeatedly affirmed in Korea, Suez, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Mediterranean. 

The possibility of a hydrogen standoff, a situation that is receiving 
increasing attention, has caused the Communist regime to resort 
to less drastic techniques—actions that promise progress toward their 
goal of world domination step by step, but not one big jump at the 
risk of atomic destruction. 

This is the so-called limited war which the Soviets have utilized 
as an integral part of their doctrine of Communist aggression. 

Militarily and politically, limited war is not new in the history of 
the world. The capacity for vast mutual destruction that exists in 
both the Communist orbit and the free world only serves to increase 
the likelihood that military action of a limited nature will occur. 

This is a kind of war for which Congress created the present 
organization of the Marines. This is the kind of ready force which is 
in existence now. 

As the House Appropriations Committee pointed out in its report 
on the 1959 Defense appropriation bill, these Marine forces— 
deployed in this country, aboard ship, and in advance bases in the Pacific and 
in the Far East, form a striking force immediately available and prepared to 
fight in a general war, a small war, or a limited war. 

We have taken this conception of the Marine Corps’ role in the 
defense of the country as a congressional mandate. 

Thus, today the corps is providing the same vital first echelon of 
the Nation’s limited war force. 

To provide such an amphibious force in readiness with these capa- 
bilities is, in my view, the major combatant function of the corps. 

As I am sure you will readily recognize, our ability to perform 
this role rests upon many factors. I have referred to this function as 
a major combatant function of the Marine Corps, and broadly stated, 
I consider it the most important of our functions. 
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At this point I would like to express my opinion regarding the 
statutory provision which requires that the ¢ :Orps shall be organized to 
include not less than 3 combat divisions and 3 air wings. 

This provision is closely related to our ability to discharge our 
combatant functions, but 1 agree with the Secretary of Defense that 
it-is not a combatant function. 

It isa specific statutory organizational requirement laid down by 
Congress. It is subject to change only by amendment or repeal of 
that ] provision of law. 

Composition, organization, strength, and combatant functions are 
interre fated and must be considered in the whole. To consider them 
separately is misleading and dangerous, 

As a further thought I suggest that statutory prescription of basic 
service missions is not a new problem. 

There are some of you who participated in previous consideration 
of this matter and know the problem better than I. I merely want 
to remind you of what, to me, are pertinent considerations. 

In the case of the Marine Corps, for instance, Congress first set 
forth its functions as early as 1798. Thus, essentially, what confronts 
you is not a new problem, but rather the reappraisal of past actions 
and one such reappraisal occurred 12 years ago when the predecessor 
of this committee was concerned with proposed legislation that led 
to the National Security Act of 1947. 

You will recall that at that time you chose to retain full control 
over determination of the basic missions of the military services. In 
so doing you set forth in one body of law these missions and reserved 
to yourself the authority over them. 

Though the effectiveness of the Marine Corps does not rest solely 
on tradition we must not lose sight of its importance. 

The true traditions that strengthen the heart of a fighting man and 
his organization have been born of bravery, of blood, and of selfless 

service to our Nation. 

Such traditions are among the Nation’s most precious possessions. 

They should be treasured and honored, not criticized and ridiculed. 

They spell the difference between a mere organization of individ: 
uals and a successful military force; between defeat and victory. 

We Marines have many traditions. Among them is the tradition 
of unswerving, total obedience to the spirit as well as the letter of 
orders. 

I want to now give you my personal and official assurance that 
whatever the nature of the organization that is created, the Marine 
Corps will give it total and unqualified support. We will do all 
within our power to make it work and work well. 

Whatever, the Jaw of the land, the Marine Corps will support it 
without reservation or question. We will produce the best corps for 
our particular niche in the defense structure which the resources 
allocated to us will permit. 

And whatever we produce will be up to the standards you have come 
to expect of our corps. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. General, I think that is a very fine statement. 
It deals with the history of the Marine Corps, its great esprit, its 
respect for authority and determination to carry out orders, whatever 
they may be. 
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General, there is a school of thought that I rather think is increasing 
in size which contends that the nuclear weapons have rendered am- 
phibious forces obsolete, that the time element in moving the amphibi- 
ous force to the point of landing, and the fact that it is — the water 
where it can be seen, make it a very easy victim for 1 or 2 atomic 
weapons, whether they are missiles or delivered from kena 

Do you have any observations to make on that ? 

General Pare. I certainly do, Mr. Chairman, and I am totally and 
uneqivocally in disagreement with whomever these people are. 

Chairman RusseLt. Have you ever heard that theory advanced ? 

General Pater. Not by anybody who really knew what they were 
talking about. I would like to further comment if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Russe.y. I want you to. 

General Pare. If we were attempting to do an amphibious opera- 
tion in the same manner in which we conducted them in World War IT, 
there no doubt would be some validity to such an observation. But 
such is not the case today, as I am sure you are aware. 

Chairman Russe.y. That is what I wanted you to get into. 

General Pare. The programs now that the Navy and the Marine 
Corps have developed have instituted vast improvements in the system 
of what we choose to term the vertical envelopment. These marines 
are loaded in aircraft carriers or aircraft carrier types of ships with 
their helicopters aboard the vessel with them. The ships themselves 
are widely dispersed so no one weapon could destroy more than a 
small increment of the force involved, and I think that, Mr. Chairman, 
answers in pretty general terms the question which you have posed. 

Chairman Rvusse.y. In other words, it is your view that as long as 
the aircraft carrier type of vessel is not obsolete, then the Marine 
Corps landing system is not obsolete. 

General Pare. Very definitely; yes, sir. 

Chairman Russety. How many men can you move with the present 
type of transportation to which you refer ? 

General Parr. You mean total at the moment, sir? 

Chairman Russeti. Yes, in any one movement ¢ 

General Parp. By helicopter / 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes. 

General Pare. Iam not sure just what you mean, sir. 

Chairman Russet. You described the method by which this would 
be carried on aircraft carrier types of vessels and then put ashore 
by the helicopters. What facilities do you have now for carrying 
out that kind of mission ¢ 

General Parr. Actually, of course, as you know, we are probably a 
little bit short in some of the facilities. 

We actually have one of these specialized carrier types which we 

call an LPH. It is a converted aircraft carrier CVE, and that is the 
Thaddeus Bay. She is in the Pacific. We actually have no new ship 
in the Atlantic, but we can improvise quite readily by use of the CVS 
type of aircraft carrier and have done it on many occasions. 
tach one of these ships will carry approximately a battalion with 
its airlifts right with it. 

Chairman Russetn. Can you carry any heavy weapons in your new 

type of landing? 
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General Parp. We do not propose to take the real heavy things 
ashore with the helicopters; no, sir. We do attempt to make every- 
thing as light as possible. When it cannot be made light. itself, we 
make it so that it can be disassembled and broken down into small 
units. 

For instance, bulldozers, we can break those down into several pieces, 
They can be reassembled quite readily ashore. 

Chairman Russern., You can carry artillery to support the bat- 
talion ? 

General Parr. Some light artillery; yes, sir. 105’s can be carried 
by helicopter, that is, the 105 millimeters. 

Chairman Russety. General, there has been some comment that the 
size of the Marine divisions—I assume that would go down to bat- 
talions—were somewhat larger than those employed by the Army or 
infantry units. 

General Parr. That may be so; yes, sir. 

Chairman Rvusseii. Will you give the committee any reasons for 
that ? 

General Parp. Of course, there are two different missions, actually. 
In the case of the Army, they have a different formation. 

They have what is known as a corps, what is known as a corps or- 
ganization, and they can keep their division much lighter in support 
of all kinds that we can with one of our divisions, because they draw 
on the corps, which is always behind them, available and ready to send 
up these supporting units and troops of all kinds. 

In the case of a Marine division, it must carry along with it the 
things that are necessary for it to live with, because there isn’t any 
backup by a corps. We send a division in the field reinforced actu- 
ally with certain additional units. That really is the basic reason, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Does that extend down to battalions? Don’t 
you have reinforced battalions as well ? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. For instance, right now in the Mediter- 
ranean there are two reinforced battalions. 

The strength of a battalion itself is on the order of a thousand men. 
Those battalions have 1,600 to 1,700 men. 

Chairman Rousseix. In other words, it is your position that the 
difference in the type of mission that the Marine Corps performs re- 
quires a larger table of organization for the various units than would 
be the case in the whole corps system. 

General Parr. Right, sir. 

Chairman Russeiu. General, I understand you believe that we are 
dealing here primarily with the responsibility of the Congress to 
exercise its constitutional duty to maintain the national defense, and 
that you believe that the Congress should retain its control over the 
roles and missions of the services. 

Do you approve of the provision of the House bill that requires 
some member of the Joint Chiefs to dissent before a so-called function 
becomes a major combatant function, or does your argument go to the 
basic responsibility of the Congress to the national defense ? 

General Parr. Mr. Chairman, I think that you gentlemen around 
this table, of course, are better qualified to answer that than I. 

I feel that the Congress itself has the responsibility of determining 
the roles and missions, and in addition it is the responsibility of Con- 
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ess to determine the rules and regulations for the governing of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 

Now, then, if Congress wants to abrogate its responsibility, that is 
something else, but I do not think it does, and I feel that it should 
retain control over the roles and missions. 

Now, as to how they do it, I think you gentlemen, as I said, are much 
better qualified than I. 

Chairman Russet. We have run into considerable difficulty in de- 
fining major combatant missions. 

Of course, under the House bill it is quite clear that that definition 
is left to any member of the Joint Staff. 

Thatat least is clear to me. 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. Anything that a member of the Joint Chiefs 
says is a major combatant mission he causes to be brought to the Con- 
gress, and by virtue of the fact that he objected, it ipso facto becomes 
a major combatant mission. 

There is a possibility that major combatant functions as defined, or 
as generally considered and accepted, might not get to the Congress 
under that system, is there not ? 

General Parr. Under the system proposed in the House ? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes. 

General Pare. As I understand it, the House proposal is that any 
one chief of service can make the decision in his own mind. 

Chairman Russe.u. That is correct. 

General Parr. That it is a major combatant function, and he would 
then have the authority to address himself to the Congress on that 
subject. 

Is that correct, sir ? 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir, that is right. 

The point I was trying to make, in the House bill the responsibility 
for determining and defining a major combatant mission is not in the 
Congress, necessarily, but is placed in one of the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Parr. I think that the chief of the service would be fully 
qualified to determine what it was, and if he had the authority and 
responsibility to report it to the Congress, then I think that would be 
all right. 

Chairman Russet. If he did not see fit to exercise that authority 
or responsibility, how would the Congress deal with that matter? 

General Pare. I think they would have to get another Chief of 
Service, or they should have had one before they got him in there. 

Chairman Russeti. Unfortunately, the Congress has nothing to 
do with their selection other than confirming those that are presented 
to us by the executive branch of the Government. 

I am not complaining of the quality we have had. I think we have 
had fine and outstanding men, but the Congress does not participate in 
the selection. 

General Pare. I see your point. 

Chairman Russeti. We have the remote power of rejection. 

General Parr. I see your point, Mr. Chairman. I think it is well 
taken. 

Chairman Russeiu. I gather that you think the present system of 
unified command is working very well without the necessity for any 
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further change in the chain of command from the Commander in 
Chief ? 

General Parr. I see no necessity for change, no sir. As a matter of 
fact, I am a little puzzled as to why there should be. 

As I recall it, there have been no real complaints from the unified 
commanders, They have been doing their jobs all right. The present 
law provides the unified commands for strategic areas, whereas the 
sroposed law, the House version, wants to call it combatant commands, 
Personally, I think the present law is quite adequate. 

I think this proposal to change it would possibly lead to confusion 
and would develop a greater authority for the unified commands to a 
point where they might build their own empires out there. 

They might even turn up with 6 or 7 Armies, Navies, Air Forces, 
and Marine Corps. 

That is my view, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. Do you see any danger that the unified and 
specified command could be carried to an extent that it would impose 
upon the system of training of the services as presently constituted? 

General Pare. It very readily could. I think that is definitely so; 
yes, sir. 

You could have them training Marines in the Atlantic one way and 
training Marines in the Pacific another way and in the Far East in 
another way which of course would be perfectly ridiculous. 

The same thing applies to any other service. 

Chairman Russet. I think you, so far as the Marine Corps is con- 
cerned, have dealt with what you would consider to be a definition of 
combatant functions in your statement. 

General Pate. Right, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Section 4 (c) of the bill that is before us pro- 
vides that the Commandant of the Marine Corps shall exercise super- 
vision over such of the members and organizations of the Marine 
Corps and Navy as the Secretary of the Navy determines, but. that 
this supervision must not be inconsistent with the full operational 
command to be vested in unified commanders. 

Do you think this provision would create any problems so far as 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps is concerned ¢ 

General Pats. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Actually, it works that way right now with the Marine Corps. The 
major operating forces of the Marine C orps, and there are small units 
that are not included in what I am going to describe, are the Fleet 
Marine Forces, and they are assigned to the two great fleets, the 
Atlantic Fleet and the Pacific Fleet. They come directly under the 
operational control of tthe Chief of Naval Operations through the 
fleet. commanders. 

So we are already accustomed to functioning just that way, and 
I see no trouble as far as we are concerned. 

Chairman Russetn. Have you ever heard of any difficulty in the 
functioning of any unified or specified command through the threat 
of the withdrawal of forces by one of the services ? 

General Parr. No, sir, never to my knowledge. 

Chairman Russett. Have you heard of any difficulty in logistical 
problems in assigning to one department the responsibility for ‘supply 
to a unified command ? 
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General Pare. Nothing at all serious. I had command of the di- 
vision in Korea under General T aylor, who just preceded me here, 
who was commanding the 8th Army. He was furnishing logistic 
support and it was magnificent. 

We have never been better supported in our lives than we were 
by the Army on that occasion. 

We ate better food. In fact, we had no complaints and I cannot 
sing the praises too much of what transpired under those conditions. 

Chairman Rvusseiy. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Pate, as a one-time member of the United States Marine 
Corps, I want to say that I think you have presented your statement 
with the spirit that is traditional in the corps, and it is an excellent 
statement. 

Now I would like, if we could, to spell out any problems that you 
see in the language in the bill. 

I notice that m your statement you pointed out that the specific 
statutory organizational requirement for the corps has been laid down 
by Congress, and I assume there you were referring to the requirement 
of 3 combat divisions and 8 air wings. You pointed out that it is 
subject to change only by an amendment, or repeal, of that provision 
of law. 

Is there anything in the text of the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives that you think would amend, or repeal, that provision 
of law on the specific statutor y organization requirement. 

General Pare. I donot think there i is, Senator. 

However, I am not a lawyer, as I think you know, and I would like 
personally, if you do not object, to do a little bit of research on that 
and give a final answer for the record. I just do not feel that there 
is, but I would hate to say definitely and finally that there is not. 

Senator Case. I would be glad to see whatever comment you make 
upon further examination of it. 

I am not aware of it. 

General Parr. And I am not either, so I hesitate. 

Senator Case. I do not think that it is the intent to modify the 
size of the corps as specified by the Congress. 

General Pare. No, sir; I do not think it is. 

(The following was subsequently furnished by General Pate :) 

H. R. 12541 does not directly affect that portion of paragraph 206 (c), National 
Security Act of 1947, amended, which states that the Marine Corps “shall be so 
organized as to include not less than 3 combat divisions and 3 air wings and 
such other land combat, aviation, and other services as may be organic therein.” 

This portion of paragraph 206 (c), National Security Act of 1947, amended, 
would not be affected by proposed law because: It does not constitute a com- 
batant function; it is a specific statutory organizational requirement; and it 
can be changed or eliminated only by specific repealing or amending legislation. 
My legal advisers inform me that neither section 3 nor any other provisions of 
H. R. 12541 would amend or repeal the above portion of section 206 (c). 

However, as.I pointed out in my statement, organization or composition can- 
not be considered alone. Funds, personnel strength, and combat functions are 
of at least equal importance and must be considered if a true and accurate picture 
is to be developed. For example, the statutory organizational requirement that 
the Marine Corps should include not less than 3 combat divisions and 3 air wings 
would be undermined if Marine personnel strength was reduced to an extent 


where those organizations could not be effectively manned. In a like manner, 
if funds were not available for payment of the personnel or the procurement or 
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maintenance of weapons and equipment, the purpose of this provision of law 
would be adversely affected. The organizational requirement could be largely 
negated if the combat functions of the Marine Corps were transferred, abolished, 
reassigned, or consolidated. 

Senator Case. With respect to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 

lace of the Commandant of the Marine Corps on the Joint Staff, what 
1as been the practice in actual operation / 

Are you called into meetings of the Joint Chiefs, generally, or only 
when they determine that there is something that involves the Marine 
Corps? 

General Pare. The actual practice, Senator Case, is that I attend 
all of the meetings, and I would like to explain that. 

Actually the agenda is made up with anywhere from 2 to 10 to some- 
times 15 agenda items. 

Opposite each one of those entries on this piece of paper is an as- 
terisk. When that is put on there, it means that that is of direct 
concern to the Marine ee and we will be present and take official 
cognizance of it. 

Now then, the way the business is conducted, these things are scat- 
tered all through the agenda. So the way we work it is I am present 
all the time for all of them, and when those interests 

Senator Casr. And if there were something that came up on the 
agenda where the Marine Corps seemed to be involved, even though it 
were marked by an asterisk on the agenda, could you speak up? 

General Pare. Right, sir, and do. 

Senator Case. So that the way the Joint Chiefs operate, if there is 
anything that concerns the Marine Corps in practice, you have been 
there and you have had an opportunity to speak up? 

General Parr. Always included, sir. 

Senator Cast. There is in the bill, a reference to consultation by 
the Secretary of Defense with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I sug- 
gested to Mr. McElroy, at the time, I think, of his first appearance, 
that it might be well to spell out that and consultation include the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps if the action involved the Marine 
Corps. 

He said he had no objection to it. I wonder what you would think 
about that ? 

_ General Parte. I think it would be an excellent thing to include, 
sir. 

Senator Case. I have that in mind with special reference to the 
paragraph 3, which appears on page 7 of the bill, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Staff has already noted that the Secretary said he 
had no objection to it. 

General Pater. That is very satisfactory. 

Senator Case. And the Commandant, if he feels it can be helpful, 
why I hope that can be kept in mind. 

General Pare. I think it would. 

Thank you very much for that. 

Senator Case. When the chairman was asking you about the readi- 
ness of the corps and asked questions which related to whether or 
not it was modernized, so to speak, I assume that your answers meant 
that the corps should not be interpreted in terms of the Marine 
Corps in World War I or World War II, but that its equipment and 
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its training is designed to meet the changes that have been created by 
the development of missiles and nuclear weapons and so forth. 

General Pate. That is exactly right, Senator, and as I think you 
know, the science of warfare is an evolutionary thing. It is not 
something that takes place in a few moments or a week or a day. It 
is evolutionary, and it is changing constantly. 

We can never remain static. Once we become static we are lost 
forever. 

We are constantly changing, constantly revising our tactics, con- 
stantly changing our tables of organization, and so forth. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, that is all the questions I have. 

I do think that the Marine Corps would not be the Marine Corps 
unless the Commandant were jealous of the functions of the corps and 
the role it is called upon to play. I trust that if he failed to present 
his remarks with a little spirit, the public as a whole would feel dis- 
appointed. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. General Pate, 1 am not going to ask you any 
questions about your statement except to say that it is very good in- 
deed and I like the spirit of it. 

General Parr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. I do not understand really, though, why the 
Marine Corps and the Marine Reserve and the ex-marines are so 
concerned about the reorganization bill. 

Do you think there is any attempt to greatly limit your functions, 
or liquidate the Marine Corps? 

General Parr. Senator, that isa 

Senator STennis. You can certainly express yourself freely so far 
as I am concerned. 

General Pare. Senator, I may take a little bit more time than is 
necessary to answer this. 

Senator Srennis. That is all right. 

General Pare. But | think it should be answered fully. 

Senator Stennis. Get right at it. 

General Pare. I have a prepared answer to that. 

This matter has been studied by the Marine Corps not just in the 
last few days but over many years. 

Senator STENNIs. Yes. 

General Pare. And what I am about to read, I think, will answer 
your question fully. At least I hope it will, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, General. 

General Pare. I should like to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee House Report No. 961, of the 80th Congress, in which Mr. Clare 
Hoffman, chairman of the committee which produced the National 
Security Act of 1947, expressed these views, and I quote: 

Examination of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Papers No. 1478 convinced the com- 
mittee that a specific statement of Marine Corps functions was imperative if 
the Marine Corps was to be protected from being eliminated as an effective 
combat element. 

Members of the JCS wrote as follows, and again I quote: 


I recommend therefore that the size of the Marine Corps be limited to small 
readily available and lightly armed units no larger than a regiment to protect 
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United States interess ashore in foreign countries and to provide interior guard 
of naval ships and naval shore establishments. 

Another comment, and I quote—— 

Senator Symineron. Could I ask who made that comment ? 

General Parr. One of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I do not know now who it was, but I can furnish it. I will have to 
look it up, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Would you do that? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

(The following was subsequently furnished by General Pate) : 


House Report No. 961, 80th Congress, Ist session, at page 13, states that the 
quotation was written by the commanding general, Army Air Forces. 


General Parr. Another comment: 


That the Marine Corps is maintained solely as an adjunct of the fleet and 
participates in only minor shore combat operations in which the Navy alone is 
interested. 

2. That it be recognized that the land aspect of major amphibious operations 
in the future will be undertaken by the Army and consequently the Marine forces 
will not be appreciably expanded in time of war. 

3. That it be agreed that the Navy will not develop a land army or a so-called 
amphibious army, Marine units to be limited in size to the equivalent of the regi- 
ment and the total size of the Marine Corps therefore limited to some 50,000 
or 60,000 men. 

Congress wisely concluded in 1947 that these were no idle views, and 
consequently included in its legislation what at the time were thought 
to he adequate safeguards. 

They preserved to the Marine Corps its principal functions of pro- 
viding, and I now quote again: 
fleet Marine forces of combined arms together with supporting air components 
for service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advance naval bases and 
for the conduct of such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution of 
a naval campaign. 

That comes, of course, straight from the National Security Act. 

Senator Symrneton. Would you mind saying who made those 
statements ? 

General Pate. That is from the National Security Act. 

Senator Symineton. I mean previously, the second statement. 

General Pare. I will have to insert who. 

Senator Syminoton. Is there anybody on your staff who knows 
who made that statement ? 

General Pare. I’m sorry, we do not. We would have to search it 
back. 

Senator Casr. You are referring to the statement as to the 50,000 
limitation. 

Senator Symrncton. Both statements that were made. 

General Parr. We will let you know, Senator. 

(The following was subsequently furnished for the record by Gen- 
eral Pate :) 

House Report No. 961, 80th Congress, Ist session, at page 13, states that 
the quotation was written by the Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

General Pare. Shortly after the passage of the National Security 
Act the newly established Secretary of Defense met with his principal 
subordinates at Key West. From this conference emerged the Key 
West agreement. One of the provisions of this agreement imposed 
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an ultimate mobilization ceiling upon the Marine Corps of 4 divisions, 
an arbitrary limitation which bore no relationship to mobilization 
capabilities or requirements, nor to the fact that the recent war had 
demonstrated an urgent need for at least 6 Marine divisions. 

The 1478 papers made an indelible impression on the Marine Corps, 
as you might imagine, with the result that we have always looked 
with apprehension on any proposal which would remove or water down 
the congressional prerogative to assign roles and missions of the 
services. 

In 1949, for example, there were various proposals which found 
sufficient support wrapped up into a legislative package. 

It was called the Tydings bill, which was introduced in the spring 
of 1949. 

In its original form this bill took a long step in the direction of a 
national general staff. It proposed to create a Chairman for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and to endow him with broad authority 

At the same time, there was proposed a broadening of the functions 
of the Joint Chiefs and an enlargement of the Joint Staff. 

All these features taken together give rise to widespread charges, 
charges that the Tydings bill was intended to lay the groundwork for 
an Armed Forces General Staff and an Armed Forces Chief of Staff. 

The Tydings bill was also criticized on the grounds that it empowered 
the Secretary of Defense and top-level defense agencies to transfer 
roles and missions, personnel and appropriations from one service to 
another, and might thus avoid the assignment of functions contained 
in the Security Act to eliminate the Marine Cor ps and naval aviation 
as effective combat forces. 

Senator Stennis. General, excuse me just a minute. 

General, I think that is very valuable. I certainly am interested in 
a review of it. 

It is something I need, and perhaps other members. 

I do believe, though, that time is pressing here on the committee and 
other Senators have not had a chance to question you. You area very 

valuable witness. If we could insert such part as you wish in the 
record and then continue there. 

General Pats. I will be very glad to, sir. 

We will insert the whole thing if that is all right. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; insert the whole matter. 

Your summary then would be that you have had to fight these battles 
right on through, legislative and otherwise, and this is just a con- 
tinu: ition. 

General Pate. Historic tendencies, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeiy. It is understood that the answer of General 
Pate to the question that was specifically propounded by Senator 
Stennis will appear in the record at this point. 

During these hearings this ominous but refreshingly frank exchange occurred : 

“Senator SALTONSTALL, At the same time, there is no question in your mind but 
that the Secretary of Defense, if that provision was struck out, could abolish the 
Marine Corps or ake it a part of the Army? 

“Secretary RoyALL, With the President’s approval, he could do that, or he could 
make the Army a part of the Marine Corps, or he could give additional aviation 
functions to the Navy or take them away from them.” 


This series of hearings further brought to light the fact that protection in the 
form of statutory roles and missions could still be circumvented by resort to the 
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power of the budget, power of coordination, and power of strategic direction of 
the Armed Forces. It became apparent that a service could be reduced in strength 
by the device of writing it out of war plans and then cutting the funds available 
to it accordingly. The Joint Chiefs had further recommended that the Marine 
Corps be reduced to 6 battalions and 12 squadrons, even though equipment and 
personnel were available to maintain more combat forces and no savings would 
have resulted from this reduction. The result was that at the start of the Korean 
War the Marine Corps had been reduced to approximately 67,000 men. 

Congress, impressed by the fact that the Inchon landing had highlighted this 
deficiency, took steps to have Marine Corps views directly represented on the 
strategic planning level, and in the same legislation attempted to insure that 
the technique of the budget and the technique of strategic planning could not 
again be used to deactivate a service. It provided for a minimum of three Marine 
divisions and three aircraft wings. With the passage of Public Law 416, 82d 
Congress, in 1952 this became the law. 

I have discussed here only the most recent attempts to abolish or reduce the 
corps, but there have been many others, dating from 1829. And there is a com- 
mon denominator to be found. 

In reviewing the history of the Marine Corps, a rather striking observation is 
that regardless of origin, every proposal to reduce or abolish the Marine Corps 
has been justified by its proponents as a move to eliminate duplications of one 
kind or another within the Armed Forces. In 1829, 1864, 1867, 1932, 1946, and 
1949 the corps was stated to be in duplication of the Army. In 1894, 1895, 1897, 
and 1909 it was maintained that Marines aboard ship needlessly duplicated the 
functions of seamen. Curiously eneough, however, it appeared that, whatever 
these duplicating functions were, they had to be performed by someone. 

In other words, it may well be observed that all these proposals to get rid of a 
supposed duplication have been aimed not as might appear, at the functions of 
the corps, but rather at the existence of the corps as a separate entity. Super- 
ficial similarities between the Marine Corps and the Navy (in some respects), 
or between the Marine Corps and the Army (in other respects), or between 
the Marine Corps and the Air Force (in still other respects), have thus repeatedly 
bemused some not too careful thinkers into accepting as real rather than appar- 
ent, “duplications” which functionally do not exist. 

It is because of this historic tendency to permit superficialities to sway judg- 
ment that Congress has continously held to itself the right to determine the roles 
and missions of the various Armed Forces of the United States. 


Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all the ques- 
tions I have. 

Chairman Russeux. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busy. No questions. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. General Pate, I also want to congratulate you 
on your statement. For many reasons, including personal ones, no- 
body could think more of the Marine Corps than I do. As perhaps 
you remember, when it was proposed to reduce the size of the Marine 
Corps, I inserted the amendment to prevent the reduction. 

General Parr. For which we were very grateful, Senator. 

Senator Symrnerton. I offered the amendment because I thought it 
was in the best interest of the United States. And let me add that any- 
time you, or any of your people, want to put in a bill that further 
rivets the permanence of the Marines, I would be glad to introduce 
it and back it. 

General Parr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But there are some things about the current 
situation which I do not understand. They worry me from the stand- 
point of my children. I believe this Marine Corps which has at least 
as great a record as any other grand corps in the world has to be mod- 
ern. All our forces must be modern, else we are going to succumb 
ultimately to communism. 
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It is with those premises I have a few questions to ask this morning. 

First, I understand from the questioning that you are opposed to 
at least some features of the President’s proposal to the Congress. 

That is correct, is it not ? 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Are you also opposed to the House bill ? 

General Pare. Only certain elements of it. I believe that I would 
go a little bit further than the House bill does, Senator. My philos- 
ophy has been that of decentralization, whereas I think the House bill 
philosophy is more along the lines of centralized control. 

Senator Symrneton. Then it is fair to say you are opposed to the 
House bill ? 

General Pare. Not entirely, no, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I do not think you are opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s bill entirely, are you? 

General Parr. Oh no, sir, not at all. 

Senator Symrnetron. Now there are three major differences of opin- 
ion between the President’s proposal and the House bill. You prob- 
ably know of those. 

General Parr. I think I do. 

Senator Syminetron. Which one of those two do you object to the 
most, which one less, and which one least ? 

General Parte. I do not know that I could separate them. 

Senator Symineron. Let me try to help you. 

The first point in the House bill is that the President has to ad- 
minister through the service Secretaries. 

The President did not wish that. Do you agree that the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be administered only through the Secretaries ; 
or do you think that the President’s bill is right? 

General Pare. I would prefer it through the Secretaries, and I 
have some 5 or 6 reasons, Senator, that I would like to reiterate as 
briefly as possible. First of all, as I have already mentioned, I am 
opposed to centralization when you get a tremendous organization. 
I believe in decentralization. This proposal does not provide a means 
for the Secretary of Defense to really manage his business. 

I think the Secretaries of the departments should be his right and 
left arms, his lieutenants, the people through whom he deals, and I 
think that is the best and anche the only way he can effectively 
control this vast empire. 

This again, I think, concentrates entirely too much control in one 
man. 

I just do not think there is any human being in the world who can 
understand the complexities of the enormous Military Establish- 
ment that we have today. 

In addition, they would then surround him, the Secretary of De- 
fense, largely with a military staff which, in my opinion, would elimi- 
nate a great deal of civilian control and advice which I think is essen- 
tial to him. 

Another thing, this in a way turns over to the Joint Staff the power 
of making decisions in many political, economic, and Government 
questions about which they know very little, if anything. 

A typical example of that would be in the case of the Army. The 
Army has had many years of experience, long experience in handling 
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civil affairs, governmental matters, and I think it would be silly to 
remove from the Department of the Army the contro] of the Euro- 
pean Theater, for instance. 

Finally, as far as my own Department is concerned, I think, and 
I am sincere in this, that our Navy and our Marine Corps need a 
strong, highly competent civilian secretary. That is my answer to 
your question, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, General. 

Now as I understand it, based on your colloquy with the Chairman, 
you believe that you would prefer the House bill from the standpoint 
of the transfer of functions; or do you have any other idea about 
the transfer of functions. 

General Pater. I would leave the matter alone. I think the law as 
written right today is perfectly satisfactory, Senator, 

Senator Symineron. So in that case, you oppose both the House bi)) 
and the President’s recommendation ? 

General Pars. In that case [ do; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I think we may have eliminated the third 
point, provided something is done about the first two, so I won’t 
question on that. cs 

It is true, is it not, that the transfer of function provisions could be 
made to apply equally to such functions as those performed by the 
Strategic Air Command or the Tactical Air Command? 

General Pater. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator SyminctTon. Or the Army itself ? 

General Pare. That is right; the Army itself or the Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

Senator Symineron. In the past as well as in the present legisla- 
tion, Congress has yielded to expressions of concern from adherents 
of the Marine Corps, and has put in special safeguards for the Marine 
Corps. That isa fact, is it not ? 

General Pater. That is a fact; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Because in the House bill and the President’s 
proposal in the declaration of policy, which will be as much a part 
of this law when enacted as any other section, specific provision is 
made for the Navy and also “including Naval Aviation and the 
United States Marine Corps.” 

General Pate. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Under the President’s proposal the transfer 
provisions contained in section 3 are restricted to a scope 


within the policy enunciated in section 2, the declaration of policy. 


It is also true, is it not, that in the House bill the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps is treated on the same basis as the other Chiefs of 
Staff in that section relating to the chain of command over military 
operations. 

Genera] Parr. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. That is section 4 (c) of the House bill. 

Also the composition of the Joint Staff under section 5 specifically 
includes the Marine Corps as one of the services from which the Joint 
Staffs shall be selected. 

General Pate. Right, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And also the Assistant Commandant of the 
Marine Corps is treated on a par with the other Assistant Service 
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Chiefs in relation to delegation of duties by the military Service 
Chiefs under section 6 (c) of the bill. 

General Pate. Correct, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And the Marine Corps is treated on the same 
basis as the other services in the section relating to the transfer of 
officers between the services, section 12, is that correct ? 

General Parr. Correct, sir. 

Senator Symrineron. Existing sections of law, particularly in title 
X of the United States Code relating to the organization structure 
of the Marine Corps are not affected by the bill in any way. 

General Parr. I would think not; no, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Have you any reason to think so? 

General Parr. No, sir, donot. I donot think so. 

Senator SyminoetTon, In particular the specific sections of the Na- 
tional Security Act as amended are unaffected by the bill, is that 
correct @ 

General Parr. That is my impression 5 yes, sir. 

And as I told Senator Case, I am going to look at this again from 
the lawyer’s point of view, but my feeling is that it does not. 

Senator Symineron. For example, there remains in effect title X, 
section 141 (c), which provides, 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall have coequal status with the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff whenever he shal) indicate to the 
Chairman that matters scheduled for determination directly affect the Marines. 

General Parr. No change. 

Senator Symineton. The section of the National Security Act now 
codified, among other things specifically provides the Marine Corps 
shall include not less than 3 combat divisions and 3 air wings and 
such other land combat and other service forces as may be organized 
therein, correct 

General Pare. I believe that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator SyminctTon. Someone wrote me on this matter as follows: 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the Marine protests is the fact that they 
ignore in the requirements in the House bill as well as in the bill submitted by the 
President for a report of proposed actions to the Congress. 

They also, 

This gentleman wrote : 
ignore, as I see it, the waiting period which will permit the Congress to act 
against any attempt to abolish any essential function of a service if this is con- 
trary to the wishes of the Congress. 

Do you have any comments on that ? 

General Parr. Senator, that is a little bit complex for me. 

I am afraid I am not enough of a lawyer to really comment on that. 

Senator Symineton. What he is trying to say is that he feels that 
the Marine Corps is already protected in the House bill and, there- 
fore, he is surprised at the very heavy objection of some members of 
the Marine Corps to the bills. 

General Parr. I think, Senator, that the answer I was making to 
Senator Stennis a moment ago is the same answer to that. His- 
torically the Marine Corps has s been concerned and I am sure will con- 
tinue to be concerned, as long as there is a United States and we have 
a Marine Corps. 
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I think if we do not remain concerned, we may not have a Marine 
Corps some day. How they are going to do aw ay with it, I do not 
knew, but that is my concern, sir. 

Senator Symineron. This gentleman closes his comments by saying: 

As numerous as these statuory safeguards may be the Marine Corps continued 


existence is not based upon law alone, but upon the great requirement for its 
readiness, its service to the Nation, and its reputation for effectiveness and 


heroic accomplishments. 

General, the Marine Corps has not been doing so badly in recent 
years as far as its relationship to the other services is concerned. 

General Parr. Nota bit; no sir. 

Senator Symineron. In fact, actually it has increased in size and 
percentage more than any of the other three, has it not 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. In 1950 its size was 12 percent of that of the 
Army, roughly ; 1951 it was 13; in 1952, 16; 1953 and 1954, 16; 1955, 
19; 1956, 20; 1957, 20; and 1958, 21. 

Those figures are figured roughly and if there is any mistake, I'd 
like to correct them for the record. 

Now, with respect to the logistics of the Marine Corps, actually the 
combat troops in the Marine Corps in percentage are considerably 
higher than they are in the Army, because the Army and the Navy do 
quite a bit of your logistics do they not ? 

General Pare. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Roughly how many combat troops have you 
got in the Marine Corps ¢ 

General Parr. I have some notes here I could give you that from, 
sir. 

Senator Symineron, My figure is 18,910 per division, which would 
be roughly 

General Pare. I can read these for you. This is ratio of combat 
marines to noncombat. On the 30th of April—we cannot give it to 
you any later than that on account of the IBM machines, but I think 
it will answer your question—at the end of April the Marine Corps 
had actually on its rolls officers and men, 187,166, people. Of that, 
61 percent were in the operating forces, or 114,975 men. 

They were in the fighting operating forces. 

Senator Symincron. That includes your air? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I am just thinking now, as I get the figure 
you have about 19,000 men in each division? 

General Parte. No, sir. A division is 18,717 today. 

Senator Symineron. I have the figure 18,910. Roughly that is 
56,000 men, is that all right ? 

General Pare. For three divisions ? 

Senator Symineton. Right. 

General Pare. Right, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And now the Army has 900,000 men, and let's 
be generous, let’s say 15 divisions, and the average size of a division 
in the Army is around 13.5 I’d say, and so you would have 15 divi- 
sions, you would have around 200,000 to 210,000 men, right ? 

General Pare. I think th: at is right ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineton. My point is that you have a very heavy in- 
vestment of the ground troops of the United States in the Marine 
Corps? 

General Pars. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And, therefore, it is important that they be 
very modern. 

General Parr. That is right; I agree with you, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Nevertheless, by statute and by agreement and 
so forth, they are pretty well tied into the fleet. 

General Pare. Edrvntt; sir. 

Senator Symineron. Are they not? 

General Parr. That is right. 

Senator Symrnetron. And do you see any objection to that from 
the standpoint of the Marine Corps future ¢ 

General Parr. None at all; no, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You, as Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
report directly to the Chief of Naval Operations; do you not, sir? 

General Parr. I do not, sir. 

Senator Symrnetron. That is interesting. Why not? 

General Parr. Because I report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Senator. 

Senator Symineron. You report to the Secretary of the Navy? 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you independent of the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

General Parr. Totally; yes, sir. May I expand a little further? 

Senator Symrnoton. Yes, indeed. 

General Pare. I have certain responsibilities to the Chief of Naval 
Operations. I am actually solely responsible for everything concern- 
ing the Marine Corps to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Now then, as I said a moment ago, certain elements of the Marine 
Corps are assigned to the operational control of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

My responsibility to Admiral Burke, who is the CNO, is to see that 
those troops are fed, paid, clothed, trained, and ready. All he does 
is give them the orders, where to go, when to go, and that sort of 
thing, and I am responsible to him to see that they are in that con- 
dition. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, sir. 

Now about how many airplanes in a figher wing of the Marine 
Corps do you have? 

General Parr. 325, I think it is, sir, about. 

Senator Symineron. 325? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Sentaor Symineton. Will you check that figure for the record? 

General Parr. I’m sorry, 375. 

Senator Symrneron. That is what I thought was about right. That 
is a pretty large wing as wings go, isn’t it ? 

General Parr. That is a right good sized wing, yes, sir. And it is 
a good wing, too, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. I am sure of that. An Air Force wing is 
about 75 planes, right. 
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General Parr. They have all sorts of wings, and they have an en- 
tirely different setup. 

Senator Symrneron. I mean fighter wings. Fighter wings are 
their largest wings. 

General Pare. I do not know what they have. 

Senator Symineron. They have about 75, plus a reserve. We will 

say some 80. 

General Pate. They have an entirely different scheme from us. 

Senator Symrneron. The point I am trying to make is that from the 
standpoint of the control of function as legislated i in the Congress, it 
is fair to say that the Defense Department has been very generous in 
the size of your wings and your divisions, has it not ? 

General Parr. That is true; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, if they were really “going 
after” the Marines you might say, in any way, w hich w “a be unfor tu- 
nate, they could arbitrarily cut down the size of the wing or the size 
of the division by directive ; could they not ? 

General Pate. They could; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrveton. General Cates testified here the other day. 
Senator Case asked him: 

You are not personally familiar with the way the Joint Chiefs of Staff operate 
or the way in which the Commandant of the Marine Corps is permitted to 
function? 

General Cates. No, sir; I am not. In fact, I think I appeared before. the 
Joint Chiefs about 6 or 7 times, and if you will excuse me for saying so, I had 
to almost push my way in at those times. 

That has changed radically ; has it not ? 

General Pare. Definitely; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And your testimony to me last year was that 
you did not recall any meeting of the Joint Chiefs that you did not 
attend. 

General Parr. That is correct, either myself or my representative, 

Senator Symincton. By the way, I asked you then if you voted in 
the Joint Chiefs and you said you did when there is anything con- 
cerning the Marine Corps, but we have had other witnesses since then 
who have said there is no voting in the Chiefs. 

General Pater. That is correct, and if I said that, I did not mean 
to imply that you put a ballot on the table. I did not mean that. 

Senator Symrneron. I wanted to clear the record on that. Now 
I'd like to talk a little bit about a problem that interests me with 
respect to the Marines, and that is this question of lift. 

I said to you last year, “As I understand it, although you are gen- 
erally considered the elite of the ground forces of the United States, 
you have no airlift; is that correct ? 

You said, “That is right.” 

I said, “Do you think you need airlift, or do you prefer to remain 
as part of the fleet ?” 

You said, “I prefer the arrangement the way it is.” 

I said, “That is that wherever you move, you move by ship?” 

You said, “Normally, yes. As I said yesterday, if it was necessary 
to lift a large number of marines in a hurry, I am sure the Air Force 
is thor oughly qualified to do it. 

“As a matter of fact, we have contingent plans in several areas of 
the world to do that.” 
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What did you mean exactly by contingent plans? 

General Parr. Well, actually there are plans in the Far East in 
which the marines might be employed in some unnamed area which I 
would not like to mention, and which Air Force planes are ready to 
come and pick up the marines and take them to this operation. 

Senator Symineron. In that testimony I said: 

You say the Air Force is in a position to lift and properly support overseas 
several marine divisions? 

You said: 

Not several marine divisions. 


I asked : 


How many divisions? 
and you replied, 

I don’t know. I doubt if they could support divisions for any length of 
time overseas by airlift anyhow. 

General Pare. That is correct, and I still do not think so. 

Senator Syminetron. When you talk about sustained support, but 
we have sworn testimony before this committee or the Johnson subcom- 
mittee that we could not lift and properly support overseas a single 
division for the Army; that is, unless we tapped the SAC lift, which 
I do not think would be allowable. 

General Pate. Senator, I doubt if it is feasible now and in the 
immediate future to support fully overseas any division. 

Senator Syminoron. I think the element of time comes in there. 

You would not want to support them indefinitely, but I will have 
some testimony on that I want you to explain to me later on. 

General McCaul came before our committee last year. LI asked him: 

General, what range do the Marines need to perform in any or all of their 
missions? 


He said: 


On the surface-to-surface missiles I believe we would accept a missile that can 
adequately handle targets adjacent to our objective area, let’s say missiles in 
the range category of 15 to 20 miles. 

What worries me is if you have got nearly 30 percent of the best 
combat troops or just as good as any others we have and better than 
most tied up in a ground operation, how can you work on the basis 
of limiting your missiles to 15 to 20 miles? 

General Parr. I do not agree with him. I’m sorry to let my col- 
league down, but I do not agree with him, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. I am just quoting from the record of Decem- 
ber 15, 1957, before the Preparedness Subcommittee. 

I said: 


You would like to see your range of missiles limited to 15 or 20 miles? 
General McCaul said: 


We want no limitation on them, but the weapons, our surface-to-surface 
weapons, at the moment I think have a maximum range of around 20 miles. 


I wanted to read that to be sure I was fair about it. 


Senator SyMINneToN. Since 1942 people have been firing ballistic missiles with 
a range of 175 to 200 miles. 
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If you are limited to 15 or 20 miles in 1957, how could you be effective against 
a land mass of any kind if the other people had the longer range? That is what 
I do not understand. 

General McCavt. Our naval forces will have the longer range missile, and 
it is very difficult in our opinion to get an IRBM that has mobility necessary to 
come across the beach. 

Senator Symineton. An IRBM is generally considered 1,500 miles. 

General McCauL. Yes. I said I wasn’t going that far. 

I am talking about 100, 200, 300, or 400 miles. Do you believe that you should 
rely on the fleet for that type and character of support when the Marines land? 

General McCaul said, “Yes, sir.” 

I said: 

Would it not be pretty difficult to bring a fleet in as close as say 200 or 300 
miles against the Russian land mass with their gigantic defense air strength? 


General McCaul said: 


The fleet has certainly put us ashore many, many times and came in and 
kept us ashore there with requisite naval weapons. 

I would like to ask you the question—his answer was a little 
oblique—do you believe that you can put carriers today within 200 
or 300 miles of the land mass of Russia ? 

General Parte. I think you can put them there, Senator, for brief 
periods. 

I do not think they can stay there indefinitely. 

Senator Symrineton. How brief ? 

General Parte. I’d say a matter of days. 

Senator Symrneton. 2 days? 

General Pats. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think you can put carriers, in case 
we got into serious trouble, do you think you could put them in the 
eastern Mediterranean ? 

General Pare. I definitely do, yes, sir, for a matter of days. I do 
not think they could stay in one place. 

Senator Symineron. I am just a layman looking at this thing, and 
knowing that now our defense expenses are becoming so heavy that 
in my opinion, we are threatened by either serious inflation, which 
would ruin everybody’s insurance, security, and pensions, or by the 
danger of unilateral disarmament. 

General, I know we both agree we should have maximum utilization 
of the tax dollar. 

General Parr. Definitely. 

Senator Symineron. Based on the position of the enemy today. 
Do you know the distance from Albania to Africa? 

General Pare. I would say 500 miles. That is a guess. 

Senator Symrneton. That is pretty close. I think it is about 460, 
so it is about 500 certainly from airfield to airfield. Inasmuch as 
Albania is a complete Russian satellite and inasmuch as we now have 
formal testimony the Russians are operational in ballistic missiles at 
least up to 700 miles range, they control the Mediterranean; do they 
not? 

General Parr. Well, I would say they have a considerable control, 
but I do not think they have finite control. 

I think that with dispersal, the ships could get through there. 

Senator Symrneton. You do not think they could hit them with 
missiles ? 
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General Parr. Not all of them; no. They might get a few, sure. 
Somebody has got to get hurt in this business, you know. 

Senator Syamneron. I understand that. How many carriers have 
you got in the Mediterranean ¢ 

General Pare. I think there are two over there now, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think they could go through from the 
western Mediterranean into the eastern Mediterranean and land 
troops if we were in serious war? 

General Parr. Yes, sir; I believe they could. 

Senator Symrncron. I'am very interested to get your thoughts on 
that, General. 

Now you mentioned something about the Key West agreement, 
and I always thought the Key W est agreement was pretty restrictive 
with respect to the “Marine Cor ps. 

I have this paragraph here: 

To provide Fleet Marine forces of combined arms, together with supporting 
air components, for service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced 
naval bases and for the conduct of such land operations as may be essential to 
the prosecution of a naval campaign. These functions do not contemplate the 
creation of a second land army. 

Is that your concept of a Marine function that you do not want 
changed ? 

General Pare. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. This is the Key West agreement. Thank you, 
sir. 

Now I have some questions here. 

Is the Marine Corps, in your opinion, organized and equipped to 
fight sustained land warfare? 

General Parr. We are, sir, and we have done it on many occasions. 

Of course, we couldn't, as I think you know, project ourselves on 
tremendously long lines of communications, and we would not. In 
those cases we have on several occasions fought alongside the Army, 
which, as you mentioned a moment ago, furnish a lot of logistic sup- 
port on those occasions. 

Senator Symincton. How does the Marine Corps receive its logistic 
support ? 

General Parr. I have some percentages here. 

Senator Symrneron. Good. 

General Patr. From the Army—this has to do with procurement 
largely, Senator—about 47 percent; from the Navy, 42 percent; from 
the Air Force, 1 percent; and then our own small procurement is 
10 percent, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Don’t you receive training manuals, and simi- 
Jar services from the Army, also? 

General Parr. Yes, sir; a lot of that. 

Senator Symrneron. In addition to procurement ? 

General Pare. Yes. 

Then in the case of development, that is, research and development, 
the Army provides 65 percent; the Air Force, 3 percent; and then 
again, we do about 10 percent of our own. 

Senator Symineron. What is the maximum force that you feel you 
could deploy to the Far East from the United States? 

General Parr. Three divisions and three air wings. 
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Senator Symineton. How long do you think it would take under 
present circumstances ? 

General Parr. That is a question that could not be answered unless 
ou set up a lot of assumptions, Senator. You would have to know 
ow many ships were available, where they were and that sort of 

thing. 

Senator Symrineron. I think that answers my question. 

What is the relationship between Marine and Army organization 
and function? Is that too broad a question ? 

General Pats. That is awfully broad ; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Would you supply an answer to that for the 
record? I understand that they work pretty closely together. 

General Pare. Maybe I can answer it if that is what you have 
in mind. 

We do, Senator. For instance, going back to logistics support in 
the development, we have the closest types of liaison. Our people are 
working right with them. 

They are working with us even in our research and development. 
They have Army officers there that are watching what we are develop- 
ing for amphibious operations. 

They attend our schools, we attend theirs. We cross-service each 
other in many categories. 

Does that answer what you had in mind ¢ 

Senator Symineton. Yes; I think it does. What airlift have you 
assigned to the Marines? 

General Pats. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Symineton. What airlift have you assigned to the Ma- 
rines ? 

General Pare. Actually, we have on hand 30 R5D’s; they are the 
DC-5, I think they are, sir. Actually we have a total of 90 fixed 
wing aircraft. 

Senator Symineron. DC-—5 or DC-4? 

General Parr. Four, I’m sorry, sir. 

Senator Symineron. It isthe old C—54. 

General Patr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And that is what your airlift, is; right? 

General Parr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. We had the question of airlift come up in 
the hearings a couple of years ago, and Vice Admiral Combs testified 
that an amphibious Marine landing required heavy tanks and a lot 
of equipment which could not be carried by air and that the capability 
of transporting small forces quickly would not include preparation 
to carry on a landing in force. 

Brigadier General Salmon, Assistant Director of Aviation, testified, 
“The Marine Cor ps is not now machined up to be airborne troops. 
They are landing troops. They depend upon their sea tail to fight. 
They go in with a 30-day fighting capability, so when we go into ‘the 
conjecture of using marines in a pure airborne operation we are sort 
of out of our business and we would have to study why we are going 
there. On a very austere basis we have sufficient airlift for the job 
we would be called upon to just send troops.” 

My question is, has any planning or programing occurred since 
June 1956, which would strengthen the Marine Corps in responding 
instantaneously to an emergency which required their transport by air? 
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General Pare. Tremendous improvement has been made since 
then, Senator. We have reorganized our divisions completely, have 
eliminated a lot of the heavy equipment, and as of September 1 we are 
not quite finished yet, but about September 1 each one of our three 
Marine divisions will be air transportable, that is the combat elements 
of it. Of course, you cannot take tremendous pieces of equipment 
such as bulldozers and things like that, but in the main everything we 
have in a Marine division will be air transportable. 

Senator Symineton. And I think that is good. But you still only 
have 30 of these old C—54’s to transport; is that right? 

General Parr. Of course, the Air Force has many more. Addi- 
tionally, we have 60 R4Q’s. 

Senator Symineron. What is the R4Q? 

General Parr. That is a C119. 

Senator Symineton. That used to be the modern, but it is now the 
ancient, boxcar; is that right ? 

General Pate. That is Tight. 

Senator Symineron. That is strictly a tactical airplane, with a very 
short range. 

General Parr. Short legged ; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. | would say your lift situation is even worse 
than the Army’s and my opinion is the Army’s is pretty terrible. 

If you knew sufficiently ahead of time that there were a possibility 
of some trouble in an area like the Middle East, you would have the 
capability of transporting Marines by ship and have the latest 
weapons for ship-to-shore operations; am I correct on that? 

General Parte. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But in a sudden Korea-type emergency if the 
unified commander estimated that he needed marines as well as Army 
airborne troops, you would not have the capability to transport 
marines; would you? 

General Pare. We would not, except in small numbers. The Air 
Force, I think, would. 

Senator Symincron. But the Air Force has not enough airlift for 
the Army. This has been my disagreement with the Air Force, as 
the chairman knows, for many years. 

General Parr. Senator, just as a matter of interest, I looked up to 
see how many planes were available to the Military Establishment. 

Now I am talking about MATS, Navy, Marine Corps. There are 
enough transoceanic type planes to lift 62,320 troops simultaneously. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes, General. I have been all through that. 
In running the Berlin airlift, we used the C—54 to run from Frankfurt 
to Berlin, and when we hauled coal there wasn’t any more of that ship 
occupied than from here to half again the length of this table to you, 
because of the lack of floor load strength. 

You cannot jump paratroopers out of commercial airplanes, and 
actually the French experience along those lines in the Suez is an 
interesting study. Actually, you do not train for paratroops: do 
you ¢ 

General Pare. No, sir; we do not go into that. 

Senator SyMiNGron. So you have no chance of jumping unless you 
can get to a field; is that correct ? 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Or unless the Navy brings some—— 
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General Parr. I think the Army can handle that sufficiently. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not sure what the Army can do and can- 
not do. I have some memories of Korea with respect to our problems 
overall, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 

Now would the Marines have any objection if the Secretary of 
Defense made available to them a portion of the airlift that is now 
made available to the Army ? 

General Pate. None at all; no, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Would you think it was a good idea? 

General Parse. I do not see—when you say make available, I do 
not think we want them assigned to us; no, sir. 

I think they ought to stay where they are. I think that if the 
Marine Corps was needed to do a job, and it had to be flown that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in conjunction with the Air Force would assign 
the necessary airlift and they would be lifted. 

Senator Symineron. General, I have some more questions here but 
{ think we have what is on my mind. My worry is that the Marines 
are tied too tight to sealift, and that they are a very large percentage 
of our ground combat troops. Actually as far as battle readiness is 
concerned, they are probably just as ready as the 82d Airborne and 
the 101st Airborne. Except for those two Army divisions the Marine 
divisions are probably more ready than any of the others. 

General Pars. I would think so; yes. 

Senator Syminoton. If there is any trouble, you have to move there 
pretty quickly. A great friend of your service wrote me a letter not 
too long ago in which he said, and I quote: 

The airlift lesson of 1950 was that it took 5 weeks to move the first combat- 
equipped troops from the United States to Korea by surface shipping costing us 
at least 20,000 casualties. 

Would you like to comment on that 4 

General Pate. I do not know what he is talking about there. 

Senator Symrnaton. Let me tell you what he is talking about. 

General Parr. Maybe I have some figures here. ; 

Senator Symineton. Let me tell you what he is talking about. 

During the first 2 weeks of the Korean conflict it appeared to the 
planning personnel of General Headquarters in Tokyo that the opti- 
mum way of preventing further southward penetration of the ex- 
ploiting North Korean forces was to conduct an immediate drawstring 
operation across the waist of the Korean Peninsula. 

This would turn the enemy’s combat troop and isolate the leading 
elements from the momentum of the following troop masses. 

I may say I used to be briefed in the National Security Council on 
it at that time. We were being pushed into a very small area over 
there. 

However, on July 10, 1950, this plan was officially abandoned be- 
cause no troop reinforcements were expected for several weeks. On 
July 12 the ist Marine Provisional Brigade left San Diego by sea 
for Pusan. Twenty-one days later the brigade landed in Pusan. By 
arrival time, August 2, the military forces of the U. N. were greatly 
deteriorated and the Marines entered the Pusan perimeter defense 
zone. It was not until 5 weeks later that the drawstring operations 
could be conducted. This led to the breakout of U. N. forces and 
decimation of North Korean troop units trapped between Inchon, 
Seoul, and Pusan. 
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What are your comments on that? 

General Parr. Would you mind telling me again how long that 
thing says it took to get them there? 

Senator Symineron. 21 days. 

General Parr. Well, in answer to that, sir, we made a study of this 
and I would like to read this to you. Had we airlifted the 1st Ma- 
rine Brigade to Korea, assuming we had 100 aircraft each capable 
of carrying 107 troops or 25 tons of cargo under the most ideal con- 
ditions, it would have required about 35 days to make the move. This 
paper from which you read says 29 days actually were consumed from 
the issuance of the order to contact using sealift, 

From the day they were told it took them 29 days. Had they done 
it by air, it would have taken 35, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Are you including in that the equipment and 
so forth? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And the same number of troops ? 

General Pars. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But you would not deduce from that that 
adequate airlift is slower than adequate sealift, would you 4 

General Parte. I think, Senator, that is what we have todo. You 
have to know exactly what the conditions are. 

Senator SymineTon. In other words, from the standpoint of the 
future security of the country, do you want to see our troops move 
with modern transports 500 miles an hour or do you think it is better 
to move them 30 miles an hour ? 

General Pare. I think you have to do this, Senator. You have to 
figure what the problem is. Now our experience, every experience we 
have had, every feasibility study we have made tells us that ultimately 
if you are going to move large numbers of troops, that it is faster to do 
it sealift. 

Se 


nator Syminetron. Lets talk about a division. As a southern 


eneral aupreetea it pretty well, “Victory goes to him who gets there 
1 


rstest with the mostest.” 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. If you have the ships that will transport your 
small tanks and small jeeps, if you have the planes and so forth, I can- 
not figure how it is better off for you to stick.at.30 miles an hour instead 
of moving many times faster, a great many times faster. 

General Parr. The answer to that is you get there “firstest,” but you 
won’t have the “mostest.” 

Senator Symrneton. If you had airlift that would move adequate 
equipment, comparable to what the Army has in its divisions, you 
would be there “firstest with the mostest,” wouldn’t you? 

General Parr. You mean airships ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. If you have adequate airlift to move 
both the equipment and the men that is better than sealift, isn’t it? 

General Parte. I agree with that; yes. 

Nobody could quarrel with that. 

Senator Symineton. Do you know where I got this quotation ? 

General Pate. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Symineron. In your opinion, is it all right ? 

General Parr. “Firstest with mostest ?” 

Senator Symineton. I am sure you agree to that. 
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General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Are there any inaccuracies in this analysis of 
the time it took to get more troops into Korea ? 

General Pare. I am sure it is accurate. I do not know where it 
came from, but I am sure it is. 

Senator Symineton. It came from your historian, for whom I have 
great respect, Lynn Montross. 

General Parr. Oh, yes; he knows. 

Senator Symixeton. The person who sent this to me said that if we 
had had adequate airlift at that time, we would have saved many thou- 

sand American boys. Using the official casualty list as reported daily 
in the New York Times during this period, it can be established that 
between June 10 and the actual conduct of the drawstring operation in 

early September, the United States casualty list was 25,000 personnel. 
These figures have never been challenged, to the best of my knowledge, 
in any of the briefings. 

Many people believe that this casualty figure is only part of the loss 
occasioned by the lack of airlift. That is in accord with testimony 
from Army people. 

General, what distresses me about some people who come before this 
committee is that they do not seem to want any change in the current 
status quo. 

In the existing law, in the proposals of the President and in House 
bill 12541, there are strong provisions for protecting the Marine Corps. 
Why, therefore, do you think that the bill is not rieht from the stand- 
point of modernizing our national defense ? 

General Pare. Except in the areas that we have already discussed, 
Senator. My feeling and my philosophy has been that when you get a 
tremendously big organization, that the only way to control it and to 
handle it, to operate it, is to decentralize. To me, this bill creates more 
centralization. 

Senator Symineron. We have had a lot of testimony as to whether 
there is more or less civilian contro] under this act. In my opinion, 
there would be a great deal more civilian control if the President’s 
proposal were passed. 

General Parr. I disagree, sir. 

Senator Symineton. That is all on the record. We have had that 
discussion. The Marine Corps has grown more rapidly than any 
other service in recent years, has it not / 

General Parr. But, sir, we had been reduced a great deal more 
than any other service after World War II. 

Senator Symineron. I did not know that. If you say it, I am sure 
it is correct. I hope that you do stay at least as large as you now are. 
However, this is no island- hopping operation against the Russian land 
mass, and the Mediterranean Sea is getting more and more closed as 
days go by. If you keep this large percentage of ground troops avail- 
able to the United States in case of war strictly as an adjunct of the 
fleet, doesn’t that worry you from the standpoint of the future of the 
Marines? 

General Parr. I do not think we are entirely restricted to that. I 
think if the right situation arose, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the President, would assign airlift to us if nec- 
essary from the Air Force. Now I would like to just touch on this 
business of the Russian land mass, Senator. 
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Senator Symrncron. I want to come back to that. First however, 
do you think you are going to get any airlift from the supply the Air 
Force has if the Army is bitter ‘ly protesting every day that it hasn’t 
enough lift and you, on the other hand, aren’t pr otesting at all that 
you haven’t enough lift. 

General Pare. That isa matter of priority. 

Senator Symrneton. Right, but who do you think would get it? 

General Pate. I think whatever operation was the most important 
at the time would be assigned the airlift, whether it is Army or 
Marine C orps. 

Senator SyMIncron. Inasmuch as we do not have enough strategic 
lift capability to lift and support a single equipped division overseas 
at this time according to the sworn testimony of the great experts in 
this field Armywise, then what we are talking about is pretty theoreti- 
cal on any basis, isn’t it ? 

General Parr. I would think so if that is true. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you very much. 

Now I would like to listen to what you have to say about the Russian 
land mass. 

General Parr. Going back to tying us with the Navy, I think Sena- 
tor, this country has something that no other country in the world has, 
including the Soviet Union. “We have in the Navy and the Marine 
Corps the greatest mobile force known to the world. 

When I say mobile, I do not mean 500 miles an hour mobility. I 
mean mobility on 70-odd percent of the earth’s surface. Now we can 
go to sea with the fleets, and we are at sea with them constantly, we 
are with them now. 

We constitute a continual threat to the perimeter of the great Rus- 
sian land mass. They do not constitute any threat. They cannot land 
on the shores of the United States whereas we can. We can make a 
landing anywhere in the World with these Marines with this Navy 
backed up by the Air Force is necessary, and there is sometimes the oc- 

casion for it. Of course if it gets to be a real brawl, the Army wants 
to get into it and we, God knows, would need them. 

Senator Symincron. Would you mind telling me where you would 
land on the Russian land mass ? 

General Parr. There are many places that it could be done. 

Senator Symineron. Name five places. 

General Parr. I personally cannot name one. I can look it up and 
put it in the record, sir. 

Senator SyMincton. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexv. I have only one other question. 

You of course are aware, General Pate, that the original plan brought 
forth for reorganization advanced the idea that “the Secretary of 
Defense should have a very large element of control over appropria- 
tions made by the Congress, allocs ating them as he saw fit. 

General Pare. I recall there was, yes. 

Chairman Russett. The President, in sending up the bill, stated 
that he was not presenting that in this measure, but it was still a part 
of it and he proposed to deal with that in the budget that would be 
sent to the Congress for the next fiscal yeat 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Rvusseti. In view of your opposition to congressional 
delegation of power over roles and missions, I assume that you would 
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similarly be opposed to a wide delegation of authority to deal with 
the appropriations that are made by Congress for specific purposes, 

General Pars. I think, Mr. Chairman, that possibly a little flexi- 
bility might be warranted. I am not a fiscal expert, and I really am 
not too well qualified to comment on this, but it would seem to me 
that Congress is the responsible agency of our Government for deter- 
mining what is done with the money of our peoples, and if you in 
your wisdom decide that you are going to spend it for airplanes or 
battleships or Marines, that it should be done in accordance with your 
wishes and should not be changed if that is what your desires are. 

I do not think the authority ought to be vested in anyone to change 
it after this great Congress has made those decisions. 

Chairman Russetu. I do not believe I have any further questions. 

I want to thank you for your appearance here before the committee 
on this very important piece of legislation. 

General Parr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russett. The committee will recess until Wednesday at 
10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Wednesday, July 9, 1958.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION ACT 
OF 1958 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 


Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Stennis, Symington, Salton- 
stall, and Barrett. 

Also present: Harry J. Wingate, chief clerk; William H. Darden; 
K. E. BeLieu, T. Edw ard Braswell, and Herbert S. Atkinson of the 
committee staff. 

Chairman Russet. At the conclusion of the open session today, 
there will be an executive meeting of the committee to discuss the 

matter of further witnesses on the pending bill. 

The order in which the witnesses are scheduled this morning is not 
necessarily the one that a strict adherence to protocol would require, 
but an attempt was made to accommodate the witnesses themselves 
and their other appointments. 

All of today’s witnesses have distinguished military backgrounds. 
The first witness is Adm. Robert B. Carney, who, immediately prior 
to his retirement in 1955, served as Chief of Naval Oper ations. 

Admiral Carney, we welcome you before the committee again and 
we will be glad to have a statement of your views of the pending bill 
and on the. question of Defense reorganization. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. R. B. CARNEY, UNITED STATES NAVY 
(RETIRED) 


Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the invitation to 
appear before this committee in connection with its deliberations on 
Defense reorganization, and I hope that the views that I submit may 
be useful. 

Having retired to private life, I speak only for myself. My beliefs 
stem from personal experience ‘and from study, and my conclusions 
have been independently arrived at. I consider myself at liberty to 
express my views frankly. The points I have chosen to cover in this 
statement are those which seem most important to me. 

My background includes operational and logistical direction of a 
unified command in war; command experience including fleet, area, 
and large international unified commands; Washington assignments 
which included Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics) Sec- 
retary of Defense-Joint Chiefs of Staff Joint Budget Committee, in- 
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terservice planning in several fields, Chief of Naval Operations and 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Still by way of preamble, I would have the committee know that 
over the years I have supported the concept of unified field command, 
fostered greater familiarity with the thinking and the business of all 
of the services, and have been in favor of unified logistical measures 
which do, in fact, contribute to efficiency and economy without impair- 
ing the fighting effectiveness of the operating forces. 

I am not a uniphobe—if I may coin a word (I offer “uniphobe” and 
“uniphile” as possible additions to the military lexicon). 

But there is a practical limit to the benefits to be reaped by a unifi- 
cation which actually is only a greater centralization of ponderous 
power and control. Some of the administration’ s current reorganiza- 
tion propsals go far beyond the requirements for sound military con- 
trol and management. 

Moreover, H. R. 12541 appears to make concessions to administra- 
tion appeals which will set the stage for the very developments which 
the Congress has traditionally opposed. 

The administration proposals involve changes in existing constitu- 
tional concepts: they advocate new and highly debatable concepts of 
military control and management; they would set up arbitrary 
methods for arriving at decisions. 

There is even inherent in these proposals an entrusting of a consider- 
able measure of the implementing of civilian control ‘to subordinate 
deputies, assistants, and other employees not subject to Senate con- 
firmation. The processes resulting from these proposals would 
smother healthy discussion and dissent in DOD councils, and they 
tend to limit the Congress to a single source of information ane 

opinion. 

They add up to a demand for more power and less accountability. 
There are some sound reasons supporting those criticisms. 

Our citizenry have abundant reason to be grateful for the philosophy 
of checks and balances incorporated in the Constitution with such 
amazingly farsighted wisdom. Here is a case in point. If the execu- 
tive branch were given carte blanche to transfer and abolish roles, mis- 
sions, and major military functions, it would be in a postin to deter- 
mine the fundamental size and composition of the Nation’s armed 
strength. 

This is no mere technical matter—it has an enormous bear ing on the 
decisions that can be taken in the formulation of foreign policy. 

With a stroke of the pen, a free-wheeling administration official— 
possibly the Secretary of Defense—could set boundaries to our freedom 
of choice as to national str ategy and foreign policy. Wars may be too 
important to entrust to the military, but by the same token national 
strategy, with all its economic and other facets, is too vital to permit its 
being ‘circumscribed by arbitrary military decision. The administra- 
tion proposals, in fact, ask the Congress to abdicate its share of re- 
sponsibility in this vital field. 

Executive enthusiasm for some particular military strategic concept 
could lead to summary and major changes in the composition of the 
Nation’s armed strength if the administration has the sole right of 
decision. And military capabilities are of major importance in de- 
termining foreign policy. 
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It is to be hoped that matters of such importance to all of us will 
continue to be examined, with full and frank debate, in the spot- 
lighted congressional forum. 

Parenthetically, looking back a decade, if the proposed setup had 
been in existence then, and had one school of thought prevailed, 
American seapower would have been reduced to a convoy and trans- 
port outfit instead of being one of the great forces of freedom as it is 
today, with its triphibious striking power, its versatility, and its 
mobility. 

Fortunately, the Congress made its own decisions as to the nature 
and composition of our defenses at that time. 

Claim that the executive branch now lacks authority to make essen- 
tial decisions can be questioned. True, it can not transfer and abolish 
without restriction, but consider some of the decisions that have been 
made. The Secretary of Defense has instituted the single manager 
system in certain logistical fields, and has put interservice supply 
support and single-department procurement into effect; he established 
MATS and MSTS: by Secretary of Defense order joint committees of 

various sorts are established and abolished; unified commands are old 
stuff; he controls personnel policies; monetary expenditures are con- 
trolled by the Secretary of Defense; and if my memory serves me 
right, appropriated funds have, at times, been impounded by the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

A Secretary of Defense once even cancelled the construction of 
an aircraft carrier and made it stick. If there is difficulty in arriving 
at decisions, or getting things done, it would not seem attributable to 
service rivalries or lack of authority. 

It is difficult to understand what additional authority is needed. 
Press reports, my chief source of information, that have come to my 
attention, have not recounted specific changes desired but unachievable 
by reasons of lack of authority. 

On this point most of the statements seem to have been negative 
in character—a disavowal of intent to merge, abolish, etc. If there 
is no such intent, if no specific needed change is cited, if there are no 
concrete plans for the use of the greater power requested, then a plea 
for broader permissive legislative language does not appear to be 
justified. 

In short, regardless of stated current intent, the prerequisites for 
merger, abolishing, and major transfer, by Executive order, are being 
requested. Why? It seems to me, sir, that whatever the intent, 
that there is a very strong probability that some scare will come along, 
some supersputnik or something of that sort which will press the 
panic button with a very good chance that sweeping changes would 
be made in the name of security urgency if this blanket authority 
exists, 

Next, military management. 

In the field of military management, I would lke to discuss three 
major points: (1) Separately “administered military departments: 
(2) the Joint Chiefs of Staff: and (3) chain of command. 

The matter of separately administered military departments is not 
academic. There not only is a fundamental principle at issue; there 
is a very practical question involving administrative confusion. 

The principle I have in mind has to do with the fixing of accounta- 
bility. If the Secretary of Defense and his people can deal directly 
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with elements of the military department establishment, bypassing 
the military department Secretaries, the latter cannot be held account- 
able for departmental performance. They would wither, and the 
Secretary of Defense would take over—and you would in effect have 
merger. 

bypassing the military department Secretaries, instead of working 
through them, would necessarily involve the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense and their various assistants and “legmen.” Subordinates in 
the military department establishments would be receiving orders and 
directives from multiple Department of Defense sources, as well as 
from their immediate departmental superiors. This is not academic; it 
figures. Such a concept has built-in confusion—and should orders 
from different Department of Defense sources conflict with each other, 
which is not impossible, manpower is wasted and money is wasted. 

This part of the administration’s plan appears administratively un- 
sound in principle. Management confusion is inherent in the concept. 
Morale would suffer. Administrative efficiency would suffer. 

The positions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, its Chairman, and its 
other members, also deserve a close look. If I understand H. R. 12541 
correctly, the Chairman would have sole authority to manage the 
Joint Staff; he could prescribe its studies, and its planning and opera- 
tional efforts. He would even be in a position to exert effective in- 
fluence on the very assumptions and parameters on which plans rest. 
The other Chiefs would be reduced to the status of glorified consulting 
staff advisers under that sort of arrangement. 

As the Chief closest to the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman’s in- 
fluence is already far greater than that of his JCS colleague; it seems 
to me that the House bill approves this approach toward the single 
Chief of Staff. 

On the other side of the coin, the service Chiefs, pressured to delegate 
more and more of their authority to a vice chief, would suffer a serious 
impairment of their roles as service leaders. 

Their service command positions are threatened ; “command” would 
be reduced to “supervision” (supervision without authority is pretty 
meaningless) ; they would be less than full partners in the JCS; their 
expert operational experience would no longer be authoritatively used 
to direct and co-ordinate operations and logistical support. The serv- 
ice chiefs, it seems to me, will wind up with a couple of empty titles, 
the country will not get from them all they have to contribute—and 
the Chairman will be the single Chief of Staff in all but title. 

H. R. 12541 has, I believe, conceded far too much on this score. 

Now, chain of command. 

Obviously, there can be no lag between decision and execution when 
Continental Air Defense and Strategic retaliatory forces are con- 
cerned; things happen too fast. If holocaust threatens, national de- 
cision must be received instantly by the commanders of those forces, 
and they must launch their operations instantly. There must be no 
impediment to the President’s chain-of-command requirements, here. 

However, in that case we are talking all-out total atomic war. 
There are many other strategic and military contingencies that do not 
involve the same degree of time-urgency and which would actually 
benefit by freedom from some preconceived and inflexible command 


arrangement. 
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For instance, there is abundant historical documentation of the fact 
that where international military cooperation is involved, the various 
military and political factors necessitate considerable study and nego- 
tiation. 

Another good reason for refraining from any all-inclusive, preset, 
and rigid command arrangements can be found in the task-force prin- 
ciple: When the task is known, appropriate forces are assigned to the 
job, and command arrangements are set up to fit the task and the 
forces assigned. 

Some cases will fit the pattern of unified command and some will 
not; some may best be directed from the summit, others may need the 
guiding hand of a specially-qualified service Chief. 

Nor can the problems of limited war be forgotten. Limited war is 
not only still with us as a possibility, but presently seems more likely 
to happen than thermonuclear conflict, in my opinion. The possible 
variations of location, scope, and duration of so-called limited strug- 
gles are too numerous to figure, but they involve movement of ships, 
planes, people, and things—the bulk by sea. Here, flexibility is what 
is needed, not some rigid organizational structure. Why set up fixed 
arrangements for unforeseeable contingencies? 

It is completely unsound. Furthermore, in this category, time- 
urgency cannot be advanced as a compelling reason. 

Next, who shall actually direct operations? Had the proposed sys- 
tem been in effect at the time of the Berlin airlift or the Tachen 
evacuation, it is doubtful if the Chairman and his Joint Staff would 
have done a more knowledgeable and efficient job than the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force or the Chief of Naval Operations. Where an 
operation partakes predominantly of the skills and missions of a par- 
ticular service, it makes no sense to toss out the special competence 
of that service Chief and his staff and substitute direct control by the 
Secretary of Defense, a Chairman who may have had no experience 
whatsoever in the type of operation involved, and a mixed staff—all 
of them dependent on special service communication networks and 
service-supplied logistical support. 

Consider another very important operational case—antisubmarine 
warfare. By the very nature of the submarine, submarine and anti- 
submarine warfare are global and cut across geographical boundaries 
of military commands and theaters. Centralized intelligence and cen- 
tralized professionally qualified operational direction are required. 
Certainly this function is better in the hands of the sea-trained CNO 
and his staff than the Chairman or the Secretary of Defense. 

Briefly, then, there are many conceivable strategic and tactical con- 
tingencies, and a variety of chain-of-command solutions from which 
to choose; but we cannot choose properly until we know the nature 
and extent of the task. A sounder approach to the questions of stra- 
tegic planning, strategic direction, force organization, and chain-of- 
command would be to: 

(a) Place the Joint Staff under the JCS as a corporate body, 
to insure incorporation of all service views in the formulation 
of plans. 

T wnderstand, Mr. Chairman, that the concept is that the Joint Staff 
would send its drafts to the service for service views, but I believe 
that a much stronger position and a better chance of getting the 
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authoritative views of the service would be under this proposal which weig 

places the Staff under the JCS as a corporate body. | whi 

(6) Provide for the utilization of the service Chiefs as execu- 1. 

tive agent commanders over those operations which partake pre- Paci 

dominantly of the skills and missions of a particular service. Ae 

(ce) Confine Secretary of Defense direction to those commands Cl 

which must have instant response capabilities, or which have mis- quar 

sions calling for major participation by forces contributed by A 

two or more services. Cl 

Such a concept would make use of existing organizations; would mira 

obviate the necessity of a large buildup of the Joint Staff; would make com 

command use of the specialized knowledge of the service Chiefs in Ac 

operational, technical and logistical fields; would step an inevitable Cl 
trend toward an all-powerful single Chief of Staff; and would retain L 

the service Chiefs in their vital roles of command and I emphasize at 

leadership in their own services. ace 

To summarize: I believe that D 

(a) the military departments should continue to be separately A 
administered, the Secretary of Defense exercising has authority that 
through the military department secretaries; A 

(6) the Congress should retain effective control of the com- whic 

position of the armed services through the medium of authorizing Ppa 

and appropriations legislation, allocating funds, as now, to the nad a 
military departments. This will also keep open to Congress effec- ea} 

tive lines of information and insure access to the services’ view- - ee 
points; wa 

(c) the service Chiefs should retain a position of full part- ood, 

nership in the JCS and a position of authoritative command and , 

leadership in their own services; t es 

(d) the service Chiefs should be utilized as executive agent Ch 

commanders over operations partaking preponderantly of the 

skills and missions of their services; _— 

(e) the Congress should insure that its source of defense of Ac 

Defense information not be restricted to a single top-level chan- Ch 

nel. (See (b) above). and ¢ 

(f) H. R. 12541 appears to be weak in the following respects: At 

(1) Substitutes concurrent resolution veto for positive con- Ch 

trol of composition of forces, thereby giving the Secretary of these 

Defense a foot in the door for merging, abolishing, and parts 

major transfer. This provision also dilutes congressional mote 

control in the foreign policy field. ape 

(2) Dilutes the processes of collective judgment by grant- 6 eI 

ing too much power to the Chairman and reducing the Tt 

stature of the service chiefs in the JCS. ie 

(3) Sets the stage for a single United States high com- woul 

mand, in fact if not in name, by giving the Secretary of se 

Defense too much latitude in organizing the Armed Forces, A : 

and providing an augmented Joint Staff under the exclusive Ch 

management of the Chairman. ide: 

That concludes my prepared statement. I am grateful to the chair- ' ‘Ad 

man, and to the other members of the committees, for the opportunity oui : 

to submit my views. ay 

Chairman Russet. Admiral Carney, the committee is in turn ibn 


grateful to you for giving us the benefit of your analysis of this bill 
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weighed in the light of your long experience in the various fields with 
which the matter deals. 

I remember my first contact with you, I believe in 1943, out in the 
Pacific. 

Admiral Carnry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. You flew up to General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters to plan some operations. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. You were at that time chief of staff, with Ad- 
miral Halsey and were living with a specified command or unified 
command from day to day. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. On page 5 of your statement, Admiral, you say : 

Looking back a decade, if the proposed setup had been in existence then and 
had one school of thought prevailed, American seapower would have been re- 
duced to a convoy and transport outfit. 


Dou you care to elaborate on that? 

Admiral Carney. I have no desire to dredge up old differences 
that have been long since settled, Mr. Chairman, but there was a great 
deal of thought that the Navy did not require some of the components 
which they had, and that their principal operation should be one 
of protection of shipping and transport, and there was a very strong 
expression of opinion along this line from many sources and we had 
quite a battle on our hands to justify our beliefs that there were other 
functions that had to be performed in connection with maintaining the 
brand of seapower which we believed in. But at that time, if there 
had been an wuntrammeled, unrestricted authority to make 
these transfers, it could have been done, and I do not think that the 
seapower of the United States would be today what it is. 

Chairman Russert. In other words, it would not have had any of- 
fensive power to speak of ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. And would be regarded more or less as a guard 
and defensive organization ¢ 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetn. We are told, Admiral Carney, in every one of 
these reorganization plans whether they relate to the military de- 
partments of Government, or other departments, that they will pro- 
mote efficiency and economy, and prevent duplication and over|: apping. 
Those words have had an almost magic effect in support of legislation 
to grant congressional powers to reorganize the Gov ernment to the 
executive branch. 

I see that you have expressed some doubt as to whether these powers 
would actually save money and you conclude that it might cause 
money to be wasted. 

This is on page 9. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Can you give us any detailed illustration or 
idea of what you have in mind there? 

Admiral Carney. That particular reason, sir, rings a bell, has a 
very familiar sound going back a great many years. I testified 
before this committee some 12 years ago, and the question of the 
economies that would be achieved by the proposal then being con- 
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sidered was up for discussion. I ventured the opinion at that time, 
Mr. Chairman, that the concept being advanced would probably lead 
to as many as a thousand people being in the Department of Defense. 
This turned out to be a rather conservative estimate. 

As far as economies in dollars is concerned, sir, I do not know what 
the yardstick is. The cost of defense has increased for international 
reasons, for increased cost in labor and materials, for vastly increased 
cost of units produced because of additional complexity, and I do not 
think you can tie a dollar tag to it for these reasons. 

But what I had in mind was that if the large number of compart- 
ments in the Secretary of Defense’s organization are permitted to 
deal, each of them to deal direct with the departments, there is a very 
good chance of conflicting instructions. 

If the conflicting instructions each involve utilization of manpower 
and expenditure of money, it is almost axiomatic that some of it is 
going to be wasted, and this was what I had in mind, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. You did not have in mind that when the com- 
mittee in 1947 asked for estimates of the expenses or a definite indica- 
tion of savings, General Norstad and Admiral Sherman, who at that 
time were presenting that view to the Congress, estimated that the 
Department of Defense would cost $663,000 a year. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir, I did not share that optimism. 

Chairman Russett. They estimated it would require salaries for the 
Secretary of Defense, a special assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
and 100 civilian clerical and administrative personnel. 

Admiral Carney. My estimate was a thousand, sir, at that time. 

Chairman Russet. Sones was more nearly accurate, but was still 
somewhat on the conservative side. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Carney, let me say I appreciate the frankness with which 
you testify. I have known your thoughfulness about this whole sub- 
ject. I would like to ask you just this one question. As I see it, 
we on this committee can do three things: We can recommend the 
House bill as it stands; we can recommend no bill at all, or we can 
recommend the House bill with amendments requested by the adminis- 
tration or in modified form such as this committee may work out. 

As I read your testimony and listen to you, you believe that the law 
is working satisfactorily as it now is and that really there is no addi- 
tional bill necessary, is that correct ? 

Admiral Carney. Pretty much, sir. 

I hesitate to get into the question of the language of the bill, Sen- 
ator, because I know how complicated that is and I know how difficult 
it is to draft language that is not subject to more than one interpreta- 
tion, and for that reason, I stayed away from specific language in my 
statement. ; 

I really did not feel that I could tackle that one, and I tried to 
confine myself to principles. If the principles are sound, I know that 
there are those available who can supply the language. Of the three 
alternatives that you have mentioned, sir, my own feeling is that cer- 
tain amendments to the House bill might be in order to strengthen the 
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three points in which it seems to go too far by way of concessions, to 
me. 

Senator Sautonsrat, In other words, you think the House bill in 
its present form goes too far along the line that you testified ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator SatronsTaui. So that if any bill is passed at all, those 
points should be modified with less accentuation, we will say, on 
greater authority of the Secretary of Defense and more streamlining of 
command. 

Those are the two principal points. 

Admiral Carney. I made three points, Senator. The concurrent 
resolution veto as a substitute for positive control 

Senator SauronsraLu. In other words, Congress should not weaken 
its power. That is the third point. 

Admiral Carney. In other words, if the Secretary of Defense by 
a simple notice to the Congress states his intent to make certain 
changes, then it is up to the Congress to do something, but he has got 
one strike on you to start off with. I feel that any weakening of that 
control of the composition of forces, you can say it is not a technical 
matter but also it has a vital bearing on our position in the world 
in the field of foreign policy, so that the Congress has a double-edged 
interest in it not only in the immediate matter of the military forces, 
but also its participation in the formulation of national policy. 

The second point had to do with diluting the processes of collec- 
tive judgment. Actually, I believe that the language in the House 
bill is not too different from what actually is in effect. But by placing 
the Joint Staff directly under the Chairman, which gives him an op- 
portunity to do certain things which really the other Chiefs cannot 
stop him from doing, this gives too much power to him, reduces the 
stature of the service Chiefs, and I do not think it insures the maxi- 
mum participation by these well-qualified people. The third perhaps 
is general in character, that it gives the Secretary of Defense too 
much latitude in organizing of forces and this is really a summary 
of the first two when you come right down to it, providing an aug- 
mented staff under the exclusive management of the Chairman. 

Actually, the language of that bill is a little bit ambiguous con- 
cerning the Joint Staff because it says that the Joint Staff will per- 
form such duties as the Chairman or the JCS prescribe. 

That is not going to work out because it would be an impossible 
sort of situation. They cannot both of them prescribe what they are 
going to do and prescribe how their man-hours are going to be ex- 
pended, so this is one of those language things that I stayed away 
from, sir, because I know it is too complicated for one fellow to try 
to tackle in his own office. 

Senator Sauronstatu. To boil it down, you are pretty well satis- 
fied with the law as it is? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir, and I think that many of the decisions 
which I have cited have shown the executive authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, have been exercised in ways which have certainly 
improved the utilization of United States resources, the single man- 
ager system, single department procurement. I have always been 
fundamentally in favor of the utilization of single agencies where it 
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can be done without actually detracting from the efficiency of the 
operating forces. 

Now there are cases where I think it would, but I think that the 
Secretary of Defense has got adequate power and I think that some 
of the things he has done make the question rather academic, except 
for this command in this composition of forces business. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Thank you very much, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have to go to an Appropriations 
Committee meeting. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I did not get here in 
time to hear Admiral Carney’s testimony. I have a copy of it here, 
which I will certainly read. I have no questions. 

Chairman Russetxt. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to see 
my good friend, Admiral Carney. I am sorry, too, that I was not here 
when he started his statement. Apparently, we do not agree on some 
things, which is characteristic of our traditions. I have read about 
three-quarters of his statement. I have some questions I would like to 
ask him, particularly as I understood from mutual friends that he is 
opposed to any change, not only to the President’s proposal, but also 
to the House bill. This he has just verified in reply to a question from 
Senator Saltonstall. 

Admiral, on page 2 of your statement, you say you have supported 
the concept of unified field command— 
have been in favor of unified logistical measures which do, in fact, contribute to 
efficiency and economy without impairing the fighting effectiveness of the operat- 
ing forces. 

Do you believe it is possible to have unification in the field and uni- 
fied logistics in the field efficiently and, at the same time, not have 
unified logistics at the central office? 

Admiral Carney. Well, I think they are two entirely different 
things, Senator. You could call field logistics a consumer type of 
logistics. The logistical problems that confront the Department are 
procurement and producer type. 

Senator Symineton. And supply. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir, and transportation, for that matter, too, 
to the forces. 

Senator Symineron. Right. 

Admiral Carney. But I do not think that they are inconsistent, and 
a reason for saying that they are not inconsistent, a unified command 
can have in it forces which are working in that command today and 
may be taken out and placed in some other force by reason of strategic 
necessity for tomorrow. 

Senator Symrneron. I do not think we are talking about the same 
thing. 

Admiral Carney. No, sir; I think we are not. 

Senator Symineton. If you have, we will say, Army, Navy, and 
Air and Marine Corps, 4 separate groups, working together in an op- 
eration, do you feel that the logistics to that operation can be handled 
as efficiently if back home they are separate at least in the case of 3, 
and then they become unified at the time they get into the operating 
position itself? 
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Admiral Carney. Yes; I do. 

Senator Symineron. That is what I wanted to know, if you felt 
that could be done. 

Now, on page 2 you say: 

The House bill appears to make concessions to administration appeals which 
will set the stage for the very developments which the Congress has traditionally 
opposed. 

What do you mean by that ? 

Admiral Carney. Primarily, the freedom to make radical] trans- 
fers. I think the door has been opened by this concurrent resolution 
veto rather than retention of positive control by the Congress. 

Senator Symineton. What was that again? I want to be sure I 
understand it. 

Admiral Carney. In the bill which permits the Secretary of De- 
fense to give notice to the Congress that he is going to make certain 
sweeping changes, it is then up to the Congress to get together and 
to pass a concurrent resolution to stop him. This places the initiative 
in the hands of the Department of Defense, and takes it out of the 
hands of the Congress. 

Senator Symineton. But the Secretary of Defense already has that 
power. Isn’t it better, from your standpoint, if you are opposed to 
any additional civilian author ity, for the Secretary of Defense to have 
the obligation to report to the Congress, than simply to have the bill 
read as it reads now, where he can make ‘the change and does not have 
to report to the Congress ¢ 

Admiral Carney. No, sir; I consider that you are just as much a 
part of civilian control as the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Symineron. Then you are opposed to that part of the pres- 
ent legislation 4 

Admiral Carney. Yes. I would prefer to see it retained in the 
hands of Congress, positively, with the positive control that they have 
now through authorizing and appropriations legislation. 

Senator Symineron. Then you would prefer to change the present 
legislation ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. The legislation that is now on the books and 
has been for some time. 

Admiral Carney. Wait a minute, now; I am not sure that I know 
what you mean. 

Senator Symrncron. Well, at present, the Secretary of Defense 
can change functions without any restraint, except the report that he 
makes under the National Security Act. U nder the proposed admin- 
istration bill, if he makes changes, then he must come to the Congress, 
and the Congress can decide that those changes won’t be allowed in 
a certain period. As I get it, you oppose that ? 

Admiral Carney. I am not sure that I know what you mean, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I am pretty sure I know what I mean. Let’s 
go over it again. 
~ Admiral Carney. I say I am not sure I know what the language is. 

Senator SYMINGTON. The Secretary of Defense has the right, today, 
to make changes in functions, in all functions except those functions 
which are prescribed by law that he cannot change; do you see? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, and these are the major “combatant functions. 
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Senator Symrneton. No; the question would be whether they were 
or were not major combatant functions. We have had a lot of testi- 
mony as to definition on that. But the fact is that, today, the Secre- 
tary of Defense can change functions and does not have to report to the 
Congress except in the stipulations that he reports periodically under 
the National Security Act. That, he can do today. He of course, 
cannot change those functions w hich the law says he cannot change. 
Now, under the administration’s proposal, if he changed any functions, 
he would have to get prior permission from the Congr ess, or at least 
notify the Congress, and they have the right to tell him that he cannot 
do it. 

So, under the President’s proposal to the Congress, as a Senator I 
would have more authority in this field, in my opinion, than I have 
today. I believe, if you will study the law, you will agree with me. 
That is why I did not quite understand what your point was. 

Now under the House bill you take away civilian control from not 
only the Secretary of Defense, but from the Commander in Chief, be- 
cause under the proposed House bill you say that any member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can define, if dissident, what is a major com- 
batant function. He has the right of decision, not the civilian, as to 
whether or not the Congress shall act in the matter. 

Admiral Carney. This was one of the points which I did not, and I 
elected not to, cover in my statement, this question of protest and dis- 
sent. 

Senator Symineton. I think you did cover it, but you covered it in 
such a vague and general manner, and I read you what you say: 
appears to make concessions to administration appeals which will set the stage 
for the very developments which the Congress has traditionally opposed. 

Inasmuch as you make a very general statement like that, and inas- 
much as I think it is exactly the opposite based on the presentation of 
the bill by the President, I thought I would ask you what you meant. 

Admiral Carney. I summarized this at the end of my statement as 
to what I had in mind. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes, I read that summary. 

Now may I ask you this: On page 3 you say— 
even inherent in these proposals an entrusting of a considerable measure of the 
implementing of civilian control to subordinate deputies, assistants, and other 
employees not subject to Senate confirmation. The processes resulting from 
these proposals would smother healthy discussion and dissent in DOD councils, 
and they tend to limit the Congress to a single source of information and opinion. 

I do not understand what you mean by that. 

Admiral Carney. There are two different sentences. 

Senator Symrneron. Let’s take the first: 

There is even inherent in these proposals an entrusting of a considerable meas- 
ure of the implementing of civilian control to subordinate deputies, assistants, 
and other employees not subject to Senate confirmation. 

Admiral Carney. What I have in mind is this: That if the ques- 
tion of the civilian control is to be extended beyond policy direction 
and is to become an operating function, which has been a continuous 
trend certainly during the years that I was on active duty, more and 
more of the actual management functions are being taken over in the 
name of this civilian control. 

Senator Syminaton. Are you opposed to civilian control, Admiral? 
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Admiral Carney. No, sir, I am not, and I am on record on that 
many, many, times, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. But you say that there will be more and more 
civilian control under the proposed legislation ? 

Admiral Carney. I say that the Soothers of Defense is certainly 
paramount as far as civilian control in the military services are con- 
cerned. If he sets up, which he has, a variety of vice presidents and 
of assistant secretaries, and as they delve deeper and deeper into 
actual operation and actual management they have had to build up 
very, very sizable staffs which went considerably beyond the thousand 
which I envisaged a few years ago; and they have deputies and the 
deputies have assistants, and one thing and another, and these peo- 
ple are beginning, or had begun while I was still on active duty, to 
penetrate down into the actual management business. 

Now many of these people provide what might be called a con- 
tinuity if you are favorably disposed toward it and that might be an 
advantage. But nevertheless when the political appointees come and 
go, these people remain on in administration, man after man, boss 
after boss passes away and these people remain. It is a matter of 
practical effect—— 

Senator Symrneron. When you say these people, who do you mean? 

Admiral Carney. I am talking about the various top GS ratings, 
civil-service ratings and so forth. As a new man comes in, he has to 
depend on these people to a very considerable extent until he gets his 
feet on the ground and gets a grasp of a very complex situation. So 
these career people or continuity people assume greater and greater 
importance in the actual direction of policy and the execution of 
policy. 

Senator Symrneton. Just a minute, to be sure I understand you. 
If they execute policy, that policy has to be set by authority, does 
it not? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, it does. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, they cannot establish policy 
on their own? 

Admiral Carney. But they can interpret it. 

Senator Symineron, Are you in private business now? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. What company are you with? 

Admiral Carney. I am chairman of the board of Bath Iron Works. 

Senator Symineron. And what do they do? 

Admiral Carney. Build ships. 

Senator Symineron. You have a president of that company who 
is the operator or do you operate the company ? 

Admiral Carney. No, he is the operator. 

Senator Symrneton. How many days a week would you say he 
works ? 

Admiral Carney. He works practically every day. 

Senator Symrnetron. How many hours a day ? 

Admiral Carney. Oh, I do not know. He puts in a full day’s work. 

Senator Symineton. What would you say is the number of hours 
that he works on the average, 12 hours a day ? 

Admiral Carney. I do not want to commit him in a congressional 
hearing as to what he works. 
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Senator Symrneron. Let’s say he works 75 hours a week. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; we will say he is a very diligent worker. 

Senator Symineron. Yes, he works 75 hours a week. How many 
employees has he? ‘ 

Admiral Carnry. Some 3,000. 

Senator Symineron. He has 3,000? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. How many people has the Secretary of De- 
fense under him? 

Incidentally, I think you will agree he is a diligent worker. 

Admiral Carney. Yes. I do not know exactly what the number is 
in the Secretary of Defense’s Office. 

Senator Symineron. It is a little over 4 million, counting the civil- 
ians, and therefore, if you give him authority under civilian control, 
isn’t it necessary for him to be able to delegate some of that operating 
control ? 

Admiral Carney. Of course. 

Senator Symineron. And if he delegates it, to whom do you think 
he should delegate it ? 

Admiral Carney. That is a very good question, sir. 

I do not think that he should delegate it to an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense to go down into the military departments and tell them 
how to run their business. 

Senator Symrneton. To whom do you think he should delegate? 

Admiral Carney. I think he should delegate it to the secretary of 
the military departments, and I think that his staff people should work 
on the matter of policy and directives which then are executed down 
the line. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s follow the chain of command. 

Chairman Russetx. Let the witness finish. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to talk staff. I 
want to talk line of command. 

Chairman Russetu. Let the witness finish his answer. 

Senator Symineron. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Carney. I do not think that the line of command should 
bypass the man who is supposed to be responsible for performance. 

Senator Symineton. Under the law. 

Admiral Carney. Anywhere. 

Senator Symineron. And who is the man who is supposed to be 
resonsible for performance ? 

Admiral Carney. Presently the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment. 

Senator Symrnoton. I am not saying that it is true, but suppose the 
Secretary of the particular military department told the Secretary of 
Defense that he did not have the authority to enter into the operation 
of the department. What would you say to that ? 

Admiral Carney. That is sort of a hypothetical question. I do not 
know as I can answer it. 

Senator Symineron. Suppose that it were true, do you think the 
law ought to be changed if the secretary of the military department 
referred to the law as the reason why he did not think that the Secre- 
tary of Defense had the authority to administer that department ? 

Admiral Carney. I am not sure that I understand your question. 
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Senator Symineron. Let’s try to make it clearer. Suppose under 
the law, which specifices that the operation of the department shall 
only be done by the 

Admiral Carney. T ‘his is the Department of Defense, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Right. Shall only be done by the Secretary 
of Defense if he operates through the three secretaries. That of course, 
means if he operates through | the military departments? We both 
know that, because there is a certain limitation to the time of a 
Secretary. 

Now suppose the Secretary of that particular department, Army, 
Navy, or Air » SAYS, “Under the law you do not have the right to tell 
me what to do.” 

Then what do you think should happen ? 

Admiral Carney. I would think that perhaps the administration 
might be interested in getting another Secretary. 

Senator Symineron. Then you think that would be a case of in- 
subordination ? 

Admiral Carney. It depended on what the point was and what the 
law says. I cannot generalize on that. 

Senator Symineron. We can both conceive of a hearing where the 
right of the separate service was upheld and we were all very sorry 
that the Secretary in question was discharged because he felt that 
the law did not justify the Secretary of Defense in effect telling him 
what to do. 

Now let’s go a little further than that. Suppose that the Secretary 
of Defense—and I am thinking now of what you might call the 
nuclear supersonic space age—suppose the Secretary of Defense is 
out of the country, which often happens, and the Secretary of the 
Department is out of the country, which often happens. How are 
you going to execute policy unless you have somebody beside the 
Secretary of Defense and the Deputy Secretary of Defense with 
authority? How are you going to execute established policy if you 
do not allow the Assistant Secretaries to tell what the policy is if the 
question comes up ¢ 

How are you going to operate in this fast-moving age? 

Admiral Carney. That is very simple, sir, if you have a succession 
of command in the absence of No. 1. 

That can be set up. Itis set up in the Navy Department. 

Senator Syminetron. What do you mean exactly by that ? 

Admiral Carney. If the Secret: uy is out of the country and the 
Deputy is out of the country, there is no reason why he « ‘annot desig- 
nate a succession of command among his assistants to take over his 
responsibility in his absence. 

Senator Symrneton. What you are saying then is that if the Secre- 
tary of Defense is out of the country, he can delegate somebody who 
will instruct or direct the various Secretaries to substitute for him; 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. There is always a commanding officer 
present. 

Senator Symincron. How many decisions do you think the Secre- 
tary of Defense has to make in a 10-hour day ine ‘ident to the handling 
of 4 million people plus attending the National Sec urity Council 
meetings plus the many other obligations that he has? How many 
decisions would you say he has to make ? 
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Admiral Carney. I have no idea. 

Senator Symrneron. It would be a good many hundred a day if he 
made them all; wouldn’t it ? 

Admiral Carney. There would be a number of decisions made at 
that level in the course of a day. 

Senator Symineron. He cannot make all those, can he? 

Admiral Carney. No. 

Senator Symrneron. And therefore, policy has to be executed by 


his delegating the results of the policy agreement, isn’t that a fair 
statement ¢ 


Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. How does he delegate it? That is what I do 
not understand. 

Admiral Carney. I do not think that we are debating anything, 
Senator. 

Senator Symineton. I am only reading a sentence from your state- 
ment: 

There is even inherent in these proposals an entrusting of a considerable 
measure of the implementation of civilian control to subordinate deputies, as- 
sistants, and other employees not subject to Senate confirmation. 

Therefore, what [ ask is if there is agreement on policy and pro- 
gram, how can the man with the limited number of hours in the day 
be sure that those agreements are going to be carried out unless he 
can trust what we would call in private business an “expediter” or an 
assistant to see that they were carried out ? 

Admiral Carney. I am not in disagreement on that at all among 
his assistant secretaries, but what I had in mind were the staffs of the 
various assistant secretaries who were getting into active management 
down into the departmental level. 

Senator Symineton. When you say “getting into active manage- 
ment,” do you mean that those Assistant Secretaries are taking a posi- 
tion different from the Secretary of Defense ? 

Admiral Carney. I think once in a while they get off the reserva- 
tion and go down into the departments and tell you what to do. 

I have experienced this. 

Senator Symmneron. If they take a position different from the 
Secretary of Defense, then they are insubordinate to the Secretary of 
Defense; are they not 4 

Admiral Carnry. They are doing something even worse. They are 
bypassing the man responsible for that Department, namely, the 
Secretary of the Department. This is what I have in mind, sir. — 

Senator Symrneron. Suppose the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Personnel goes to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Personnel and says, “Now that we have agreed on the policies and 
programs for personnel common to the services, let’s see what you are 
doing in that regard” ; do you think that is wrong ¢ 

Admiral Carney. No; and I think that that would be arranged 
probably between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
military department. 

He would have his manpower fellow come down and talk to the 
Assistant Secretary if you needed one in the Department, which I 
do not think you do, but if you had one down there that he could 
talk with him. 
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Senator Symineron. Then suppose the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Personnel who went down to talk to the Assistant Sectdhery 
of the Air Force for Personnel said, “You are not doing it the way 
that the Secretary of Defense decided it should be done, and your 
service agreed it would be done,” and the Secretar uy and the Assistant 
Secretary of Personnel for the Air Force said, “I do not ¢ agree with 
you. I think we are doing it the way it should be done.” 

This has happened many, many times. I have seen the record. So 
there is a disagreement at that level. Then what happens? 

Admiral Carney. Then I would think the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment would take it up with the Secretary of Defense at the Armed 
Forces Policy Council meeting. 

Senator Symrncron. What would happen, as you see it, is the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force would report the situation to 
the Secretary of the Air Force? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. And then the Secretary of the Air Force 
would say to the Secretary of Defense, “I have to see you on a very 
important matter,” or “on a matter,” and then the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Personnel and the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Personne) presumably and the Secretary of the Air Force 
would arrange a conference with the Secretary of Defense, is that 
the way you see it? 

Admiral Carney. I would presume so; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And suppose that happene 1, as it has hap- 
pened, 30 or 40 timesa day. What are you going to do about the time 
of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Admiral Carney. Well, he is going to have to work a little harder, 
IT guess, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I will tell him that the next time I see him, 
that that is your suggestion. Ido not think it adds up. [ just do not 
understand your position. 

Admiral Carney. No, Senator, there isn’t any escape from the 
workload on all the people in the Department. Everybody knows 
that. It is almost more than people can handle, but there isn’t any 
esci aping it. 

Senator Syminaton. I spent 29 years in business before I came into 
Government, and if your concept ‘of how to operate is right, then in 
my opinion it 1s against good business practic e and nor mal business 
practice in American business, and you do not have in the Pentagon 
the great incentive to make things work regardless of charts that you 
do in private business, namely, profit, 

Therefore, even with the profit motive, I do not see how any presi- 
dent of any sizable company could operate the way you force every- 
thing to be recircumscribed around and then back up to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

I respect your opinion and I wanted to put on the record my own. 

Admiral Carney. It is a little different here than it is in business, 
sir. 

Senator Symineton. Now you say: 

The processes resulting from these proposals would smother healthy discussion 


and dissent in DOD councils, and they tend to limit the Congress to a single 
source of information and opinion. 
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First, what proposals are you talking about ? 

Admiral Carney. Two. If the separately administered services 
are removed from the picture as such, and the administration of the 
services is to be taken over by the Secretary of Defense, then I think 
that whoever has the job of Secretary of the Military Departments is 
not in a position of prestige or a good position to advance his views. 
He ceases to be an authoritative cog in the machine. I do not know 
what he would be. 

The second point is that if the Chairman is to have undue author- 
ity and position in the JCS managing the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
if he can do pretty much as he pleases in this respect, and that the 
service chiefs do not have an authoritative position, then I say that 
their opportunities for presenting their technical views are reduced. 
So on two counts, the civilian representation, the apreenantrcn of 
a good civilian champion, which is something I know in the Navy 

is valued highly, is watered down or lost, and the opportunity of the 
uniformed chief to present his views is diluted. This simply caters 
to arbitrary decisions in my opinion, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Now Admiral, you have heard of an organiza- 
tion in the Pentagon that is called the Armed Forces Policy Com- 
mittee, have you not ? 

Admiral Carney. Armed Forces Policy Council ? 

Senator Symineron. Council; is that it? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. They used to call it something else when I was 
there. You have been a member of that Armed Forces Policy Coun- 
cil, have you not ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And who comes to those meetings? They are 
held once a week ? 

Admiral Carney. When I was there, Senator Symington, the im- 
portance of the Armed Forces Policy Council and its deliberations 
followed somewhat of a sine curve. There were sporadic periods of 
activity and sometimes it was postponed from time to time so it did 
not have a very uniform performance. 

The attendance varied. It would be the service Secretaries, the 
service chiefs beside the Secretary of Defense presiding, there would 
be the Deputy Secretary of Defense and then sometimes one or more 
of his assistants would come in or Assistant Secretaries from the de- 
partments might come in if there was some particular subject being 
discussed to which he could contribute, and this was the composition. 

Senator Symineton. As I understand it, then, sir, you he ad the Secre- 
tary of Defense, his deputy, the Secretary of ach service, the mem- 
hers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and others at the Armed Forces Policy 
Council, is that correct ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Certainly it would be held if anybody asked 
that it specificaly be held, you would agree to that, would you not? 

Admiral Carney. I would think so, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And at that meeting every week there was 
broad discussion of policy and programs ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 
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Senator Symineron. Then after that discussion was over, the Secre- 
tary of Defense would say, “Well, all right, and this is what we are 
going to do.” That is the way I remember it when I sat on that 
Council, is that correct ? 

Admiral Carney. That is the way it was when I was there. 

Senator Symineron. If that is the way it was when you were there, 
then how, if that is true, could it tend to limit the Congress? Could 
anything in the new law tend to limit the Congress to a single source 
of information and opinion and a smothering ‘of healthy discussion ? 
I have heard some very healthy discussion, putting it mildly, in the 
Armed Forces Policy Council. I can remember one Chief “of Staff 
of the Army who said to the Secretary of Defense, “I want you to know 
this is the last time I will ever vote for a reduction in the Army because 
of purely physical reasons.” A few weeks later we were at war and 
then we very muc h multiplied the size of the Army, but I mean the 
discussion is a pretty good healthy discussion. I do not see why, 
under this law, which is an effort to obtain the right of delegation by 
the Secretary of Defense, based on the limited time that any man 
has in a day to do any type of work, and the great loads on the Secre- 
tary of Defense, I do not see how, with a setup like that, where the 
Secretary of Defense calls together all the Joint Chiefs and all the 
Secretaries, that there would be any smothering of healthy discussion. 

Admiral Carney. Well, there are three points. In the first place, 
during my tenure the Armed Forces Policy Council was not always 
an active forum. There would be a hiatus every now and then in its 
meetings. 

In the second place, it is not a good forum or platform for many 
of the detailed proposals which the Secretaries of the departments 
wish to present to the Secretary of Defense. He comes up with some- 
thing that is purely related to his own department, he is not going 
to take up the time of the other two Secretaries and the other two 
chiefs in his particular argument. So there are many things that 
would not be suitable for presentation at the Armed Forces Policy 
Council. 

In the third place, if it is to become a fact that the Secretary of 
Defense does not have to administer his authority through a military 
Secretary, a military department Secretary, w hat is left of the corpus 
of the military department Secretary is not very apt to draw much 
water at the Armed Forces Policy Council meeting if they have one, 
sir. These are the three points that I have in mind there. 

Senator Symineton. Do you know by any experience or word that 
the functioning of the Armed Forces Policy Committee is less than 
it was before ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 

Secretary Symineton. Under Secretary McElroy ? 

Admiral Carney. I retired 3 years ago and I have no immediate con- 
nection with the Pentagon at all. 

Senator Symineron. Have you any reason to feel that Secretary 
Brucker or Secretary Gates or Sec retary Douglas hasn’t at all times 
full access to express their opinions to the Sec retary of Defense? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir, I certainly do not. I am sure that they 
do, but I think that under these proposals that their opportunities to 
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do so and their opportunities to be convincing would certainly be 
diluted. 

Senator Symtneron. If they were diluted and if the Armed Forces 
Policy Council became a group of form instead of substance, and in 
effect that would be a criticism of the Secretary of Defense, would it 
not, not a criticism of anybody else ? 

Admiral Carney. I am certainly not going to hypothecate a criti- 
cism of the Secretary of Defense, but I think it would be a fault in 
the organization, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. You would not see any reason why if the Sec- 
retaries were able men, as I am sure they th be, that the Secretary 
of Defense would want to operate independently of them, would you, 
from the standpoint of matters that were important enough to take 
up some of the incredible little amount of time he has to do the job. 

Admiral Carney. I would certainly think that he would be happy 
to do so, but if he has not have to operate through them, I still think 
that their position is going to be an anomalous one. 

Senator Symineron. I believe that if you do not allow the Secre- 
tary of Defense to have some right to delegate his authority based on 
the limited time he has, and if you force him to take up everything with 
the respective Secretaries that relates to a military department, then 
the entrenched civil service people plus others that you referred to will 
make it very difficult if not impossible for him to operate efficiently. 
I think the proof of that is the incredible waste that the American peo- 
ple now know is going on in the Department of Defense, especially in 
the research and development field. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some more questions that I would like to 
ask against the statement made by this splendid American who is kind 
enough to testify before us this morning, but I know that there are 
other witnesses and I do not want to take too much of the committee’s 
time. However, I would like to turn to the summary of his statement 
and I will pass over to page 16. 

You say: 

The military departments should continue to be separately administered, the 
Secretary of Defense exercising his authority through the military department 
Secretaries. 

On that point you do approve of the way the House bill reads as 
against the President’s recommendation, is that correct? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. I just wanted to make the record clear. The 
second point, you say : 

The Congress should retain effective control of the composition of the armed 
services through the medium of authorizing and appropriating legislation. Allo- 
cating funds as now to the military departments. 

Where is there any change in that control in the present law or the 
proposed law ? 

Admiral Carney. I think there is a weakening of the retention of 
congressional control, certainly in the administration’s proposals to 
grant authority to make major changes in roles and missions, major 
functions, and so forth. That is on the administration side of the 
proposal. 

As far as the House bill is concerned, I think that there is a foot 
in the door through this concurrent resolution veto rather than reten- 
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tion of specific control, and I personally strongly believe in the reten- 
tion by the Congress of its control through the medium of appropri- 
ations. 

Senator Symineton. Is there anything in either the President’s 

roposal or the House bill which says that the Congress shall be regu- 
Jated in any way with respect to its control of appropriations and, if 
so, will you point it out to me? 

Admiral Carney. As I understand the administration proposal, it 
can transfer, abolish, do what it likes with the Armed Forces. This 
is certainly the context of the administration proposal as I under- 
stand it, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I think you are much too broad in the way you 
put it, but in any case, it cannot do any of those things unless it ob- 
tained the approval of the Congress. 

Actually, today it can do more with the approval of the Congress 
than it can in the proposed legislation. What the Congress has been 
worried about is when we put up more money for airpower in 1949, 
the administration did not spend it, and when we put up—I remember 
because it was my amendment—more money to preserve the strength 
of the Marine Corps, we were worried down here because the adminis- 
tration in 1955 would not spend the money and cut the Marine Corps 
anyway. Now I donot think that is right. 

Admiral Carney. I pointed that out in my statement. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes, but I do not see anything in this law that 
changes that situation in any way whatever, and I have studied the 
law to the very best of my ability. So I do not see what your point is, 

Admiral Carney. Senator, as stated perhaps before you came in 
here, as far as language in the bill is concerned, I did not presume to 
deal with deletions and additions to existing law. I do not have the 
facilities to do it. I confined myself to what I believe are principles, 
and my statement here at the end says that these are my beliefs. That 
is pretty much my preamble. These are my beliefs. They are not in- 
consistent with anything as far as I know because they are my own 
personal thoughts on the matter. 

Senator Symineron. I respect those thoughts completely, and in 
many of them I agree, but I do not see what they have got to do with 
this legislation. That is my only point. 

Admiral Carney. It is more than legislation, Senator. There have 
been public statements made advocating certain changes in certain 
philosophies. 

Senator Symrneton. Like what? 

Admiral Carney. The complete control] of transfer and abolishing 
of functions and so forth. I go back to the statement in the Presi- 
dent’s first message, I believe, about the 3d of April. This represents 
a very strong school of thought. The Secretary of Defense, if I read 
the press reports correctly, is advocating the authority to make major 
changes. He does not say that he has any intent. In fact, he says 
he has no intent of doing it now. He does not see any specific thing 
in mind, but he wants this broad authority. 

Senator Syminaton. To be sure we understand each other, Admiral, 
you understand in the preamble of both the President’s proposal and 
the House bill, it is specifically stated what functions he cannot change, 
and it goes into considerable detail. 
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For example, although he could change some functions in the Air 
Force, he is specifically prevented with respect to naval aviation and 
the Marine Corps. But in addition to that, any function that he does 
change in the proposed legislation he must take up with the Congress 
for approval, or the Congress has the right to deny it would be a better 
way to put it, which is not true today. 

He can change any function today that the law does not say he 
cannot, without even coming to the Congress, and that is why I do not 
understand the basis of your position in this matter. 

Admiral Carney. I do not know what amendments have been pro- 
posed since, as I say, because I do not have access to it, but I know 
what has been proposed before. 

Senator Syminetron. When before? 

Admiral Carney. I know the things that have been discussed and 
advocated. 

Senator Symineton. When? 

Admiral Carney. Ever since this question came up, sir. 

Senator Symineton. When? 

Admiral Carney. All this spring, if you like. 

Senator Symrneron. But we are talking about a proposed piece of 
legislation, are we not ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, but I say that when I come up here, sir, all 
I can do is to cite to you what I believe the principles are that should 
be adhered to. 

Senator Symtneron. Regardless of the principles, don’t you want 
to come up here and talk about what you disagree with in the law, in 
the proposed legislation ? 

Admiral Carney. I do not have the staff to do that, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. I see, so your theory is that you just want to 
state the principles without any consideration of the proposed legis- 
lation. is that right ? 

Admiral Carnry. Yes. I am not able to speak in detail about the 
language of existing legislation because I do not have that sort of fa- 
cilities to work with, but I do have very positive views about the prin- 
ciples that are involved and the principles that have been discussed 
and the principles that I have discussed with people. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I thought that the purpose of 
these hearings was to discuss the recommended legislation presented 
by the President to the Congress and the people and also the modifi- 
cation of that legislation primarily with respect to three points as 
passed by the House. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russett., Admiral, I want to thank you again for your 
very well-thought-out presentation here this morning and for being 
here to advise with the committee. If there are no further questions, 
why, we will excuse you as a witness. 

Admiral Carney. Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Russeiy. The next witness is Gen. Carl Spaatz. 

General Spaatz, immediately prior to his retirement, served as Air 
Force Chief of Staff as is well known by all members of the commit- 
tee. General Spaatz, we are pleased to have you before the committee 
again. Be seated, sir, and proceed with any statement you desire to 
make. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. CARL SPAATZ, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
(RETIRED) 


General Spaarz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before you on the subject of national defense. 

Since the Department of Defense, with its three separately admin- 
istered Army, Navy, and Air Force Departments, is now costing us 
more than half the annual Federal budget, with expeditures gaining 
in magnitude with each succeeding year, nothing should prevent its 
reorganization to best insure our national security, both economically 
and militarily. 

Under the present organization, we all know there is excessive waste 
of men and materials. 

This important matter of defense reorganization should not be de- 
cided along party lines, either political or military. 

I believe the President’s proposals go a long way toward a solution 
for this defense problem. They stop short of a chief of staff and a 
general staff. 

It is clear in my mind that under House bill 12541, the Secretary of 
Defense does not have adequate administrative control. 

Page 5 of this proposed bill states: 

Each military department shall be separately organized under its own Secre- 
tary and shall function under the direction, authority, and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense exercised through the respective Secretaries of such Depart- 
ments. 

With reference to the assignment of forces to unified or specified 
commands, this proposed House bill states: 

Such forces shall be under the full operational command of the commander of 
the unified combatant command or the commander of the specified combatant 
command. 

A few sentences later it states: 

Under the direction, authority and control of the Secretary of Defense each 
military department shall be responsible for the administration of the forces 
assigned from its department to such combatant commands. 

Having had some experience in World War II with such tenuous 
operational control of units, I am somewhat in a quandary as to ex- 
actly who does what to whom under such an arrangement. More im- 
portant: Who has the authority to fire, hire, pay, promote, reward, 
and punish ? 

It is under diverse administrative controls in the past that great dif- 
ferences have developed in such elemental matters as pay, promotion, 
punishment, and reward as between our several services. It would ap- 
pear that such discrepancies will continue in the future under the bill 
as now drawn up. 

In my opinion, the Defense Department never will be properly 
organized until full administrative authority is vested in the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and that condition is so stated in the law in no un- 
certain terms. 
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There is another area which occurs to me could well lead to some 
difficulty, particularly that portion of the proposed House bill, page 4, 
which states : 

For the purposes of this subsection a combatant function shall be considered a 
“major combatant function” whenever one or more members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff disagree to the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation of such 
combatant function. 

If this language is maintained in the legislation, I can assure you 
that there will be heavy unnecessary w aste at the expense of the 

taxpayer. 

We will continue to have the services clinging to traditional 
weapons systems to separately win the next war. Only through 
strong administrative control exercised by the Secretary of Defense, 
aided by an intelligent military staff, can our forces be planned for 
and developed with the greatest economy and efficiency. 

Now we apparently are preparing to destroy an enemy not once, 
but 3 or 4 times. Super aircraft carriers, Polaris submarines, 
strategic bombers, ICBM’s, IRBM’s, improperly coordinated as to the 
net effect of the overall total in destructive power. 

One more comment: Page 9 of H. R. 12541, lines 16 to 19, states: 

The tenure of the members of the joint staff is subject to the approval of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, except in time of war, no such tenure 
of duty may be more than three years. 

This, in my opinion, insures that the officers of this staff will be 
under the control of their own service and will tend to approach 
high-level problems on the basis of service instead of national view- 
point and interest. 

I do not believe that the proposed House bill goes far enough to 
correct the present situation. In my opinion, reorganization of the 
Defense Department as proposed by the President should be enacted 
into law. 

Chairman Russetx. Thank you, General, for your statement and 
your suggestion. I notice you believe that the reorganization as pro- 
posed by the President should be enacted into law. Some of the 
suggestions that you criticize have been found acceptable by the ad- 
ministration, I believe. 

General Seaatz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet... So you think then that the Congress should 
go further in the reorganization or in the tightening up of the De- 
fense Department, than : the President suggests. 

General Spaarz. As I understand the President’s proposal, he be- 
lieves in administrative control by the Secretary of Defense. 

Chairman Russetx. Yes, on that one point you are very clear in 
your statement. 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. And, of course, that is something the committee 
is going to have to work out. 

That principle arises in the language “through the respective de- 
partments” referred to on page 2. 

General Spaatrz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiu. But, in the following paragraph, you find a con- 
tradiction in language that relates to the unified or specified commands. 
The administration is not complaining about that language. 
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In fact, the witnesses for the administration stated that the bill as 
suggested by the House was satisfactory to them in the area of unified 
command 

General Sraatz. But the bill as it relates to the unified command 
still gives separate administration of the forces in the unified command 
to the three Secretaries and not to the Secretary of Defense. 

Chairman Russet. I did not so understand it. You mean the field 
command of the unified command ? 

General Sraatz. No, sir. It states that under the full operational 
command of the command or unified combatant command but they are 
administered under direction, authority and control, not administra- 
tion, of the Secretary of Defense, but each military department is 
responsible for the administration of the forces in these unified com- 
mands. In other words, the Secretaries of the departments concerned, 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, have the administration of the personnel. 
Therefore, they have control of the personnel. 

Chairman Russety. The administration of the forces, do you think 
that language detracts from the authority of the commanding officer 
of the unified command ? 

General Spaarz. It can lead to that, yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet... I was under the impression the bill provided 
that the Secretary of Defense could assign to any one of the services 
the logistical support of the unified command and that this was some- 
what a part of that language. 

General Sraatz. That is part of administration, but the important 
part of administration in commanding an outfit is whether you have 
the necessary authority to pay, promote, reward, and punish. 

Chairman Russext. You do not complain that the language would 
permit the Secretary of Defense to assign to one of the services the 
logistical support of the unified command ? 

General Spaatz. The heads of the services, the civilian heads, ap- 

arently assign the forces to these commands. But under the law as it 
is stated, the administration of those forces is under the secretaries 
of the departments concerned, and that confuses the issue insofar as 
having control of the forces. 

Chairman Russet. You suggest then that that be stricken from 
the House bill ? 

General Spaatz. I would not like to suggest how this bill should 
be worded, but I do firmly believe that the Secretary of Defense must 
have administrative control. Now whether he under the law exercises 
that administrative control, that it is necessarily through the Service 
Secretaries but you limit by legislation, the Secretary of Defense by 
not giving him administrativ e control over the entire Defense Depart- 
ment, including the three services. 

Chairman Russet. What do you suggest we do with that language ? 
You do not suggest we strike it. What do you suggest we do? 

General Spaatz. I would say under the administrative control of 
the Secretary of Defense each military department shall be responsible 
for the detailed administration of the forces assigned to his depart- 
ment as a suggested correction to it, instead of under direction, au- 
thority, and control. 

Chairman Russetu. General, you speak here about the great waste 
that the House bill will entail, and, of course, if that is true, it applies 
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to the present law. Would you mind giving us some suggestions as to 
the areas in the Department now where you think there is undue waste 
and extravagance ? 

General SPaarz. I would like to suggest one area which I think is 
illustrated by a simple overlay that you have in your office back here. 
When you overlay t the NIKE batteries, the fighter defense forces, the 
TALOS and BOMARG, overlay them and if you cannot see where 
the waste is, I would be astonished. 

Chairman Russet. It so happens that that question has been 
raised time and again in this committee regarding to that overlapping, 
and that waste, and the Department of Defense has defended that 
system. 

The committee or subcommittee that has been dealing with it has 
been very highly critical of the very thing you point “out, but the 
administration has defended the present system rather vigorously. 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir, that is what I am saying. Under the 
present organization you cannot get these things done. 

Chairman Russet. They say ; they do not want to do it. It is a 
question of whether the Congress should undertake to impose its 
views and opinions about military operational matters on the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which is advised by military men. That is a very 
real problem we are confronted with right now. 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. It is not a question of law or change in the Jaw. 
They have the authority now and they say they have. But they 
want to defend it, the fighter defense, the Nike stations, and the Talos 
installations. 3 ; 

So if there is waste there, it is one that the Congress has tried its 
best, short of substituting its views for the present Chiefs of Staff 
and the present Secretary of Defense, and has sought most vigorously 
to stop—that waste. 

Do you think it would be safe for the Congress to undertake to se- 
lect as between those three methods of defending the United States? 

(ieneral Spaatz. No, sir, I certainly do not. 

Chairman Russet. How else are we going to stop it? 

General Spaatz. By giving the Secretary of Defense administra- 
tive control of the entire Defense Depar tment. 

Chairman Russe... He has that now in that field and the commit- 
tee, led by Senator Stennis, has urged that he exercise it. 

General Sraatz. 1 do not. see how he can have it, Senator. If I 
were a colonel in the Air Force and I did something that was con- 
trary to what the Secretary of Defense wanted done, I would not be 
subject to punishment by the Secretary of Defense at all. I would 
be subject to such punishment as the Air Force wanted to give me, and 
if I were following the Air Force party line, contrary to the Secretary 
of Defense’s party line, I would get very little punishment from the 
Air Force. I might be ordered out of town for a brief period of rest 
and recuperation and then brought back to inject my ugly face into 
the scene. 

Chairman Russetz. That is all very interesting, and I am quite 
sure that there is fact in what you have to say, but can an act of Con- 
gress change that situation ? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir, by giving the Secretary of Defense ad- 
ministrative control of the whole shebang. 
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Chairman Russeww. If he says that he has power now to deal with 
this specific illustration that you raise, with the Talos installations 
of the Air Force and the fighter-defense forces of the country, how can 
an act of Congress punish that colonel ? 

General Sraatz. The way these things work out, Senator, when 
you have the Talos, the Nike, and the fighter squadrons, and all that 
sort of thing, you have a great group in each of these services that 
work on these requirements and defend them through hell and high 

water; and, as a rule, in presenting their defense before the top 
echelon, they follow pretty much the party line. 

Chairman Russet. Do you think, if we pass this law, it is going 
to abolish the belief of the fellow who believes in Talos as the best 
means of defense. 

General Spaarz. No, sir; I certainly do not. 

Chairman Russetu. Isn’t he still going to contend for Talos? 

General Sraatz. I am sure he will, but the Secretary of Defense 
will have the means of taking the necessary steps. 

Chairman Russet. Now, i in the last paragraph on page 3, you use 
an illustration that is very interesting to us—or to me, at least—and 
I quote: 

Now we are apparently preparing to destroy an enemy not once, but 3 or 
4times. Super aircraft carriers, Polaris submarines, strategic bombers, ICBM’s, 
IRBM’s, improperly coordinated as to the net effect of the overall total in 
destructive power. 

Do you mean to imply that any one of those weapons systems to 
which you refer is unduly wasteful? 

General Spaarz. I would say that, as we are projecting these 
weapons into the future, we are going to be unduly wasteful in that 
we are going to develop, if all the services can have all they want, 
which they apparently seem to be getting under the present setup, 
that we are going to be able to destroy an enemy 3 or 4 times instead of 
the 1 time that is necessary. 

Chairman Russetxt. None of these activities can be carried on un- 
less the Congress appropriates for them. It is necessary to have 
funds. The Department of Defense has asked for appropriations for 
each and all of these activities. Which one do you think is likely 
to be curtailed if the Congress gave the Secretary the powers that you 
say he needs? Since he has been supporting all of them, I do not 
know how this law is going to change that. 

General Spaatrz. Senator, I am not prepared to state which of these 
should be curtailed, if any of them should, or cut out, but I would say 
that the Secretary of Defense, with full administrative authority and 
an intelligent military staff to study these things from the national 
point of view instead of the service point of view, could point out 
areas where the taxpayers could be saved money, and we would still 
have an adequate defense. 

Chairman Russevi. I hope it will have that result, General. I 
have seen reorganizations come and go in the past 25 years, and we 
were told it would save vast sums for the taxpayers. We have granted 
powers to reorganize, and there has been a shifting and shuffling 
around of functions and agencies within departments. I am not re- 
ferring to the Department of Defense now, but other agencies. The 
more they shift, the more the cost is increased. I hope it will work 
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out to where the powers given in this bill will save a great deal of 
money. 

ass matter of fact, we both referred to Talos. I think you in- 
jected it into this first. I think that has been dropped now and 
Bomarc is taking its place, or some other weapon in that field. 

Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. General Spaatz, I want to call you attention to 
the second paragraph at the top of page 3, in which you quoted from 
the bill, “major combatant functions,” shall be whatever one or more 
of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify. 

You say if this measure is maintained, there will be heavy, unnec- 
essary waste at the expense of the taxpayer. 

I think that is a very, very major item in this bill. What sugges- 
tion do you have on that particular subject ? 

I think your criticism of it is very good for other reasons that 
could be assigned, also, but do you lite a suggestion there about 
handling this vexing question ¢ 

General Spaatz. 5 sir; my suggestion is to cut it out. 

Senator Srennis. I know what your suggestion is about that 
language, but the subject matter—— 

General Spaatz. I don’t see why the legislation should invite ap- 
pearance before the Congress for each item of disagreement which 
might come up in the normal transaction of Staff business, and the busi- 
ness of the Secretary of Defense and the services. 

Under this, any small thing becomes a major function if one dis- 
agrees. The Congress always has the right to call anyone before it to 
testify, and, regardless of what the top echelon may think, he says 
what he thinks. 

I have gone through that in the early days in aviation, when I testi- 
fied contrary to the principles or policies of the General Staff, because 
I believed in something, and, in so doing, I was willing to shove my 
neck out and take the punishment that would come from it. 

But here you are inviting such action. I think only when very 
basic principles are somal is it a thing that should be brought to 
the attention of the Congress, not the details of management of the 
Armed Forces, 

Otherwise, a committee of Congress, or the Congress itself, a group 
of many men, is trying to run the armed services, the Armed Forces, 
You can’t run the Armed Forces by committees. It has got to be 
run by the commander. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Well, I think that particular phrase should 
be stricken out. I mean it doesn’t cover the problem. 

But I wanted to get a suggestion from you as to what, if anything, 
should be substituted for it, just how the law should be left with 
reference to the problem of dealing with these combatant functions. 

General Spaarz. I don’t see why anything at all has got to be said 
about it in the bill. 

Senator Srennis. All right; that is your suggestion, then. 

General Spaarz. Yes, bir. 

Senator Srennis. Now, going to another subject of yours, here, 
you mentioned these different weapons systems being stacked on top 
of one another, particularly with reference to the Nike group and 
Bomare. 
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We have before us now the military construction bill, General 
that has the approval of the Budget Bureau and the approval of 
the Department of Defense, that carries with it the additional Nike 
sites, additional installations for that weapon, those batteries, and 
also the Bomarc, which is a related missile. It is similar, as you 
know, to what Talos was at one time. 

I, personally, think they ought to make a choice between those 
weapons, but I have a layman’s attitude, not knowing anything about 
the military, and I don’t want to sit in judgment on matters from 
a military standpoint. 

But the Secretary of Defense now clearly has the authority, does 
he not, to make those choices, and hasn’t he, by virtue of the fact that 
he has already approved both of them? 

General Spaatz. I would like to comment on that, in this way: 
That if I as a military man would take those overlays and arrange 
these forces so there would be the minimum of duplication and the 
inost effective possibility of use of all the weapons systems involved, 
that the rearrangement would result in quite a few military installa- 
tions in the United States being cut out. 

Now, if each one of these operations is going to come before Con- 
gress, then Congress has the problem, the political problem, let’s say. 

Senator Stennis. Of making the choice between them, you mean. 

General Spaatz. Making the choice between them. 

Senator Srennis. I disagree with that, General. In sitting around 
this table here, how can we with firmness and competence make a 
choice between two major weapons systems ? 

General Spaarz. I don’t mean between two major weapons systems. 
There would be quite a number of stations, in my opinion, if this 
duplication were cut out, quite a number of military installations 
around the United States that would have to be put on a standby basis, 
or cut out entirely. 

Senator Stennis. But there must be first a basic decision, and that 
is what our subcommittee is struggling with now, as Senator Russell 
says, and has for several years. 

There must be a basic decision as to which one of these weapons 
are going to be used, or shall both of them be used ? 

General Sraatz. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Apparently the decision has been made to use 
both of them, and they are both in in the bill now. 

What I think should be done is for the Secretary of Defense to make 
decision between them. But my major point now is that he already 
has the authority, as I understand it, so how we pass this bill wouldn’t 
change that practical problem which you have brought up, and I 
think you are right in bringing it up. 

General Spaatrz. Well, it hasn’t been changed under the present bill. 
We still have this duplication. 

Senator Srennis. I don’t think we can legislate out Bomarc, for 
instance. 

General Spaatz. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And you don’t either ? 

General Spaatz. I don’t, and I don’t think this will be corrected 
unless the Secretary of Defense is given full administrative control 
and has a military staff that examines these things from the point of 
view of the national interest instead of the service interest. 
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Senator Srennis. You doubtless see something there that I can’t 
see, because of your experience. 

But the fact that they are in the bill and have been approved by 
the Department of Defense, that carries with it the implication to 
me that it has been examined to an extent at least and the stamp of 
approval has been put on it, and it puts the burden on us here of re- 
jecting certain sites for these programs, military programs, certain 
missiles, antimissiles or whatever they may be classed as. 

General Spaatz. I don’t think Congress should be burdened with 
that decision at all. I think that that is the decision of the Secretary 
of Defense, and he should be given the proper machinery and au- 
thority to analyze all these things and present, then, to the Congress 
the requirements for funds to carry out his decisions in the matter. 

Senator Stennis. We had this up and it is going into large sums of 
money and we had it up last year and the year before and the various 
departments just stood toe-to-toe and said both systems were neces- 
sary. It looked like duplication to us and we put out warning signs, 
but didn’t feel that we were the ones to be the final judges. 

That was Talos and Nike, and now Talos has passed out of the 
picture but Bomare has come in and the question is still virtually the 
same as to which one is going to be used. 

General Spaatz. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. And they both run along together. 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Of course, that is a decision that must be made in the Department 
of Defense. 

Senator Stennis. That is my point. It is in the bill and I don’t 
see where legislation is going to change that picture. 

General Spaatz. I don’t think you can change any particular item. 
I don’t want to put it that way. I don’t think any particular item in 
the Defense Establishment should be changed by legislation. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

General Spaatz. The point I am trying to make, Senator, is that 
the Secretary of Defense must be clothed with the necessary authority, 
and that means full administrative control of the Defense Department 
and all elements of it. 

Senator Stennis. Your statement is very clear and very good, I 
think. : 

I just thought that they already had the authority in that particu- 
lar field and you seem to think they do not. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I have very few questions. What you are really saying 
is that the Secretary of Defense should not be given the responsibility 
of handling this job unless he is also given the normal authority of 
good business practice in this country to do the job, is that right ? 

General Spaatz. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And all this business about giving operation- 
al authority is pretty empty when you get right down to it, unless he 
also has control of the logistics and the maintenance, isn’t that correct ? 

General Spaatz. Not only the logistics and the maintenance but, 
more important, the control of the personnel in the categories that I 
have enumerated in my memorandum. 
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Senator Symineton. And what we have really had for a good many 
years has been an effort on the part of some people, primar rily in one 
service, to prevent any overall control over that service, isn’t that 
correct, or any other service ? 

General Spaarz. Well, of course, I hate to criticize any of the 
services. 

Senator Symrneton. I am not criticizing the services. 

General Spaarz. They are all fine officers, but I do think that under 
the present arrangement there is a tendency to have, and rightly so, 
up to a certain point, an interest in their own service and thinking 
their own service is the service. 

That is not only true of one service, it is true of all the services. 

Senator Symineron. Then, I ask this question: the point is we 
have to decide now once and for all, with the world the way it is, with 
a group of Americans still held in East Germany, with a group of 
Americans now out of Turkey or out of Russia, Ywho say they were 
shot down and shot at while they were going down in flames and so 
forth, we have got to decide whether we want to have somebody in 
the Department “of Defense who will operate the Department of De- 
fense as a whole and not be forced by law to operate it in its individual 
entities as separate services, is that a fair statement ? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Now, on this question of saving money, the 
Secretary of Defense said he could save hundreds of millions of dollars, 
that was his term, based on matters brought up by Senator Stennis. 

I am absolutely convinced, based on my business experience, that 
you could save a good many billion dollars a year. This position is 
suported by other people who have spent a lot of time on this, like 
Ralph Cordiner, the president of General Electric Co., and other 
people who have more business experience than I have. 

At least you won’t know whether you can or can’t save money unless 
the actual administrative officer of the Department of Defense i is given 
the normal prerogatives that any other administrative officer is given 
in any other department in the Government. 

Isthat a fair statement ? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Certainly, the Secretary of State or the Secre- 
tary of Commerce or any of these other Secretaries aren’t bound by 
these laws and legislation to the point where they have to study the 
law almost as much as they have to study reports of the progress of 
their position before they can act on any basis. 

I have a good note here from somebody in the room. 

It says: 

The major reasons Talos, Bomarc, and so forth, can’t be taken away from 
the services is because each service can make a case for needing that or 
any other weapon to perform its share of the overlapping combatant respon- 
sibilities set forth in the broad roles and missions assignments. 

Would you agree with that? 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I do, too. 

Now, let me ask you another question. I asked it of Admiral Car- 
ney but he didn’t seem to want to answer it because he thought it was 
hypothetical. 
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Under the law, there are certain things which are given to the 
Secretary of Defense to do in the theory of coordination which has 
been somewhat modified in 1949 and 1953. I recall that Secretar 
Forrestal in 1948 said almost immediately that there wasn’t enoug 
administrative authority in the Department of Defense, and there 
was too much coordination. 

But under the law today, if any Secretary or any Assistant Secre- 
tary or anybody else took issue with the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense and justified taking that issue on the basis of the law, 
if this country is going to be in any remotely logical position to de- 
fend itself in case of limited or all-out attack, then the law should 
be changed to clarify that, should it not? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. As the situation is now, the Secretary of De- 
fense is given fiscal limitations, by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the President. Unless there is a ee which will make it possible 
to get maximum defense at minimum cost, the person who really 
suffers in these service fights and in these research and development 
arguments, as to which weapon is best, whether it is Bomare or Talos, 
or the short-range fighter or Nike, the person who really gets it in 
the neck is the American taxpayer, isn’t that correct ? 

General Spaatz. He has been getting it in the neck; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And the reason being that he has been asked 
to pay for various items of procurement and maintenance and the 
operations, which actually are not necessary for the defense of the 
United States. 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russety. Thank you, very much, General Spaatz. 

General Spaatz. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russeiu. The next witness is Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
ford, whose last active duty assignment was as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Radford, we always welcome you before this committee. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, UNITED STATES NAVY 
(RETIRED) 


Admiral Raprorp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I welcome the op- 
portunity you have given to me to present my views on the important 
legislation you are now considering. 

From my many appearances before this committee in the past, I 
know you share my deep conviction that our Nation’s defense struc- 
ture must be the best we can possibly contrive. 

It was this conviction that impelled me to serve as a consultant to 
the Secretary of Defense in the development of the reorganization pro- 
posals which formed the basis of the bill now before this committee. 

In discussing the reorganziation of the Defense Department with 
the House Armed Services Committee, I emphasized the attainment 
of three vital objectives: 

First, the development of a defense structure which would be effec- 
tive in war as well as in peace; 
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Second, increased coordination in the research and development pro- 
grams of the services; and, 

Third, the clarification and strengthening of the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense to insure more efficient organization, manage- 
ment, and operation of our combat forces. 

Judged by these standards, the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a long step in the right direction. 

I am in particular accord with its provision concerning the opera- 
tion and control of unified commands and the establishment of the 
Director of Research and Engineering. 

But there are other areas of the bill which seem to me to encourage 
within the Department of Defense that very separatism and rivalry 
that has properly been a matter of concern to Members of the Congress 
as well as to others. 

I refer to three provisions of the bill. 

The first is the provision regarding the transfer of major combatant 
functions. This seems to me to be more restrictive than present law. 

Second is the requirement that the direction, authority, and control 
of the Secretary of Defense must be exercised through the respec.ive 
Secretaries of the military deparements. Taken literally, this also 
may prove to be more restrictive than the present law. 

Third is the retention of the present provision of law giving service 
Secretaries and members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the right to 
“appeal” to Congress. 

I have heard it said by legal experts that the right of appeal would 
exist without this specific provision in the law. 

Certainly a military man who felt strongly enough on a particular 
issue could resign if necessary and make the appeal. 

I call attention, however, to the fact that this provision, as it now 
stands, includes both the Secretaries of the military departments and 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—military men. I, per- 
sonally, have no objections to the law as it applies to the military, but 
do believe it goes too far when it includes the civilian heads of the 
military departments. When it does this, it invites members of the 
President’s personal political family to take issue with him before 
the Congress. 

I feel, therefore, that this provision might well be changed to give 
the right of appeal only to the military members of the JCS. 

In my former capacity as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I 
had the unparalleled opportunity to observe at close range the stag- 
gering responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense. If he fails, the 
security of our Nation, in fact, our existence itself, is jeopardized. 
He must be given the authority he needs to insure that our armed 
services continue to be the best in the world. 

In the contest in which we find ourselves, there is no second prize. 

I, therefore, strongly urge your approval of H. R. 12541 with the 
amendments recommended by the President and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

This completes my statement. I thank you for this opportunity 
to make it. 

Chairman Russett. Thank you for your advice and suggestions, 
Admiral. Admiral, I am interested in your statement at the top of 
page 2, in the first paragraph. 
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The first is the provision regarding the transfer of major combatant func- 
tions—to be more restrictive than present law. 

You are familiar with section 202 of the National Security Act, 
are you not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russexy. I am interested to know how you arrived at that 
conclusion, because subsection (c) of that section specifically provides 
that the combatant functions assigned to the military services b 
four other sections of this bill shall not be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated. 

And, to support that theory, under subsection 2 of (c), it says 
military personnel shall not be so detailed or assigned as to impair 
such combatant functions. 

Subsection 3 says the Secretary of Defense shall not direct the use 
and expenditure of funds of the Department of Defense in such a 
manner as to affect the results prohibited by paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
this subsection. 

The pending bill proposes to repeal those sections which deny him 
any power to reassign the combatant functions, and goes further b 
repealing the language that says he can’t transfer funds so as to indi- 
rectly arrive at that result, or detail assignment of military personnel 
so as to impair the combatant functions. 

I am not wedded to this House language. I don’t like this pro- 
vision in here about the member of the Joint Chiefs declaring some 
function a major combatant function. 

I think that is something the Congress ought to determine, but I 
am interested in how you arrive at your conclusion that this provision 
is more restrictive than the present law when there is a complete 
barrier to any transfer in the present law. 

Admiral Raprorp. The reason I concluded that is, the provision in 
the House bill which allows a single member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to decide what is a major combatant function. This is not in 
present legislation and will, in my opinion, cause trouble and be more 
restrictive than present law. 

Chairman Russetx. The present law says he shall not transfer, reas- 
sign, or abolish, period. The House bill says he may, but if he does 
undertake to do it and one of the Joint Chiefs disagrees, then the 
Congress might see fit to prevent the transfer. 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, the provisions that are protected in the 
present law are very broad provisions. They practically say you will 
have an Army, a Navy, an Air Force, and a Marine Corps, and _ only 
in the case of the Navy and the Marine Corps do they go into detail 
whatever. Those are the things that he can’t change, and this is— 
really, has not been a stumbling block. 

Otherwise he is given very clear authority in the present law. The 
new law does change the law in regard to these broad provisions, but 
it also adds this provision that any member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can, individually, decide what is a major combatant function 
and throw the whole thing into the state where it has to be referred 
to the Congress. This causes my concern. 

Chairman Russetw. I don’t like the provision of the House bill as 
drawn, but I think it gives the Secretary of Defense more leeway than 
he has under present law. The present law says he just can’t do it. 
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Admiral Raprorv. He can’t change these broad functions, but I 
do not think this provision has been much of a stumbling block. 

Chairman Russetu. No, sir. I am frank to say I think there has 
been more shadowboxing about all three of these provisions than any 
matter that has ever come before this committee. 

You say you don’t think the civilian Secretaries ought to have a 
right to express their views to Congress after notification to the Secre- 
tary of Dedeone, because it invites members of the President’s personal, 
political family to take issue with him before the Congress. 

In other words, you think that embarrassment is likely to be caused 
the President. Doesn’t the Congress have a right to know the views 
of these people as to matters that are detrimental to the national de- 
fense ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I feel this way, Mr. Chairman. I doubt 
that the civilian Secretaries will ever hesitate to take the necessary 
action to tell the Congress how they feel, if they feel strongly enough 
about it, and they would, probably, automatically resign when they 
did it, because they are political appointees. 

I just think that they could well be left out of the bill. The impor- 
tant thing, if there is an important thing, is to protect the military 
men, although I still feel that the military men probably don’t need 
any protection. 

In major cases they will come up themselves, or they will take steps 
to have their views known. 

Chairman Russetu. We have had that for 9 years, and nobody has 
used it yet. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Chairman Russet. Admiral, would you care to comment on the 
areas in which you can see substantial savings of tax money ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. In the event of the passage of this bill—I would 
like to get that, because Congress has been made the whipping boy 
on this whole thing. We are blamed for everything that takes place, 
blamed for the duplication in missile research and development. 

This committee has tried for a long time to get some clarification 
in that field. We are blamed for the fact that we have both Bomare 
and Nike. 

This committee, at least as an agency of the Congress, has tried its 
best to get some clarification and unification in that field, and I am 
interested now in knowing just where we are going to save this money. 
The bill provides, and I am glad it does, that the Secretary of Defense 
shall report to the Congress each year the amounts that have been 
saved by virtue of the passage of the bill, and I am certainly going 
to await those reports with a great deal of interest to see whether 
anything is being saved. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to say, first, Mr. Chairman, that I 
don’t think the defense expenditures of this country are going down 
at any time in the immediate future. 

Chairman Russeix. I agree with that conclusion. I don’t care 
what kind of law you pass, they are going to be increased. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think they are going to be increased because I 
think the new weapons coming on, the new requirements, and every- 
thing are going to be very costly. 
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What has concerned me in the last 5 years, or 4 years that I was the 
Chairman, is the difficulty we have had in taking away or taking out 
of the defense structure the obsolete or obsolescent features, making 
plans to change the structure as new weapons came in, There is a 
great reluctance on the part of all the services to give up anything 
to make way for something new. 

If this bill has the effect that I hope it will, it would make it easier 
for the Secretary of Defense to make important decisions to do away 
with something in order to put something new in. To that extent, 
it would at least save the additional cost of maintaining parts of 
the military organization that were being outmoded. 

Chairman Russetu. I don’t want to interrupt you, Admiral, but 
I have a question with respect to that statement. 

If you prefer to complete your answer, I will be glad to withhold it. 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I would just as soon answer your question 
now, sir. 

Chairman Russet. You, in the immediate past, have been Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs and, of course, have as much knowledge of 
the details of the Defense Department as any living man. Certainly, 
you have more than the Secretary of Defense, who has just come into 
the defense picture within the past few months. I say that with the 
proper respect for the very amazing development of the Secretary 
of Defense in his knowledge of the Department. 

In what particular fields, as an illustration, do you foresee savings 
on these expensive weapons ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I hesitate to call myself up to date on it. After 
all, I have been retired for nearly a year. But I would say that the 
subjects you have been discussing here today, the continental defense 
of the United States, is a field that has concerned me for a long time. 
I think that we have made plans that have become outmoded, but 
there is a great reluctance to change the plans or to eliminate some- 
thing. 

Chairman Russet. Is that due to a law, or a weakness in the law? 

Admiral Raprorp. In a way, it is, Mr, Chairman. I think that is 
one of the reasons; I am quite certain it is one of the reasons why the 
administration recommendation was to take out all restrictions on 
the power of the Secretary of Defense, because I have heard the 
arguments in the Defense Department. : 

As Senator Symington’s note mentioned, the services will come up 
and argue before the Secretary of Defense, who, generally speaking, 
has no great military background. They will argue that if he does 
away with this or that, that he is cutting out one of the supporting 
pillars of their particular service. He is violating the law. 

Well, he hesitates to get himself in a fix like that, and, if he doesn’t 
do anything else, he will take a long time to make the decision. 

And remember that, when you have guided missiles being built 
under contract, every day that you extend that contract or that 
you delay the decision, there is construction work going on that you 
may not know about. Even the Secretaries of the services lose track 
of what is going on around the world. 

But everything in the basic defense bill that restricts the power of 
the Secretary of Defense, either directly or by a negative statement, 
makes him a little more wary of making decisions I can say that, 
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in that way, it causes delay in decisions very often, and every delayed 
decision today is usually very expensive. 

Chairman Russett. Admiral, I couldn’t agree with anything you 
have said more than I do with that statement. I realize every day’s 
delay in these weapons costs money running into many millions of 
dollars. I know that the Secretary of Defense is often in a dilemma, 
but do you think any law on earth that the Congress passes is going to 
still the advocates of Talos, Nike, or any other weapon ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I don’t, Mr. Chairman. It is going to be a 
gradual evolution, but I will say this: To me, one of the key features 
in this change is the doing away with the separate administration of 
the departments and making the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense unmistakably clear to all the people in these separate depart- 
ments. 

Even the Secretaries of the departments do not know of all the 
actions that are initiated by their own people. Their organizations 
are vast, and the individuals down at lower levels read this law and 
they say, “This outfit is separate from the others, and we can do as we 
please,” and they do it. 

Now, it may come up to the top a long time afterward. It is amazing 
how much can get underway before even the Secretary of a depart- 
ment knows about it. I have no illusions that this is going to result 
in any automatic improvement. It is going to take some time to con- 
vince people that the law has been changed. 

There are going to be some difficult decisions to make that may also 
take some time. But I will say that, unless we get better coordination, 
better cooperation between the services, we will ultimately have to go 
further than we go in this bill. 

Chairman Russetu. I am willing to go further, if it is necessary to 
do so, to make very clear the authority of the Secretary of Defense. 
I don’t have the faith in psychological work that some of the advo- 
cates of this bill have. I have always been willing to give the Secre- 
tary of Defense any power he needs to run his Department, and I say 
that now, but I don’t have the faith in the psychological impact of 
passing a law as a substitute for discipline. I don’t think the Con- 
gress can pass any substitute for discipline. 

We had this, didn’t we, Admiral, on the question of research and 
development in the missiles field 4 

We had a rather dramatic illustration of that. All of the services 
have a missile, and all of them were geared to research and develop- 
ment, but, utimately, I assume with your advice, the Secretary of 
Defense at one time did issue an order proposing to define the authority 
of each of the services in that field, did he not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, they made several] attempts to straighten 
out the thing. I think the whole missile program really got out of 
hand after the Korean war started, when all the services got practically 
a blank check, and the top echelons in the Department were busy 
fighting the war. From practically no research and development 
programs in all the services up to 1950, the services got so much money 
that they went ahead with all sorts of projects. 

The programs were so involved that, in spite of several efforts by 
the Secretary of Defense to bring in outside civilians to survey them 
and see what should be kept and what should be thrown away, there 
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were a lot of projects which were kept just as another approach to 
the same problem. 

I think that it is only with a lot of effort that we have eliminated as 
many of these projects as we have today, and we still have great prob- 
jems before us. But now we are getting into the operational stage and 
the arguments are a little bit different. They are now arguments 
on the operational responsibilities of the services to have these various 
missiles. 

I don’t think that even this changed bill is going to result in any 
overnight straightening out of a lot of this business, because money 
is involved, the contracts are so enormous, in some cases, that there 
is pressure brought to bear to continue them. 

The Defense Department has a terrific job. Even if everybody 
is trying their best to cooperate, they have lots of trouble. When 
they are not trying to cooperate, then it is really tough. 

Chairman Russeti. They are going to continue to have it, too, Ad- 
miral, in my opinion. I don’t think we are going to relieve all of the 
difficulties, or even all of the monetary waste, in the Department of 
Defense. 

Admiral Raprorp. I have no illusions that things are going to 
change very fast, in this respect, Mr. Chairman, but I will say that, 
if the bill is modified, as the President and the Secretary of Defense 
have recommended, at least it will be a step in the right direction. 
If it doesn’t work, then, within a couple of years the administration, 
whoever it is, will have to be back up here and ask for more authority. 

I can say that during my tour of duty as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff I was disappointed in the way the services have co- 
operated with the Secretary of Defense. 

Chairman Russrett. Do you think it might be well for whoever is 
Secretary of Defense and whoever might be President of the United 
States to try to utilize all of the authority that they have now, or that 
such bill as is approved now might grant them, before coming to the 
Congress and asking for additional authority ? 

Don’t you think they ought to, at least, make an effort under the 
powers that they have? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think the reason the time has come to make 
an improvement, before you go much further down in the De- 
fense Department, is that, down there, if you try to put on the heat too 
much right now, they all take refuge in the law and you actually drive 
them apart. 

And that is what has been going on in the last 3 or 4 years. There 
has been a tremendous effort to straighten some of these things out. 
I have certainly expressed my concern and my feelings about it to the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in almost the same words 
that I have used here today, for the last 3 or 4 years. 

Chairman Russet. I still say if we fired just one man slowing down 
these programs, it would be a lot of help. 

Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe I have any other 
questions. I am certainly glad I had the chance to hear the admiral. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I wish everybody could have 
listened to the admiral’s statement. 
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I think he is the most competent man in the United States today 
to talk on this subject. This is a short, concise, and carefully worded 
statement, which, along with his answers to the questions, puts this 
thing in klieg lights, as far as what the problem is, that the services 
are taking refuge behind the law, not cooperating with the Secretary 
of Defense. It is known; should be known more. 

The illustrations, in my opinion, should be given by the Secretary 
of Defense to the American people to show his problem. 

Admiral, I would like to ask this question: No matter how much 
authority that you give the Secretary of Defense, if, at the same time, 
you don’t give him the capacity to delegate at least part of that au- 
thority, then, from an operating standpoint, you are actually not 
giving him the authority at all; isn’t that a fair statement? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. That has been my experience in private busi- 
ness, and I think it is even more of a problem in the Government. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is why I mentioned the House bill. Al- 
though they have taken out this “separately administered,” by putting 
in the provision that the authority must be exercised “through” the 
Secretaries of the Departments, they have put a hooker in it which will 
turn out to be more restrictive than ever. 

Senator Symineron. That is right, and that is what I was trying 
to develop with Admiral Carney. 

I have the Key West agreements here. I was just reading them. 
They could not be more general. 

The way it is now, if a man can get away with a situation by inter- 
preting those general agreements, he has more power than if he is 
specifically required to report back, no matter what the change is, 
and then even more restrictive because of the right of any dissident 
member of the Joint Chiefs to automatically create a legislative mat- 
ter as well as an administrative matter. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And then on this question of saving money, 
I remember the budget in fiscal year 1951, the budget as presented 
excluding stockpiling was under $14 billion, $13.9 billion exclusive of 
stockpiling. 

Within a few months, because of the Korean war, we were asking 
for $60 billion. 

Now as I remember it, the cost of a fighter plane in World War I 
was around $5,000, the cost of perhaps our best fighter in World War 
II in production was $50,000. We are spending over a million 
dollars for some of our modern fighter planes, and I have heard of 
one that will go to $2 million. So we may save a tremendous amount 
of money by having, say 5 years from now, a $75 billion milita 
budget instead of a hundred billion dollars military budget, isn’t that 
a fair statement? 

Admiral Raprorp. It may well be. The thing that bothers me is 
that we are going to have a limit on the military budget, I think, 
practically speaking, and delays in getting some of the changes made 
simply mean that we don’t get some of the newer equipment. 

Senator Symrneron. If we give the President’s proposals a chance 
to work, we may get tremendous savings. You can’t say what those 
will be until you actually make the application. 
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But you can get tremendous savings by reducing the amount of 
increase that is going to be necessary if we are going to compete with 
our strength as against the strength of Sino-Soviet imperialism, isn’t 
that a fair statement ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I feel so strongly that we are in a war 
today. Our defense expenditures, until there is some solution to this 
war, are going to run as much as the Congress will give us. 

Senator Symrneron. I am interested in your saying that, because 
in a very able legal analysis in a speech given in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the point was made: “But if hostilities become imminent 
we will be able to change.” 

What you are saying is that hostilities are imminent. 

Admiral Raprorp. They are here. 

Senator Symrneton. They are here now. 

Admiral Raprorp. They are in a different form, but I would say 
this Nation is really in more danger today than it ever has been in its 
history. 

Senator Symrneton. And actually, we put up the money. People 
Say we are not in a shooting war. <A good many of the soldiers that 
we have helped equip are in a shooting war and getting shot every 
day, are thev not? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Senator Symrnoton. I noticed British soldiers were shot in Cyprus 
2daysago. The biggest surprise I got as what was actually going on 
in Algeria was from looking at a list of the number of French soldiers 
who had been killed in 1 week a year ago last May. None of that 
has come out in the papers. So, there is a shooting war going on in 
a good many places, is there not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And as I understand it, you believe that also 
there i is an economic w ar going on th: at is bee coming more and more 
effective against capitalism i in general. 

Admiral Raprorp. We are in a deadly conflict, an overall conflict, 
between communism and our form of free democracy. 

Senator Symrneron. In the form of subversion, psychological war- 
fare. 

Admira] Raprorp. Everything. 

Senator SyMINeTon. And though the number of people who are 
being destroyed is relatively small as against the heavy casualties 
which we have had even in Korea, that can change at any time, can 
it not, depending upon the whims and decisions in the Kremlin? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. It can change in a few minutes. 

Senator Symineton. In the past it could not have changed mate- 
rially as far as we were concerned except in many months, if not years. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator Syminerton. Is that a fair statement ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, based on your experience as a 
leading naval aviator of your time, the former Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, commander of combat troops, and former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, what you are saying to this committee this morning is 
we now are at war. 

The present defense organization is not the right organization 
whether we are at peace or at war. 
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We ought to change it, therefore, because if this war that we are in, 
increases, and becomes a shooting war on a limited or massive basis, 
we won’t have any time then to reorganize the Department of Defense, 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Senator Symincron. At this time, the American taxpayer is being 
forced to put up a tremendous amount of money, and our economy is 
groaning under that burden. 

Actually, at this time in this recession our Federal Government 
income does not equal our outgo. That is an accurate statement, is it 
not ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineton. If that continues over an extended period of 
time, then as I see it, we are threatened by two great dangers. 

One would be uncontrolled inflation that would destroy investments, 
pensions, social security, life insurance. 

If we didn’t do that, then the other great danger would be to ration- 
alize, as the British and other countries did in the thirties, to where 
we would end up in unilateral disarmament against communism. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Is that the way you see it, Admiral ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, as always, it is a privilege to 
listen to Admiral Radford, one of the most outstanding military men 
in the country today. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russetn. Any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. I want to ask the members present to stay for 
an executive session. 

We will now go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 





NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a statement setting forth the views of the 
National Guard Association of the United States on H. R. 12541, a bill to promote 
the national defense by providing for reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense and for other purposes. 

We would appreciate the inclusion of this statement in the record of hearings 
on the subject bill. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. Harrison, Jr., 
Major General, AGC, MassARNG, President. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: As citizens of the United States, 
as part-time soldiers and airmen, as members of the Ready Reserve of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and as an integral part of the first line of defense 
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of this Nation, the almost 500,000 members of the National Guard are vitally 
interested in any proposed reorganization of the Department of Defense. 

We favor clear-cut military control over military forces in the conduct of mili- 
tary operations. We favor civilian control over the vast organizational com- 
plex known as the Department of Defense. We favor the efficient organization 
of that Department to the end that bureaucratic control be minimized and the 
business of decision making be accelerated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the foregoing is possible of accomplish- 
ment under existing legislation and does not require the grant of vast new au- 
thority and power to the executive branch of the Government. 

We are greatly alarmed at the prospect of Congress relieving itself of its 
constitutional responsibilities concerning the Armed Forces and the establish- 
ment of a single man or group of men capable of vetoing the deliberate actions 
of the Congress. 

The present organization of the Department of Defense is not inflexible. The 
same authority which created the vast network of boards, commissions, com- 
mittees and other miscellaneous heel-dragging devices can disestablish such 
bodies. The basic framework of the Department provides for clear-cut channels. 
It is administrative fiat which is responsible for the maze of bureaucratic by- 
ways and blind alleys which have characterized Pentagon operations. 

Indeed, if changes are required in the legislative basis to the Department of 
Defense, then those changes should be directed to clarifying and strengthening 
the existing organizational framework and not directed to the grant of addi- 
tional authority particularly when existing authority has not been utilized to 
the best possible degree. 

We are not wedded to any particular service, specialized warfare techniques, 
or past glories. But we do not believe that a single individual should be so 
powerful as to be able to controvert and negate the will and thinking of the peo- 
ple and their elected congressional representatives by abolishing, consolidating, 
transferring or reassigning functions, roles, missions and responsibilities estab- 
lished by the legislative branch of our Government. This is a dangerous phi- 
losophy and one that is definitely alien to our governmental precepts. Men of 
great civilian and military stature have publicly declaimed the lack of such in- 
tent. Nevertheless, the present bill, H. R. 12541, would provide future leaders 
with a legislative vehicle and congressional blessing to accomplish deeds and 
establish policies repugnant to our system notwithstanding the character and 
good intentions of our present leaders. 

Only because of the actions of a wise and foresighted Congress have we today 
a National Guard composed of almost 500,000 volunteer citizen-soldiers and citi- 
zen-airmen who actively seek to prepare themselves for the defense of their 
country, if ever the need should arise. Because the Congress has undertaken to 
support the National Guard in the face of those in the Pentagon who would reduce 
its strength and destroy its effectiveness that organization today is the largest, 
best equipped, best organized, trained Ready Reserve force available to the 
Nation. 

In another day and another age, long years ago, when the Congress was like- 
wise considering changes to the Military Establishment, it was wisely decreed 
that the Bureau, then known as the Militia Bureau of the War Department, 
would be headed by a National Guard officer. Later, that Bureau came to be 
known as the National Guard Bureau. 

The need for a National Guard Bureau in the National Military Establish- 
ment directed by a National Guard officer as its Chief, resulted from the great 
dissatisfaction experienced by the States and Territories in dealing with the 
Regular military forces on National Guard matters. It was believed then that a 
Bureau dealing exclusively in details pertaining to the National Guard and 
through which might be channeled all Federal activities concerning the guard 
would be the answer. Moreover, in order that the States and Territories might 
have a voice at the highest military level on such matters, Congress provided 
that the Chief of the National Guard Bureau must be a National Guard 
officer. The wisdom of these decisions has since been proved many times, and 
the outstanding record of the National Guard in peace and war, attests the right 
of that Bureau to continuance. 

The bill before this committee, however, H. R. 12541, would grant to the 
Secretary of Defense the authority to abolish, consolidate, transfer, or reassign 
the National Guard Bureau and its Chief. This is a course of action likely to 
be anticipated with much glee by certain of those in the Pentagon who have 
never accepted the National Guard as a part of the defense team and who profess 
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to see the professional military as the sole guaranty of the security of this 
country. History refutes their beliefs and the oncoming nuclear age with the 
possible cataclysmic hydrogen bombardments of our country, make mockery 
of any policy that would discount the importance of the organized, trained, 
equipped and dispersed National Guard units in every State and Territory. 

Accordingly, it is most opportune and imperative that the National Guard 
Bureau and the Chief of the National Guard Bureau be preserved and strength- 
ened, and that the position of each, in the Department of Defense, be clarified. 

During these hearings on H. R. 12541, the Honorable Milward Simpson, Goy- 
ernor of the State of Wyoming, speaking for all of the governors of the States 
and Territories, called for amendment thereto to provide for the continuity of 
the National Guard Bureau and its Chief. 

National Guardmen everywhere, hail this step by the chief executives of the 
States and Territories, and hereby state their unqualified endorsement and sup- 
port of such proposals. 

The Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives, in Report No. 
1765 to accompany H. R. 12541, stated that the committee had no intent to modify 
the status of the National Guard, the National Guard Bureau, or the Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, in recommending the enactment of H. R. 12541. 
As a statement of policy and intent, this is most encouraging. However, it is 
not the law and the law governs in such cases. 

Departmental officials have testified that they likewise have no intent of 
disturbing the time-honored status of the National Guard Bureau or its Chief. 
In view thereof, they could have no possible objection to the amendments offered 
by Governor Simpson which would clarify and continue the status and position 
of the National Guard Bureau and its Chief. 

We have, therefore, attached to this statement, as a part hereof, the amend- 
ments heretofore offered by Governor Simpson in behalf of the governors of all 
the States and Territories, and urge this committee to include them as a part 
of H. R. 12541. 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Russert: AMVETS at its most recent national executive 
committee meeting, unanimously adopted a resolution endorsing the President’s 
message on defense reorganization. The text of the AMVET resolution follows: 

“Whereas in today’s world, weapons of terrible destructive force are in the 
hands of hostile enemies ; and 

“Whereas the threat to American security is the greatest in history, and will 
increase as science and technology develop weapons of ever greater power; and 

“Whereas this military threat to the safety of the American people demands 
the ultimate of efficiency and readiness in the Armed Forces of the United States 
operating under unified direction in order to assure instantaneous retaliation with 
crushing power against any aggressor who should attack America; and 

“Whereas the President of the United States has presented to the Congress a 
defense reorganization plan which will strengthen our Armed Forces, and pro- 
vide more manpower potential at the least cost ; and 

“Whereas the vast experience and knowledge of the President of the United 
States in such matters lends added weight in support of his views; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That AMVETS wholeheartedly support and urge prompt congres- 
sional approvel of the defense reorganization plan recently presented by the 
President of the United States.” 

H. R. 12541, recently passed by the House of Representatives and now pend- 
ing before your committee, will accomplish in part the reorganization requested 
by the President. It is the considered judgment of AMVETS, however, that the 
bill, in its present form, does not adequately provide for the streamlined defense 
reorganization that is so necessary to our national security. 

A stronger and more direct line of command, centralization, and clarification 
of authority are prerequisites to efficient military planning in this age of missile 
and scientific warfare. These requirements cannot be met by language con- 
tained in H. R. 12541 that will require the Secretary of Defense to exercise his 
authority only through his subordinate Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. They cannot be met by permitting any one of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to block reorganization changes if he alone doesn’t like them. 
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In the interests of efficiency, economy, and maximum national security, we of 
AMVETS respectfully urge the Armed Services Committee to amend H. R. 12541 
so that it will more adequately effect the reorganization recommended by the 
President of the United States. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. Hoven, 
National Legislative Director. 





STATEMENT PREPARED BY CoL. W. S. WHITEHEAD, USAR, IN CONNECTION WITH 
H. R. 12541, JUNE 26, 1958 


The President has urged adoption of his Pentagon reorganization plan with a 
view of greatly improving the security of the country and effecting savings. 
Based on over 16 years with the Army either in an active duty or Active Reserve 
status, I confidently believe the general approach contained in his plan is sound. 
I thoroughly believe that if the proposed plan to consolidate the operations 
and research functions in the Office of Secretary of Defense is accomplished, sub- 
stantial improvement will result in the management and direction of these re- 
sponsibilities. I therefore urge the Senate Armed Services Committee, and the 
Congress, to favorably consider the President’s proposal. 

I would like to respectfully point out, however, that as I analyzed the admin- 
istration’s recommendations, the amount of savings resulting from their possible 
adoption and inauguration, would not be as much as anticipated. Even H. R. 

2541 as reported by the House Armed Services Committee contained no specifics 
with respect to improving the management in the logistical and financial areas 
of responsibility, except with respect to research and engineering. 

I recommend to this committee strong support of the only floor amendment to 
H. R. 12541 which was adopted by the House on June 12. It reads as follows: 

At page 5, in H. R. 12541, after line 3, insert the following: 

“(4) Whenever the Secretary of Defense determines it will be advantageous to 
the Government in terms of effectiveness, economy, or efficiency, he shall provide 
for the carrying out of any supply or service activity common to more than one 
military department by a single agency or such other organizational entities as 
he deems appropriate. For the purpose of this subsection (4), any supply or 
service activity common to more than one military department shall not be 
considered a ‘major combatant function’ within the meaning of subsection (3) 
above.” 

It must be remembered that, out of every military dollar currently appro- 
priated roughly 50 percent thereof, or about $20 billion at the present annual 
rate, goes to procure, store, distribute, maintain, and dispose of supplies, equip- 
ment, and combat material. In addition, there is the stupendous task and re- 
sponsibility of supporting and properly managing in excess of $117 billion of mili- 
tary personal-property inventory and about $25 billion of real property located 
throughout the world. 

In view of these glaring facts, it seems wise that the Congress also give appro- 
priate thought and study to legislative actions pertinent to the logistical and 
financial management activities of the military, concurrently with the proposed 
plan to improve its operations and research functions. As thinking Americans, 
we all must accept the requirement of maintaining a big and effective defense in 
this world of ever-changing warfare methods. But, quite candidly, we cannot 
condone the spending of huge sums in these areas for purposes which clearly 
represent any duplication of effort, and thereby result in the waste of manpower 
and dissipation of funds. On this score, we should be mindful of the fact 
that it is just as important that we maintain a financially sound economy as it is 
that we maintain a modern and determined defense. 

Secretary McElroy recently stated publicly that defense is so big it is every- 
one’s business. With this in mind, I prepared a study which contains certain 
suggested steps that, initially, might be taken, legislativewise, to drastically 
reduce the cost of performing the Pentagon’s logistical and financial services and 
improve the management thereof, as well, without impairing in any way adopted 
strategic plans and concepts. Under date of April 16, copies of this staff study 
were sent to the chairman and all members of both the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees, as well as other Members of Congress. 

The study was drawn up strictly from an impersonal, objective point of view, 
and should not be considered, particularly, as criticism of the efforts or opera- 
tions of any individual or group now occupying certain positions in the Penatgon. 
It does not include any steps or measures which would eliminate any of the 
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service departments, nor does it contemplate increasing the number of mInilitary 
or civilian personnel in the Office, Secretary of Defense; quite the converse in 
both instances. Primarily, the facts in the report reflect situations which, gen- 
erally, have developed over the years, while the conclusions and suggested cor- 
rective actions stem from experience gained during periods since 1947, while 
engaged in consulting work at various offices within the Military Establishment. 

Essentially, the recommendations for legislative action encompass the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The requirement that prescribed standards of qualification and ex- 
perience be established for Presidential appointees to the Secretariats. 

(2) The requirement that of the total number of Assistant Secretaries in 
the military department, at least 1 in each service, be designated Assistant 
Secretary for Material Requirements, and 1 as Assistant Secretary for 
Financial Management. 

(3) The requirement that a qualified civilian be designated the Comp- 
troller at the departmental levels of each service. 

(4) The requirement that the Secretary of Defense select, appoint, and 
direct single departmental managers, wherever practical, to undertake, op- 
erate and direct, on behalf of all the services, the respective duties, responsi- 
bilities, and services common to two or more of the military departments. 

(5) The requirement that the single-manager theory be adopted and 
organizational changes be effected, at the Department of Army level, with 
respect to certain of the logistical and financial management activities of 
the technical services. 

Basically, what would result in the adoption by Congress of these recom- 
mendations are— 

(1) a more efficient operation in the Secretariats due to the appointment 
of qualified and trained personnel ; 

(2) a strengthened and more secure supervision over logistical and finan- 
cial activities by requiring that an Assistant Secretary head up each of 
these responsibilities in each of the military departments ; 

(3) the elimination of an anomalous situation of having an officer, as 
Comptroller, report to two Chiefs; 

(4) a sharp curtailment in the cost of performing the supply activities 
within the Army's technical services by consolidating certain of these 
functions; and 
(5) a great reduction in logistical operating costs wtihin the overall Defense 
Establishment through adoption of the single service technique. 

Because big savings in both manpower and funds would result from the adop- 
tion of the single-manager concept in both the Army and Defense Departments, 
it is necessary to provide this committee with some historical facts, backup ma- 
terial, and experience data which has resulted from this type operation. At the 
outset, I would like to point out that, so far as I know, the first time the single- 
manager technique was officially recognized by the Office, Secretary of Defense, 
was in May 1950. Its recommendation for use was made by a small group of 
consultants, of which I had the privilege of heading. It involved the the assign- 
ing to one military service the function of selling surplus and salvage material in 
general areas throughout the country, where two or more of the services had 
contiguous installations engaged in this activity. 

In those days prior to Korea, the services had in their inventories unbelievably 
large amounts of obsolete and unserviceable categories of all kinds of supplies 
and equipment. The Communist threat in the Far East was great and imminent 
and some systems had to be devised whereby our warehouses could be rid of 
this junk as expeditiously as possible so as to make available space for new 
material. In order to speed this process, our group came up with the recommenda- 
tion that one military service in the Ogden, Utah, and the Norfolk, Va., areas, 
direct the disposal responsibility for all three services located in the respective 
areas. We firmly believed that such an arrangement would eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication and permit the disposal of such surplus material “with greater 
dispatch and in accordance with good business practice at the least possible 
expense to the Government.” 

With the invasion of the northern sector of Korea and our entry into the con- 
flict, the importance of many management projects, including the setting up of 
additional consolidated disposal areas, began to lessen. But today, 8 years later, 
our original belief has been justified, and the single-service concept continues in 
the disposal operations in both of these areas. I should add, however, that the 
original tests and their continuation came about in spite of bitter and acri- 
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monious opposition on the part of some who stood on the traditional misconcep- 
tion that this activity should be administered separately by each service, and to 
hell with the cost. 

Permit me now to refer to a few appropriate remarks the Honorable Clarence 
Cannon, chairman of House Appropriations Committee, made on the floor of the 
House on May 6 in connection with the duplication of military activities, con- 
tiguously situated, and similar to situations that existed in Ogden and Norfolk 
prior to inauguration of the single-manager plan: 

“Just across the Potomac River in sight of the Capitol is the Air Force’s 
Bolling Field. And, right beside it, with only a line between, the Navy insisted 
on putting in the Anacostia Naval Air Station. Each has its own fire department 
with its firemen and equipment. Only one is needed. Each has its own ambu- 
lance service and its own hospital staff. Only one is needed. Each has its own 
chaplain, its own recreation facilities, and its own mess service; Air Force li- 
braries and Navy libraries, Air Force officers’ clubs and Navy officers’ clubs, Air 
Force steam baths and Navy steam baths, Air Force post offices and Navy post 
offices, and other duplications too numerous to mention. 

“There is a control tower for each field, a weather staff at each field, a com- 
munications staff at each field, and each field maintains its own ready crews and 
repair and maintenance organization. The cost of maintaining this useless and 
unnecessary duplication, in this one instance alone, runs into the millions. And 
there are similar instances all over the country.” 

Congressman Cannot has provided a vivid portrayal of just how very effec- 
tive the single-manager concept can be, and how great savings could have come 
about if this unnecessary duplication of activities, across the river and else- 
where, had been eliminated or prevented 8 years ago. 

In July 1953, the Hoffman Subcommittee on Military Operations of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, in pressing for the single-manager plan, 
reported 17 categories of common-use items where this might be applied, and 
stated: 

“The subcommittee observes that the Munitions Board studies have provided 
sufficient research and analysis or joint distribution systems for common-use 
standard-stock items without such detailed and time-consuming effort. Im the 
future, the Secretary of Defense should be able merely to announce that other 
categories of supply have been found to be amenable to stock-fund operation 
under either joint or single-service control, and to direct that the military de- 
partments carry out such a program.” 

But for some unknown reason it appears that the then Secretary of Defense 
did not announce the other categories of supply applicable to the single-manager 
technique, nor did be direct, at that time, that the military departments carry 
out such a program. It not until 1956 that the Defense Deparment enunciated 
policies for the implementation of single-manager assignments for common-use 
activities or services. During that year seven such assignments were made, 
namely, in ocean transportation; subsistence; traffic management within the 
Tnited States; clothing-textiles; medical material; petroleum; and airlift serv- 
ice. Here is what the Office of Comptroller, Department of Defense, said on 
June 30, 1957, namely a year ago, about single-manager operations: 

“Department of Defense Directive 5160.12 establishes the basic pattern of or- 
ganization and procedures for single-manager assignments for common-use items 
or common-service activities, identifying the primary objectives of the single- 
manager assignments as being the elimination of duplication and overlapping of 
effort between and among the military departments and the improvement of 
effectiveness and economy in supply and service operation throughout the De- 
partment of Defense,” and, 

“Because the single-manager assignments are just starting, experience to date 
is too short for measuring effectiveness. However, the concept is sound, and it 
will prove a valuable device for integrating all logistical operations.” 

Even the President in his message dated April 3, 1958, to Congress on defense 
reorganization said : 

“The contradictory concept, however, that three military departsments can 
be at once administered separately, yet directed by one administrator who is 
supposed to establish ‘integrated policies and procedures,’ has encouraged end- 
less, fruitless argument. Such provisions unavoidably abrade the unity of the 
Defense Department. 

“An example in just one area—procurement and supply—is evidence of the 
kind of damage caused. In this area the ‘separately administered’ concept, as 
well as the needless confusion over roles and missions, impedes such techniques 
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for increased efficiency and economy as the single-manager plan, which would 
provide many of the benefits of a separate service of supply without its possible 
disrupting effects.” 

As previously noted, some progress was made toward adopting this concept 2 
years ago. However, no additional single-manager plans have been placed in 
operation since December 7, 1956. 

At this point it also should be emphasized that the inclusion of the word “un- 
necessary” in the 20th line on page 2 of H. R. 12541 certainly appears to vitiate 
or weaken the intent and purpose of eliminating duplication, wherever possible. 
Under such verbage one or more of the military departments could very effec- 
tively argue endlessly, that the duplication of an activity or service was necessary, 
and could not be eliminated in the best interest of the Government. As a result 
the bill appears to strengthen the hands of the military departments in main- 
taining traditional practices and prerogatives, rather than in strengthening the 
aands of the Secretary of Defense to eliminate and stamp out wasteful dupli- 
cation. 

I believe all of the members of this committee will subscribe to the premise that 
anany things that have been done in the Pentagon ought not to have been done, 
and I’m sure you also will agree that there are some things that ought to have 
been done which have not been done. I, therefore, respectfully urge this commit- 
cee to favorably consider the so-called single-service amendment to H. R. 12541, 
which was adopted by the House on the floor. 

If this Committee accepts this amendment, and the bill subsequently becomes 
law, it will be the first time since 1947 that there will be a provision in the Na- 
tional Security Act requiring the Secretary of Defense to effect real economies 
in the logistical and financial management areas of responsibility. If this is 
done, it is my sincere belief that realistic and far-reaching steps will have been 
taken toward achieving, concurrently, a greatly strengthened national economy 
and a truly effective national defense. 


STATEMENT BY MR, HAMILTON LONG IN OPPOSITION TO EISENHOWER’S PENTAGON 
REORGANIZATION PLAN’S FEATURES WHICH SURELY WILL Foster MILITARISM: 
Tue Mriurrary Ecire’s GROWING, GRADUAL, SUBTLE DOMINANCE OVER GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE LIFE OF THE NATION—ALREADY SO GREAT—A LA THE PRUSSIAN 
ATMOSPHERE OF GERMANY OF BISMARCK-VON HINDENBERG 

NEW YORK, N., Y., June 13, 1998, 

Senator RrcH Arp Russet, 

Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Inquiry re Missiles etc., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

1. For the record: This statement is submitted, for inchusion in record of 
hearings by the Senate Armed Services Committee regarding Eisenhower’s Penta- 
gon reorganization plan, in lieu of requesting that I be allowed to testify against 
the plan’s features which are offensive in the light of sound nationa) defense 
and our American principles of liberty of man against government over man, 
including especially military over civil. 

2. Identification: I speak as a veteran of the United States armed services 
in both world wars—a major, Air Force, World War [l—and in the Field Artil- 
lery Officers Reserve Corps between the two wars with a total of over 21 years 
in such services; as a long-time and close student of traditional American princi- 
ples against all aspects of militarism (of a growing, powerful military elite 
especially) and of the vast and growing atmosphere of military over civil in 
America since World War II—so harmful to sound national defense which is a 
main object of my research, writing, lecturing, and related activities; a member 
of the bar of the State of New York—formerly in active practice in New York 
City. In view of the fact that the military elite are, and for years have been, 
helping to usurp on a vast scale powers prohibited to the Federal Government 
under the Constitution as framed and adopted by the Federal and State Con- 
stitutional Conventions in 1787-88, it is also noteworthy, as part of my identifica- 
tion, that I am author of the 1957 brochure: Usurpers—Foes of Free Man ; which 
explains succinctly wherein the Federal Government (all three branches) has 
been for many years since 1933 guilty of gross, brazen, steadily growing usurpa- 
tion of power in complete defiance of rule by law (the people’s basic law, the 
Constitution as adopted and amended) and in furtherance of rule by man in 
practice. 
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3. Sound national defense a grave need: America is suffering today from what 
amounts to national defense bankruptcy (most critical of all, bankruptcy of the 
readily feasible air defense against the threat of Russia’s bombers and A-H 
bombs) which the Eisenhower plan will do nothing to remedy basically but, in- 
stead, will actually promote while paying the usual lipservice to the Nation’s need 
in this regard ; in support of which I could offer convincing factual evidence of ade- 
quate quantity and quality if any congressional committee—seriously inclined to 
bring out the facts and to put aside all political considerations—should be willing 
to provide an adequate forum for this purpose. My criticisms of the Ensenhower 
plan are, accordingly, because its offensive features—to be noted briefly below— 
will injure real national defense instead of promoting it; ete. 

4. Some major defects in the Bisenhower plan: 

(a) His present proposals conducive to military over civil in America, are part 
of a longtime plan of the military elite which includes already indicated addi- 
tional steps for later adoption; notably the already announced demand—deferred 
to 1959 by Eisenhower, when it will be slipped through if possible, it seems, as a 
“budget” feature—for a vast lump-sum appropriation to the Secretary of Defense 
for allocation by him to the services as he sees fit. For some of the factual back- 
ground regarding this longtime plan of the military elite in the United States, 
see, for example, their recorded pronouncements and defense establishment docu- 
ments cited in the April 3, 1951, speech in the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Thomas H. Werdel and also see pertinent parts of the growing number 
of writings on the developing militarism in the United States such as: 

Militarism, by Charles C. Tansill; No Peace With the Regulars, by Col. William 
H. Neblett (of the Los Angeles Bar, former partner of the late William G. 
McAdoo) ; Arsenal of Democracy, by Donald M. Nelson (Chairman, War Produc- 
tion Board in World War II); The Civilian and the Military, by Arthur A. 
Ekirch, Jr. (especially informative) ; and, for a general background treatment of 
the subject of militarism, see the authoritative and comprehensive volume: A 
History of Militarism, by Alfred Vagts (son-in-law of the late, great historian 
Dr. Charles A. Beard). 

Consideration of such background material is most helpful, if not essential, to 
an adequate understanding of the true, evil, character of the aspects of Eisen- 
hower’s proposals which would tend to promote the military over civil in America 
and harm national defense thereby as well as in other respects of a directly mili- 
tary nature. 

With regard to the use in the Werdel speech (Congressional Record, Apr. 3, 1951, 
pp. 3224-3244) of the term “Prussian General Staff,” see the following para- 
graph (b). 

(bv) The Eisenhower plan, while not fundamentally promoting real national 
defense (for instance by not providing any remedy for America’s serious malady 
of elephantiasis of military bureaucracy and establishment), could not but tend 
strongly and directly to promote the atmosphere and working system, in substan- 
tial degree—increasing as time passes—of the military elite’s supremacy over 
the civilian not only within the Defense Department but all of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and—worse still—in the life of the American people; all in keeping with 
the Old World militarism which was anathema to all generations in America 
prior to our own generation which is so ignorant of, or indifferent to, the lessons 
of history which prove the soundness of traditional Americanism in this con- 
nection. 

The fact that this ignorance, or indifference, is present today in highly dan- 
gerous degree is proved by the fact that the Eisenhower proposals—so offensive 
to traditional Americanism and harmful to sound national defense—were de- 
feated in the House of Representatives yesterday by such a close margin of 
votes (featured by a serious split among the members of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for the first time, it seems, on a matter of grave concern to na- 
tional defense and after unanimous vote of that committee earlier—and its re- 
port on the subject after extensive hearings—against the especially dangerous 
features of the Eisenhower plan). 

The above mentioned spirit and system of the militaristic dominant, referred 
to as Old World militarism, has been typified in American thinking and discus- 
sion for many years by the former philosophy and system in Germany—expres- 
sive of the Prussian spirit and concepts exalting the military elite and their mili- 
taristic system and influence—which was the very antithesis of our traditional 
antimilitarism philosophy and system in the United States of America. Any 
such philosophy and system which would tend to promote, open the door to, the 
substance and spirit of such Old world militarism in any degree in America (not 
match it in form of mechanical features, necessarily) is what has customarily been 
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labeled “Prussian” ; such as, for instance, the Prussian General Staff of the Ger- 
man Army in World War I. It is in this sense that the Werdel speech mentioned 
above used the term “Prussian General Staff’; and his references to the De- 
fense Department’s Joint Chiefs of Staff, created by law for the first time in our 
history officially and formally when that Department came into being in 1947, 
as our Prussian General Staff are thus seen to be correctly put—not meaning 
of course a technical duplicate of any Old World setup, German or otherwise. 

(c) For an excellent and brief discussion of the supreme general staff aspect 
of the subject, see the above-mentioned committee report: House Report 1765, 
85th Congress, 2d session; at pages 25-383. Also see record of hearings at pages 
inter alia: 6207-6208; 6212; 6304; 6342-6343 quoting United States Army 145 
Training Manual E-30—451 describing the staff system of each of the German 
armed forces’ separate services (Army, Navy, Air Force) and, in addition, the 
superstaff over them all: the German armed forces’ unified general staff sys- 
tem—in World War II; 6380: 6227; 6120-6121; etc. Regarding the great pres- 
sure in the Pentagon and among its advisers on reorganization for even more 
outright measures toward a full-blown general staff (supreme within the De- 
fense Department), see the record of hearings, pages inter alia: 6061; 6082 
(Secretary McElroy referring to long-time discussion of the plan, meaning in 
part the supreme general staff feature). With respect to the “single chief” 
(over a supreme general staff) feature, see: 5985; 6119-6123; et cetera. A 
dominant military elite is the crux. 

(d) In furtherance of the long-time plan of the military elite mentioned 
above, the Eisenhower plan calls for the top military body: The (General) 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to be changed from a comparatively small, purely advisory, 
staff concerned only with planning—as originally created, with these limita- 
tions to keep it from growing into or toward a supreme general staff—into a 
more full-blown general staff by giving it the “command function”; that is, over 
all “unified forces”—which, under his plan, could embrace all of the fighting 
forces (apart from supply and administrative) of the entire Defense Estab- 
lishment, of all services. 

The House Armed Services Committee approved this dangerous feature and 
proposed its adoption by the House in the committee-proposed bill; which was 
approved by the House in its action yesterday. This dangerous step toward a 
supreme general staff type of setup will, therefore, go into effect unless the 
Senate Armed Services Committee decides to block it; which I urge be done. 
By thus refusing to sanction making the top body: Joint Chiefs of Staff a com- 
mand group, your committee will not in the least harm the functioning of our 
Armed Forces in war (witness their unified command, by the President's own 
creation in World War II of the necessary top-level authority as well as in the 
various theaters of war under that top authority) with full effectiveness and all 
necessary unification of command of fighting forces in practice in wartime. By 
so refusing to sanction this dangerous and unnecessary, this revolutionary 
peacetime, arrangement, your committee will be blocking a highly dangerous 
trend. 

In this connection, it is of special interest to note the long, detailed, and very 
helpful and clarifying letter to the House Armed Services Committee (record 
of hearings, pages 6335 et seq) from the Eisenhower-appointed General Counsel 
of the Defense Department in the first Eisenhower Administration—H. Struve 
Hensel. He highlights the 180-degree turn—as he puts it—from the 1953 Eisen- 
hower plan of reorganization of the Defense Establishment to the present plan; 
and indicates some of the grave dangers involved. One striking prediction he 
makes—and any one familiar with the trend and thinking of the military, and 
with the long-time plan of the military elite mentioned above, cannot but agree 
he is probably right in this prediction—demands close attention: that this shift- 
ing of the command function (of unified forces) to the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
likely be followed, in due course (with the argument that this year’s step makes 
it logical, if not necessary), by a similar shift of the now retained supply 
function of the separate services—at least command over this function. This 
would consolidate the control of the General (Joint Chiefs of) Staff. 

(e) The Hisenhower plan embodies three steps which—despite all protests to 
the contrary—could not but greatly lessen civilian control over the military 
within the Defense Department, and by Congress; and I feel confident that this 
is the intention of the military elite (mentioned above in connection with the 
longtime plan of which this year’s demands are but a part and by no means the 
the last part) in the fighting so hard, under Hisenhower’s leadership, for these 
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three features just rejected by the House and earlier by the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

The three steps or features are: 

(1) To block Congress from knowing what is really going on in the Defense 
Department—except for the “official line’—no matter how grave the develop- 
ments there might threaten to be for national defense, national safety; to be 
achieved by stripping the service Chiefs and service Secretaries of their affirma- 
tively given right (1947 National Security Act), on their own initiative, to 
make any recommendations each of them might see fit from time to time— 
after first notifying the Secretary of Defense. Thus to prevent Congress from 
being kept informed, by any 1 of these 6 top officials only, would be in effect to 
prohibit them from so communicating with the people’s representatives in 
Congress—the people’s only possible effective protection, in last analysis, against 
the military elite over America becoming an accomplished fact at some time 
in the future; and Congress is legislating not merely for the present situation 
but for coming decades and generations—inescapably. 

(2) To demote the three Secretaries of the services to a relatively insignifi- 
cant role—certainly in the minds of the military—by removing them from 
the chain of command (all important in the eyes of military men’s estimate of 
real prestige) ; and thus dilute, if not make virtually ineffective, the present 
civilian control over the military now possible through these three very im- 
portant civilian officials—main protectors of our liberties against militarism 
in America. This would leave only one civilian official between the “General” 
(Joint Chiefs of) Staff and the President (himself now a professional military 
man)—namely: the Secretary of Defense. Note, moreover, that the present 
Secretary of Defense, McElroy, repeatedly stated in the hearings that he con- 
siders himself merely the agent of the President; so, with him—or his equiva- 
lent—in that extremely important office—there would in effect be no effective 
civilian control of the military within the Defense Department. The presence 
today of such a weak man in the post of Secretary of Defense—of good inten- 
tions and pure motives to be sure—and the certainty of repetition of this experi- 
ence from time to time in the future, makes it all the more glaringly apparent 
that under no circumstances should any of the present Secretaries, the civilian 
watchdogs (over the military), in the Pentagon be demoted as the EKisenhower 
plan would do. On the contrary, the grave if not critical need is to strengthen 
their powers in this regard—individually and collectively. 

(3) To deprive Congress of power to control, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional authority and responsibility, the merger or abolition of functions of the 
three services; so that the consent of Congress would not be required in this 
connection. In war, for better results in combat operations, the President as 
Commander in Chief can do virtually anything he wants to do with the Armed 
Forces—such as shift Air Force personnel into front-line infantry fighting if 
necessary, etc. The proposed change would not, therefore, improve potentially 
national defense one whit during war or in preparation for real national defense 
during peace. It would, however, block off the people’s main civilian control 
medium designed to keep the military in their subordinate place in the American 
scheme of things—the Congress of the United States. Nothing could be more 
fundamentally potential of evil for the American people of today and posterity— 
in this day of rampant militarism in America in many of its most serious as- 
pects—than for Congress to knuckle under to this demand of the military elite 
under the leadership of one of their chief figures—General Eisenhower, the 
professional soldier first, last, and always despite his present civilian office. 
This is all the more true because Congress has already once changed the law 
to permit a professional soldier, General Marshall, to serve as Secretary of 
Defense; and there is nothing to prevent this from happening again—for ex- 
ample to permit Eisenhower’s great favorite, General Gruenther (obviously 
being groomed by Eisenhower for high official position), to be put into that 
position in due course in the name of grave national emergency. Congress 
neither can, nor most certainly should, divest itself of its power responsibility 
under the people’s mandate through the Constitution, lacking amendment by 
the people of their basic law. 

5. Remedy worse than disease: The Eisenhower plan’s objectionable features, 
per the foregoing, including giving command functions in peacetime to the General 
(Joint Chiefs of) Staff, illustrates the type of misguided program which would 
provide a remedy worse than the disease sought to be cured. To change the meta- 
phor, don’t throw the baby out with the bath water. This ties in, moreover, with 
the planned next step for 1959: To get the lump-sum appropriation system in ef- 
fect, as mentioned previously. Certainly the Pentagon needs reorganization—to 
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cut down to size not only the military elite (block their intrusion into the Nation’s 
civilian life in the many ways now prevalent, etc.) but their vast military bureauc- 
racy and machine and the killing taxation which it involves without any benefit to 
national defense, in fact to the grave injury of real national defense. So let 
the reorganization take into consideration these factors; thus make it sound, 
as needed. Do not let reorganization be used as a coverup for proof sputnik 
offered of the military’s deficiencies compared with Russia’s performance—LHisen- 
hower chief of all. If interservice rivalries are to be remedied, if members of 
the services are to be checked in unsound lobbying among Members of Congress 
for bigger appropriations, etc., then let these evils be remedied in a sound way; 
but don’t let the military elite use them as smoke screens for concealment of 
their far worse designs, adding up to more militarism in America. 

6. It is recommended that your committee, and the Senate, join in the House’s 
action in rejecting Eisenhower’s three demands indicated above; and, further- 
more, preserve the full integrity of the safeguards of our liberties, provided in 
the 1947 National Security Act, by depriving the Joint Chiefs of Staff of any 
House-given command function. National defense properly defined—maximum 
military protection (of the United States of America and Western Hemisphere 
and islands to mid-Atlantic and mid-Pacific) required by potential threats to 
national security, at minimum cost, consistent with a sound America economi- 
cally and otherwise—will be served by this recommended course. 

7. Present situation—existing and prospective—requires extra safeguards 
against creeping militarism threatening our liberties: Today the military budget, 
of the range of 40 billions of dollars, consumes the majority of Federal expendi- 
tures; and there is serious talk in informed circles of this budget going to 50 
billions or more in the next few years. General Bradley, speaking as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, admitted in testimony some years ago that any de- 
mand for a $30 billion military budget would be in effect militarism—quite 
correctly put; and today’s budget spells militarism compounded. Its financial 
aspect, gradually growing bigger, indicates the insidious nature of this creeping 
paralysis of the national economy; it works by this creeping process: creeping 
militarism. Its other aspects are of a similar nature; for instance, the fact 
that the people gradually become accustomed to what is at first viewed with 
horror—as endangering our liberties potentially—and then acquiesce in the next 
surge of this evil civic disease moving into a more virulent stage. 

With 40 to 50 billions to expend, the military can all too often bring such eco- 
nomic pressures to bear on almost any Member of Congress (patronage in home 
territory, military spending, etc.) as to make him yield to the Pentagon’s demands 
legislatively ; and more so when the vast power of the President is combined with 
that of the Pentagon—as today under the professional soldier—President Eisen- 
hower, taking the lead in fact in this present phase of creeping militarism’s at- 
tempted enhancement at the expense of civil over military and the soundness 
of national defense which will surely suffer to the extent that the military 
become in effect above effective criticism and control by the civil, within the 
Pentagon and by the Congress. 

8. Power corrupts, and military power most surely of all. It is indisputable 
that, as Lord Acton put it, in the field of the political, power corrupts and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely. The military—in training, practice, and tech- 
niques of internal management—exemplifies the authoritarian, of necessity ; it is 
the nature of the beast. It moves by orders and obedience—once decision is 
made by competent authority, with all underlings compelled to yield, or else; 
and prior to decision any criticism of the higher-up line of thought and program 
can, with safety to career, be offered only with care and judicious choice of 
presentation in substance and form to avoid offending the superior who is the 
one controlling the underlying’s periodic fitness report (rating for promotion). 

The subtlety of the methods by which a superior in the military can sabotage 
the career of a subordinate cannot be comprehended by any who has never been 
in military service; the iron-fist-in-silk-glove approach so to speak. It is in- 
structive to examine the testimony of General Gavin, in the hearings by the 
Johnson subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee regarding 
missiles, etc., January 6, 1958, pages 1445-1518, in which he puts it bluntly in 
unprecedented fashion, coming from a high source within the military hierarchy: 
the polite treatment, superficially, all the while his career is being ‘‘frozen” 
because of his frank testimony before congressional committees. This testimony, 
at the same time—including the accompanying questions and statements by mem- 
bers of the Senate committee—make very clear how difficult it is for Congress 
to get the truth out of the Defense Department; which emphasizes the need of 
blocking the Hisenhower plan to blackout intra-Pentagon developments from 
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Congress except for the official “line” (discussed in par. 4 (e) (1) above. It 
is a must for every Senator to read that testimony. Note that this part of 
Gavin’s testimony is not listed in the volume part 1; appears in part 2. Equally 
important is the testimony of Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, in those 
hearings (pp. 1952-1961 of pt. 2); in which this high-ranking officer frankly 
revealed how this monster power grows on what it feeds on. He warned pre- 
cisely how the increase of power of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will be expanded by that official in time, as successive officers occupy that post, 
and how, in time, each stage of the position’s increased power will come to be 
merely a point of departure for ever increasing its power. This is what is 
called empire building within the Military Establishment; and such a powerful 
position—now to be vastly, dangerously, expanded in control within the Defense 
Department under the Eisenhower proposals—provides a hundred ways, of 
great subtlety, in which the occupant of the post can manipulate or influence 
even the highest officials within and without the Department, including Con- 
gress. This is by way, for example, of using the vast Pentagon budget (in making 
it up and in spending its funds)—under the clever manipulation of the Chairman, 
through influencing the Secretary of Defense and even a civilian President whose 
chief military adviser the Chairman will be—in order to gain his ends. Mani- 
pulation of information is another means which can be used. 

Indeed, such a position of colossal power, as Admiral Burke warns, permits 
an ambitious and able—and more so a ruthless—man to work great evil for the 
country, for national defense, and for our liberties. History proves that such a 
man will in time occupy the position; hence the continuing need for Congress to 
legislate for posterity’s benefit by making laws so as to safeguard against the 
worst possible man likely to occupy the post—assume the worst and be guided 
accordingly. This is true in all matters of political or governmental powers, 
including military powers. As Jefferson warned: “In questions of power, then, 
let no more be heard of confidence in man, but bind him down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution.” This applies to all public servants, civil and mili- 
tary. For the Senate to ignore the realities, in line with the foregoing, will be 
to prove it is derelict in its duty. 

One other point in this connection merits mention here, also discussed by 
Admiral Burke. This is the fact that the character and personality of the oc- 
cupant of the highest civilian post in the Defense Department—the Secretary 
of Defense—will vary from time to time as successive men occupy the position. 
If a man comes to that position (and he might be a military man, as was true 
in 1950-51, General Marshall) who is a dominant type, and if the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is then an easygoing type (perhaps picked for the job 
on that account), the latter’s vast power over the entire defense establishment 
and picture would in effect be capable of manipulation by the Secretary. This 
is just another example of grave danger inherent in making the post of Chair- 
man more powerful than is absolutely necessary for national-defense purposes. 
Note one particularly significant statement by Admiral Burke, as part of one 
of his illustrative situations (p. 1960): “Now, the next thing is, this power 
would grow. He, as the Chief of Staff, would make more and more of the deci- 
sions and he would make them with less and less reference to the President or 
to the Secretary of Defense.” In part of his testimony the admiral was talking 
about a single-chief setup, with all others in the military establishment com- 
pletely subordinate to him; but all he said is quite significant as to any great 
enhancement of the power of the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; because his 
ever-growing power will, in effect and in practical operation, tend strongly to 
make him dominant throughout regardless of what the law says about the 
role of lesser officers, civilian and military. Either way—whether the Chair- 
man be a dominant or a weak type—the immense enhancement of his position’s 
power will hold grave danger for our country potentially; and Admiral Burke 
stress (p. 1957) that “Actually, he has a tremendous amount of power now.” 

9. Big-name supporters cannot hide a plan’s inherent defects or justify its 
support by Congress. Every member of Congress, like every citizen, has the 
obligation to examine closely the facts and use independent judgment in deter- 
mining what is sound for our country—in laws and otherwise; without being 
influenced by big name claiming that the particular proposal is good or bad. 
In the case of the Eisenhower demands discussed above, many big names— 
civilian and military—have been lined up in support of his plan. This is mean- 
ingless when it comes to the merit or lack of merit of this or that argument 
pro or con; it is for each citizen and public servant to think independently and 
judge sensibly in the light of the realities. In this case especially, it is believed 
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that these prominent supporters are overlooking or ignoring the important 
considerations discussed above, which, it is believed, require rejection of Hisen- 
hower’s demands previously specified. 

10. It is rank militarism for members of Congress to bow submissively to the 
military in this connection—where no technical military judgment is needed, 
where civilian judgment is not only as good but better, for national defense and 
the country. 

HamIttTon A. Lona. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TO STATEMENT OF JUNE 138, 1958, IN OPPOSITION TO EISENHOWER’S 
PENTAGON REORGANIZATION PLAN 


New York, N. Y., June 24, 1958. 
Senator RicHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Inquiry re Missiles, etc., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


1. This supplementary statement is submitted for the purpose, and with the 
request, of being included in the record of hearings now in progress by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee regarding the proposed Eisenhower Pentagon re- 
organization. 

2. The recent castigation publicly of Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, by Secretary of Defense McElroy because of the admiral’s criticism of 
the Eisenhower plan before your committee is evidence, though small evidence, 
of the blackout being imposed—and sought by the Eisenhower plan’s features 
to be made permanently effective by consent of Congress—against the Congress 
and the American people getting the truth about what goes on in this now over- 
whelmingly big, monstrously enormous, Department of the Federal Government. 
No apology or explanation or other “softening” statement by McElroy—or even 
by the one chiefly responsible, General Eisenhower—could possibly serve to hide 
the real purpose, the real way in which the blackout works; and will continue 
to work unless Congress is alert and vigorous in safeguarding against it. 

3. This McElroy disclosure of how the Secretary of Defense and his boss, the 
President—and McElroy has testified in the House hearings that he is nothing 
but the President’s agent—will operate to force their will upon all underlings 
in the Pentagon is a simple bit of evidence of the danger inherent in the Eisen- 
hower proposal that the three civilian watchdogs within the Pentagon—the three 
service Secretaries—be dropped from the chain of command. 

4. This proposal to downgrade these three civilian Secretaries is of key signifi- 
cance. It is not a case of splitting hairs. It is anything but an instance of 
choice between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. It goes to the heart of the civil 
control of the vast military machine which is of the essence of protection of 
our liberties against being manipulated, flouted, violated by the military elite— 
now headed by Eisenhower, lifelong military man and the militarist first, last, 
and always (and I speak as a veteran of both World Wars with over 21 years’ 
association with the Military Establishment as a citizen-soldier). 

5. Thus to downgrade these civilian Secretaries of the services will make them 
a nullity in the eyes of the military fraternity; it will put them on a par with 
the lowly supply department of the military machine. Anyone with military 
experience can testify to the fact—indisputable and compelling—that it is only 
in the line of command that any military man (given his choice) would serve, 
certainly the top-level quality among the military, including all of the military 
elite. Hence the disastrous effect which is certain so far as moral influence and 
actual supervisory control is concerned—with regard to the civilian Secretaries 
in relation to the military groups supposedly under their respective jurisdic- 
tions—if the Eisenhower plan is accomplished in this respect—downgrading 
these Secretaries by removing them from the line or chain of command. 

6. Secretary McElroy is the mildest type of man possible—the reason he was 
chosen in the first place, to be Secretary while the military elite, headed by 
General Eisenhower, drive through this unsound, anti-American plan for the 
military over the civil—and would never be so aggressive but for the fact that 
he is just a rubberstamp for General Eisenhower, without any independent 
judgment or courage. This very fact emphasizes the dangers involved in the 
Bisenhower plan. 





HAMILTON A. Lona. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1958 






. 


(Respessi pi litios 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


- 4 Combatant 
Functions 


Notes: 1. Mumbers shown for functions 

are those listed in Tab 5 

+ Asterisk (*) indicates function for 
which Secretarial-level surveillance 
is retained in Office of Secretary 
or Under Secretary r 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


NS. DEPARTMENT OF 


Title 10, U.S. Code 


Basic Function: 
Readiness for effective land combat 
Capability for mobilization in war or emergency 


A. Source: 


B. Source: DOD Directive 
2. 21. National Security 


Ll. 42. Executive Agency for commanis (also JCS decision) 








o Ooms OR OFYICE Of A (Responsibilities Assi grad in’ AR 10-5) 
asst ‘Amer; 0/ RAD A. Source: Title 30, U.S. Cod MY STAFF AGENCIES 
[ rm [00 fora [cma loved [ops [Loe] aos: [<< |i. Jonae | 
cs | bak eee 


+ Miscellaneous Legislation 
54. Panama Canal (also Sources C ani D) 





55- Civil Works progress 








56. Cemeterial program 





Gl. Inspection of U.S.P.F.0. 





62. Soldiers’ Rome 





66. Civilian Markemanship 




















8. Mobile Reserve 





9. Assistance to other services 





C. Source: Executive Order i 
Ss. Panama Canal (also Sources B & D) ¢ 
D. Souree: DOD Directive a 
+ Preparedness for Wer a 
730,33»35,45 Joint Operations | 
siso Source E) _ : 
Pa 7 reeas forces 
A 
| | 7. Administration emi Logistic Support 
x 
x 
I 


* Command communications 








ME13, 90. Intell (also Source F) 
“Sup or Assist to Civil Auth 
1k, 37. (also Source E) 
15. Foreign Aid 








17, 52 Public Information Activity* 





18. Cataloguing 





| 
| 








19. Fulfillment of functions 
20. National Security Agency 


23 Land 


26. Combet operations 





27. Air Defense 


28. Interdiction of sea ani airpower 








~~ 29, Interservice Support 








39. Civil Affaire ont Military Government 
43. Miseile systems 

Fea Defense against air atteck 

aviation 

‘or Bio/Chem/ Radiological 

- Warfare : 

48. Military Assistance Prograne 





51. Single service management assignments 














"ge, Panama Canal (also Sources B & C) 


67. Armed Forces Professional Entertainment 








68. Medical Care of Dependents 


Tl, 75. amd transportation 











DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1958 


. s csthieacalaatl 
+ APSWP and NSA budgetary support ¢ oF, : si 
+ Joint Air Defense Direction Centers 


fa 








Interagency Communications System 
Integrated Quided Misoile Range 


Construction and Real Estate 
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&. Armed Forces ‘Examining Station Policy Ba. 


| 
| 


+ Industrial Security 





92. Censorship 


B. Source: Joint Action Armed Forces 


4, 30,33,35,45. Jt. Operations (also 
Source D ines o until 


z 
+ Force deployments é 
10. Available forces of other services i 3 


eo 


. » 3 or Assistance to Civil Author- 
ities (also Source D) iF 


{x 
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i 
| 


| 
| 


: - " ne a 
+ Beployment of forces E 


| 


As 


+ Intelligence 

hee mare ie | 

36. Logistic support 

‘3+ Mapping 

re r. ‘Grae: Miscellaneous we Decisions & 
Agreements 

O. Mobilization Base 


+ 


58. Canada - U. S. Defense 


59. Correctional confinement 
“6h, Paycbological operations 


E5 6 Unconvent ional warfare 


PT 





6%. Armed Forces Courier Service 


“ on a 
60. Communicetions for Joint Operations | L 


83. Alt. Joint Communications Center 





85. Interservice Supply Support 


90. Intelligence (also Source D) 

ears ae 

G. Source: Miscellaneous Administrative 
Regulations 


26. Medical support 


31. Research ani Development 


il. Reserve Components 








50. Base rights 
6. Internment of Enemy Personnel 
63. U. S. Military Acadeny 


76. Water Port Operations 





TI. IOTS operation 


——— " melden 
78. Transpacific Scatter Communications Systes 








Pet 


82. Stamiardization of Electronics Components | 


88. Inmtustriel Defense activities | 
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93. Inspection ani Investigations 





x 








